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PREFACE 

Tub ninth volume of the Papers of the British School at Rome, 
though it has been prepared in the main since the conclusion of peace, 
has. not licen produced under entirely normal conditions, owing to the 
irregularities and difficulties of postal communication, and k is probable 
that the imperfections alluded to in the preface to the eighth volume 
may be found to be present in it, though in a lesser degree. Smjh as 
it is, hdwever, we may hope that it will be accepted by our subscriber^ 
and by our friends both at home and abroad—and more especially by 
our Italian hosts — as an earnest of the renewed activity which the 

School hopes now to be able to display. 

The first paper consists, as is fit ting, of a biographical notict by 
Sir John Sandy s of Dr. Steele of Florence, one of the oldest and best of 
the friends of the School, whose kindness and hospitality, as well as his 
not inconsiderable classical attainments, endeared him to many British * 
scholars. It is followed by a valuable paper by Mr. G, F. Hill on the 
Roman medallists of the Renaissance, dealing with one branch os a 
subject which he has made peculiarly his own. Iti the third paper the 
Director contributes some additional information as to the history of she 
Palazzo Odescakhi, as the result of investigations made in the Eon- 
compagni-Ludovdsi archives by Signor Francesco Tomasseith in the 
fourth Mr, Robert Gardner resumes his studies of the Roman road 
system of Southern Italy, and describes a portion of the highway 
running eastward from Rom* to the Adriatic, the remainder of Ids 
article being reserved for the nest volume. 
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The fifth paper, by the Director, is a contribution of a bibliographical^ 
nature to the study of the history of the famous collections of sculpture 
which adorned the city of Rome in the Renaissance period, and which 

only began to be dispersed in the eighteenth century■ -largely to the 

* 

advantage of the great British private collections. In the sixth paper 

Monsignur Mann, Rector of the Beda College in Rome, the historian of 

# 

the medieval papacy, gives the results of his studies of the portraits ol 
the Popes, which haye an especial value owing to the destruction of 
most of the series which adorned the basilica of S. Paul's outside-the- 
Walls until the disastrous fire of 1823, Three short papers by the 
Assistant Director follow, each of them dealing with new or little-known 
material—an important relief which was the tombstone of a priest of 
Bel Iona, a Renaissance plaque with a portrait of Aristotle and a book 
which was the gift of Cardinal Allen to the learned Gerald Vossius. 
The lad two papers throw some light on the interesting subject of the 
history of our countrymen in Rome. 


Peeface 


The volume closes with a valuable contribution from one of the 
newer Faculties of the School in the form of a series of drawings 
of the Temple of Fortune at Pracncste by Mr. H, C. Bradshaw, the 
first Rome Scholar in Architecture of the School. A careful etai actud 
fin which surveys by Mr. Ernest Prestwich, also a student of the 
School, have been made use of) serves as the basis for an extremely 
fine series of reconstructions of this great sanctuary'. A short text 
by Mr, Bradshaw will serve to elucidate the drawings. The 
close union between the various branches of study with which the 
School is now concerned is well illustrated b\ this publication, which, 
it b hoped, will be of interest to archaeologists as well as to 
architects and artists, 

* Thomas Ashby. 

L>ire<ijr. 

ljf /wur, T$a®. 
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JAMES PEDDIE STEELE, 

[4 May, 1836—16 July, 1917O 


Bv Sir JOHN EDWIN SANDYS, Litt.D., F.lLA 


By the death of Dr. Steele of Florence on the sixteenth day of July 
1917. in the eight y-^cond year of his age, the British School of Archae¬ 
ology in Rome lias lost one of its earliest and most generous benefactors. 
It is therefore fitting that a grateful tribute to his memory should find 
a place among the Papers of the School. 

fames Peddle Steele was born at Dalkeith on 4 May, 1836, He was 
the son of the Rev. Peter Steele, for some time Rector of Dalkeith Grammar 
School. 1 As a boy of fourteen he won a prise for an English poem on 

i jCjrn I5 February. 17^4 ; m the Rector'* class at the lidxnburgh High School until 
the death Of Dr. Adam in 1S09 , tcadirf of a subsen pti-OB school at Eccles. Berwickshire, 

‘ where lie taught Greek. Latin and English,' 1809-11 ; A,BL Edinbmgh, t8iS, m which 
vear he produced in Edinburgh * revised and nrtlarged edition L,f Schrevclms, Ltsua* 
Uaauaff gr. tat. tt tat . & . originally published at Leyden m 1661-70, He was familiar 
with IVsnQw'a Greek-t.errtiiin lexicon (ed iS^I) twelve years before the pttW nation of 
the first edition of 1 : id dell and Scott in i&«, As candidate for the Rcctomhip of adkeitb 
Grammar School m 1826. he is described as ' fuUy qualified to fill the chairs of Latin 
Greek or Hebrew in anv of our I'm vendues/ and a* already married l.iil 1835,' to * a 
Wife- of pleasing manners.- Her mono was ElLta peddle the eldest daughter of James 
Peddle architect (son Of John Peddle, officer of excise, and Margaret Nicollf, l«ril at Dundee 
17-6. died at 1 river keithing 1837. SahW <ff these details l owe to one of Hr. Steele's fnends 
n Florence, Mr. Waiter Ash burner, who found ihem in a thin volume of certificates and 
testimonials among Dr, Steeles papers. We thus have proof of the varied teaming of 
* is 
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the Laocoon. At the University of Edinburgh, where he took the degree 
of B.A. in 1859, his eariirsf distinctions were wOn in the [idd of tlie Gretfk 
and Latin Classics, in which he found a never failing source of inspiration 
and recreation during a large part of his long life. He attended the lectures 
of John Stuart Blackic. who. on his election to the Chair of Greek in 
1853, was permitted to appoint an assistant lecturer to relieve him in 
some of the duties of his professorship. About i860 the appointment 
was held for a .short time by Steele, who was also associated with the 
Hellenic Society' foundid among the younger men by H Jackie, who 
f held weekly meetings in the evening for reading through the Greek 
classics . , . for pure delight, and not for minute critical exercise.' c 
1 am informed that Professor j. A. Stewart, of Oxford, who knew Dr. 
Steele, had as a boy heard William Witch, one of the most accurate 
Greek scholars of Scotland, express a high opinion of his scholarship. 
Most of his energies were, however, devoted to preparation for his future 
profession, and, with this aim in view, he became an M.D. and an L.U.C.S. 
of Edinburgh in 1S61. 

From an obituary notice in The Lancet lor 28 July, 1917, doubtless 
written by his valued friend, the editor. I learn that from Edinburgh 
he went to London in 1864 ' partly as a physician, and partly as a 
journalist.' 

■ Ur was ,i sound tilii.ss.ii-,. and in jHuticular a famous Latinist, -while he hud a wide 
range of knowledge in history, ury and the development of his own profession. His 
leading articles appeared in some of the best known lay journals, jus well as in The 
Lancet , and, in the former channels, could generally be detected alike by their old- 
fashioned and successful use of the Latin period, and by the advanced spirit of medical 
research which was always displayed rn them.' 

In the Westminster Gazette of 2 October, 1917, there was a charming 

his father, and the * pleasing manners f of his mother, and of the fact that 51 was to his 
mother'» fattier that he owed his first two name:., Tames Pediiie. 

His mother died in December. r&G6. Notices of his father (privately reprinted by 
Dr, Steele) from the Edinburgh Evnimg Ccutwti, 5 April, and Daily Rnittc, 0 April, 
lS;i (lent to me by one of his nieces. Mi.-,* M. M Huttooi, show that at the Disruption* 
in 3 Sf43. the Kcv. Peter Steele joined the Free Church and, having been ejected from the 
Rectorship cif the School. opened an Academy at Dalkeith. In he became classical 

tear her at the Moray Training College, Edinburgh where lie made himself muter 

nf Anglo-Saaon and of Jvorman-French m jfljj, and also lectured on English literature, 
He died on i April, Of his seven children, the four who then turvlved were Mrs. 

Firtrocola-nossetti (Mrt. L. If. Cole) in Florence; Mrs James Browning, in St. Andrew*,; 
Mrs, David Hutton, in Liverpool - and Dr, Steelc- 

1 J. S. Blackle. AW a of a Life. ed. A. Htodart Walker (igio), p. 157, 
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tribute tq bis memory, recalling Ids old Fleet Street days and bin friend¬ 
ship with George Augustus* Sala. 1 here quote q single paragraph : 

' Saving G. A . 5/ 

■ l>r*St«lc iw honorary member and "’ i-!ub-physii:laii of die old Arundel 
Club in Salisbury Stuvi. when laic hours were *till known and Bobotiia sldl 
abutted on tl\' Strand or it* tonrigiiocffi thoroughfares, and he was afterwards 
balloted into the original Savage Clab, when it was located in the upper room 
of the Covent Garden 'Hotel. There he probably saved the life of George Augustus 
Sain, engaged in a heated argument with an old enemy* by ipurposing hi* own 
person between the two when tin 1 other man was about , with all his force* to bring 
down a heavy chair upon Safa’s head/ 

About 1S75 Dr. Steek, who (as I loam from the editor of The 
lancet) was connected with several Italian families, went'to Rome 
as a physician, but, from 187b to 1879, did n °t formally alter his 
London address. Possibly 1 he did not at first intend ' any 1 permanent 
expatriation/ 1 

In 1876 Lady Louisa Le Poor Trench, daughter of the second Earl of 
Clanearty* sister of the third Earl, and widow of the Archbishop of Tuam s 
son, the Rev. W. Le Poer Trench, to whom she had been married on 
26 December, 1830, atid whom she had lost on ti May, 1854, paid a visit 
to Rome in the company of her younger daughter. When the mother 
was taken ill at Rome, Dr, Steele was called in as her medical adviser. 

1 He cured the mother, and won the daughter ; but the mother decided 
that ■ there must be no engagement—no meeting—no correspondence 
of any kind for a year/ When the year was over. Dr. Steele went to 
Ireland for his bride, and on the 13th of September, 1877* they were 
married. The following is the announcement which appeared in The 
Times for the 2Tst :— 

' On the ijth iasl., by special license, at the Castle* BaUyraggett {**>)■ the 
residence of Ladv Harriet Kavanagh, by the Lord Bishop of Qssory, assisted by 
the Rev Robert Le Poer McCJttitock* Rector of Cnstlu Bellingham, cousin of the 
bride, James Peddle Steele, Esq., B.A„ M.D. Edin„ to Sarah Louisa, youngest 
daughter nf the late Rev. William and tidy Louisa Le Poer Trench/ 

The Bishop of Gssory came from his episcopal see in the not far dis¬ 
tant county-town of Kilkenny to perform the ceremony, which took 

1 Irt t-onflon address was 1.3 Chariotl'- Street. Buckingham Gate, S.VV. It 

was not until that his Itomaa fidllnss {21 Vi* ContlnUi) actually appear^ in the 

MtHa# Directory, 

* R Z 
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place in the drawing-room of ihc bride's aunt. The bride> mother 
dit d in iSSj, and her aqjit in 1885, and, of all who w#re present at flae 
wedding, only three are now living, a nephew of the bride, one of the 
bridesmaids, and ihc lady's maid, Miss A. A, Elliott, who faithfully 
remained in ihe service of Mrs. Steele in Rome and Florence. and, on the 
death of Mrs, Steele, became a most devoted housekeeper to Dr. Steele 
for the rest of his life. She has kindly aided me in determining the 
dates, and in recording some of the characteristic facts, in her late 
master's beneficent career. 

When General Maxwell founded in Rome a charitable institution 
for the supply of artificial legs and arms for necessitous persons, it was 
Dr. Steele? who ' gave his services most willingly and freely as medical 
- adviser. J In his professional life he was just as generous as he was in 
hri private capacity, and his carriage was always at the disposal of patients 
who could not afford lo drive/ 1 

In the spring of 1879, Professor Black ie [who had already visited 
Rome for a year and a half in May, 1830) was bent on studying certain 
' aspects of the agrarian question 111 Italy, 1 and, in particular, ' the lapse 
into malarial sterility of large tracts of what in ancient days was fruitful 
farm and garden land. His former pupil and assistant. Dr. Steele, who 
was then settled at Xo. 21, Via LondoUi, ‘invited him to begin these 
studies as his guest, and promised him much of immediate interest in the 
world of archaeology and politics/ 1 On May 3 ' Blackie 1 reached Rome 
and his hosts in the Via Condotti, By this time fie had cast his winter 
coat, and he fluttered into the capital in a suit of light tweed, and a white 
wideawake of the soft-crowned, wide-brimmed variety . . / "His 
visit to Dr. Steele came to an end about the middle of May/ when for 
his second fortnight in Rome, 4 he chose a lodging , , . in the topmost 
storey of No. 15, Fmza di Monte Vecehio/ whence he ' went for long 
walks in the Campagna and among the Alban hilts/ 2 

In later years 1 was informed by Dr. Steele himself that lie with- 
drew from the practice of his profession on finding that he was becoming 
liable to sudden attacks of giddiness in ascending the lofty stone stair¬ 
case in the 1 evidences of his patients. This symptom lie deemed too 
significant to be lightly disregarded. t As t Lam from one of his nieces, 

L Informstrnn derived from BJJm Elliot!, now living .it Ctancs, Co, Mopaghaa, Utitcr. 

1 Anna M. Sunltiarc John Stuart Blotine. E<lin burgh, ed. pp. 139-311. 
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E S. Browning, lie had already withdrawn from practice on 2 .-■ 

| wombef, iSBz. it was in that, in the course of the Easter Vacation, 
Munro paid his last visit to Rome, staying the HStct Continental, 
He was not in good health ’ when he reached Kona . and he suffered 
a goSd dfeal from malaise: So said Dr. Steele, who saw him several times, 
and received from him a specially corrected copy of the second edition 
of Sabrina? SoroUa, ultimately handed over to my informant. Mr. . F ■ 
Smith, Fellow of St, John's College. Cambridge. It was with Or. Steele 
that Munro took his last walk in Rome ; and it was under his friendly 
advice that Monro obtained the best professional attendance available 
during the illness which ended in his death on the 30th of March. No 
admirer of the great Latin scholar was keener in his resentment against 
any Teutonic attempts to detract from the credit due to his rticmorubte 
edition of Lucretius, 

In 1887. Dr. Steele decided on settling for the rest of his life m 
Florence, where the Steeles arrived in the year when the new facade 
of the Duoino was unveiled. In the autumn of that year they settled 
in No 33, Via Sim Gallo, where Dr. Steele's friend, the Arabic scholar, 
Mr. Guy le Strange, found them when he himself and his wife went to live 
in Florence in 1SS8. 

In iSqi Mrs. Steele produced the Life of the Rt. Hon. Arthur Mac- 
mtmugh Kavantgh {1831-188$ M.P, for County Wexford and [until 
1S80) for County Carlow. As the son of Mr. Thomas Kavanagh of Borns 
by Lady Harriet l.e Peer Trench, younger daughter of the second Earl 
of Oancarty. the hero of the story was the first cousin of Mrs. Steele, 
who. as Sarah U Poor Trench, was the daughter of the Kev. William 
Le Poor Trench (son of the Archbishop of Tuam] by Lady Louisa Le Poer 

Trench, elder daughter of the second Earl. 

It was a remarkable narrative of triumph over apparently insuperable 
physical disabilities which did not prevent his pursuing an adventurous 
and, socially and politically, beneficent career. In the preface the writer 
gratefully acknowledges the 1 guidance and co-operation of her hus¬ 
band. and it Is easy to trace his hand in the classical mottoes at the head 
of not a few of the chapters, no less tlian seven of these apt quotations 
being derived from his favourite poet, Horace. In the course of : 
narrative she describes Mr. Kavaftagh's reconstruction of the little town 
of Ballyragget, ten miles north of Kilkenny, and writes as follows of the 
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place where (as we have seen above) she was married to Dr. Steele in fhe 
drawing-room of Mr. Kavanagh’s mother « 

The name to English ears may sound uncouth, hut to many a lover of scenery 
it will pleasantly recall the broad Nore gliding silently through the rich pasture- 
land, the avenues of magnificent lime and beech trees, the ilex grove suggesting 
the beauty of an old Italian villa, and, towering over all, the well-preserved ruins 
of the gray feudal castle. 1 

It was nine years after the publication of this book in 1891, that, 
in the summer of 1900, the Steeles and the le Stranges met in Baden 
Aargau, a Swiss watering-place familiar to the ancient Romans, and also 
to visitors from Florence in the Revival of Learning. Mrs. Steele was 
then suffering from a serious illness, which terminated fatally in Florence 
on the 10th of July. In the words of one who was a constant inmate 
of their home, * their married life was one long poem.’ 

After her death, Dr. Steele went to Rome for the winter of 1900 
and the spring of 1901, and to Bagno a Ripoli 2 for the summer, returning 
to Florence early in September. In November he removed to No. 2, 
Via Pico della Mirandola, whence, under the operation of the Italian 
law of leases, he found it necessary to migrate, in 1910, to a ‘ less com¬ 
fortable house ’ in a ' less eligible situation,’— No. 35 (subsequently 
numbered 53) Viale Milton,—a quiet street extending along the south 
bank of the Mugnone, looking northwards toward the double crest of 
the hill of Fiesole. In this, the last of his three residences in Florence, 
I remember observing that the staircase was adorned with a marble 
bust of his late wife. It was from this house that he sent me, on the 
4th of March, 1914, a letter in which he quoted one of her expressive 
sayings in the course of a description of the severe winter which had 
scarcely passed away. 

The view, from my front windows, of the Pistoiese Apennines was that of a 
bijou Bernese Obcrland, while Our Lady of Flowers posed, in ermine, as Our Lady 
of Snow. A few days of black scirocco (‘ heat without sun ; wind without air ; 
and rain without freshness/ as my dear wife described it), seemed to harbinger the 
spring; but a fierce tramontane has brought back winter again, and the heights 
above Vallombrosa arc white as fleece. But this must be winter’s last rally ! 

Dr. Steele had already resided for some thirteen years in Florence 
before the founding of the British School in Rome in the winter of 1900-1. 

• 

1 P. *3° f- Lady Harriet Kavanagh died in July. 1885 (ii, p, 261 /.). 

1 A few miles S.E. of Florence. 
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His early interest in that School cannot bo better described than in the 

kyiguagtfof its lixst Director, Mr. G, McN. Kush forth. 

Lt was in Tanuarv, tqoi, that I made the acquaintance of Dr- Steele in Rome, 
whither I had come in the preceding November to start the British School- In and 
■ifU-v thTt vffli he was accustomed to leave Florence in the nuddU of the winter, and 
in Rome, living with an old friend- He liked to recall tau former 

li[ t Lhere-tl,e dLtigh« of the summer mp, 

wnrld awokuNal sunset: or the meetings of the Institute hi t ,,rr^ > motnza 
.\ri l.eoEo”ica T (as it was then cal led >, when Helton and Mommsen rmd \ h Ku»i 

■ ' , - h is, i lft j tatten the keenest interest from its inception. After a habitation 
found on the second floor of the M 

of the School was a Library and at the very beginning Dr. Steifc, ] 

Professor IVlham olfftltd a UitgC selection, from his own wtdl-sio'ked *H<-l\es, of 
ctariraJ and archaeological books, together w ith a certain amount of marc general 
Htei llU m e which he thought would be useful to a British institution in Jtaj>. Nlorc- 
!!ver r^Hted a number of handsome bookcases in winch some of huinto 
■ (1 ! t he housed. It was from this nucleus that the pTtstmt weU^qmppcd Library 
of iliu School has beat developed, I well remember the days m March, 1901, when 
from FlorcL, am! he helped me to <mp«k “t"“£*S* 
mnldnc all the while characteristic comments on their contents and author!,. Dr. 
g £«2 fXS genial scholar, hut his favourite work was Plutarch’s 
and this was represented in the library hy a number of editions and ran. 

,all "xJL chaxacteristic of Dr. Stcde have impressed thrives on my memory 
Tip was a fine example of that type of Briton who had made Italy Ins rendenct , and 
*as rK d] v mom at home there than in England, but never lost an atom " r ■ llls sti ' rd >' 
nationality. The other point was his rapacity' for enjoying life to the full- b 
I m iv add he was most happy when helping others to enjoy it with him. _ L 
It his best when he withered congenial and cultured friend* round his Uu^pitabSc teard, 

, ncci'd than to MW .** of btttorit whi.h um., a bo 

® x , f it,is lib- were n„t neglected, f recall a characteristic occasion when 

andTw ™™^ sigh^^U — WbwH by . dcmc-M » *. ■*«* 

Casti-I Fusuno and a walk through the pine woods lo the sea . 

n f .I - \ a -t times that I saw him was h-S u guest at bis house m l-lnrenct 

the sprint of 191=, when one evening he gathered round his table 
5 , 1 i,kLLr \V V Smith and others, and the talk was worthy of the men 
U alter Adiburne \\.. F.Jbmith, J - , jn the ^ of the term, 

well ^ the* body, if the vitality of the human organism was to bemaortaured m tht 
» tl.« Larec number of hooks prawuted by Dr. and Mrs. Sleek was s of 

i£h«fomd it h »li*ry J»*«ff£ !^ gS!g5L. JlEt 

KSS w *■ ~ »*> - 

that this fact fully justifies the gift (J-l-.S.). 
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face of advancing years, The memory of that stalwart but genial nature, of that set 
purpose to extract all that was best from life, has helped m ta traverse thi*e gloomy 
days which he just lived to s^e T but by which lie would never hn*e been daunted.* 

Dr. Steele had been the special correspondent of The Lancet during 
his residence in Rome which ended (as we have seen) in 1887. "On his 
removal to Florence, he continued to discharge that duty, and, incidentally 
lo give repeated proofs of his abiding interest in the Latifl language, 
even in its latest international developments. Some of these proofs 
came to my own personal knowledge. Thus, on 9 December, *1892. the 
correspondent of The Lancet sent to that periodical a brilliant account 
of the great international celebration of the Galileo Tercentenary at 
Padua. 1 was then unaware of its authorship, but I afterwards saw 
how charaeVristic it was of my future friend to record the satisfaction 
with which the Latin address sent by Cambridge had been welcomed by 
* the compatriots of Livy/ 1 * 

Again, the honour conferred on 25, August. 189S, on Camille Golgi 
at the Cambridge meeting of the International Congress of Zoology and 
Physiology, was described in The Lancet as ' warmly welcomed by the 
medical profession in Italy/ 1 Lastly, the publication of my Oraiiones 
et Epistotae on 6 May, 1910, was followed, to my surprise, by a tong 
article in The Lancet of 4 June, in which the internal evidence led to the 
friendly reviewer being easily identified as Dr, Steele. 3 4 

It was not until the spring of 1911 that I made Dr. Steele's personal 
acquaintance. During the Easter Vacations of tqn and 1912 my wife 
and I spent nearly the whole of our holiday in the suburbs of Florence 
at the H 6 iel tes Lancs beyond San Gervasio, anti at the Aurora on the 
hill of Fk-sole. It was at Dr, Steele s house in the Yiale Milton that, 
in 1911. we met the celebrated historian, Pasqualc Villari, then in the 
eighty-fifth vear of his age, and it was from the same house that 1 went 
with my friend Mr. W* F, Smith, to call on the distinguished scholar, 
Domenico Compare!ti, then at the age of seventy-seven. Both of these 
were Senators of Italy ; Villari was already a Corresponding Fellow of the 
British Academy, while Comparetti was [on my own proposal) elected 

1 The f.ffflfci, 17 D*c„ p. i-jtf. quoted mote to Of tit tones et Epi.tfvtnr Cantn- 

brigi*nus t No. 54S. 

1 The lancet, 10 September, iSyfi. p, 733, quoted 1 bid, JC<j. 

4 See also The Lancet (or 7 September, ro 1 - 1 . P- J+ (oil Ihe Iion* 1 r.iry degites af 
*5 July}. 
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fc iqi 6 On hearing of that well-deserved distinction. Dr, Steele 
-rote lo mo in terms, which exemplify the Imcrnattonal «*»"“ 
he happily used in the interests of classical scholarship and h.stonc 

learning. 

Nothin, phases him mere than the 

evc , r “>• k "™’he rlob'Tr 1 ’ ms" at‘such » J ymf^ium that CompMVtti mat 

for the Oxford degree of O.OL.-an honour M 
tested on liquate VHIan after a s«nflar rmrwitte, 

*raong the means of social intercourse enjoyed by Dr Steele m 
Florence, in and after 1909, teas the ‘ walking party ' foutukd by hn»H 
and an American scholar, Mr, Ashbumer, lute Fellow of Jin ton. It 
was formed of friends who went every Thursday to Hesole °”lsewhem 
had luncheon together, and made an excursion or not (as they felt inch ) 
to various points of interest. The number varied from three to a doze 
and the luncheon was varied by all binds of conversation. 

Late in February. 1913, I sent him a single copy of the words spok .n 
in presenting Mr. le Strange for an honorary degree in the Senate House 
of Cambridge, Dr. Steele’s graphic description of the way in whic 1 e 
had caused this copy to be circulated in the city and in the suburbs ot 
Florence might well have suggested a set of hcndecasyllables in 
manner of Catullus or Martial 

h wm”oumb ofTii Guv'S surviving friends in Florence, rt fa™!.* „» M— 
venwstiorum- 

During the summer months Dr, Steele repeatedly -became tenant 
of a finely situated villa known as Sant' Antonio on the north-eastern 
outskirts of Tivoli. The villa has had a literature of its own ever since 
it became, for five and twenty years, the residence of its late owner, 
Mr F A Searle. a brother of the late Master of Pembroke College, Cam¬ 
bridge Mr. Searle wrote a number of papers on the ancient assocta tons 
of Tivoli and its neighbourhood, some of which were dchyvr« m 
lectures before the 'British and American Society of Rome. Ljid. 
the title of Sketch^ of TM? these papers were collected m a sma 
ql lt’ volume of 133 Pages, with nine iUus,radons, printed a. the 
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Victoria Press, Rome, in 1906, The preface was written by MM 
Edgecumbe Edwardes, a friend of the Benson family, and of Mi*. Searjf 
and Dr. Steele. * » 

After the death of Mr. Searle, the villa became the property of his 
daughter, Mrs. G, H. Hallam of Harrow. Mr, Hallam lias added 'to the 
literature of the villa an interesting monograph under the title" of 
' Horace's Villa at Tivoli/ published in the Journal of RamMn Studies, 
vol iv (1914)/ where Mr. Searles arguments in favour of the opinion 
that the Villa was on the same site as one of the residences of Horace 
are stated with precision and are further reinforced. 

Such was the pleasant retreat in which Dr. Steele delighted from 
time to time in gathering his friends around him in the late summer or 
in the autufnn. As a lover of Horace, he was keenly alive to all the 
Horatian associations of the place, and of the Sabine country in the 
immediate neighbourhood. He had been the first to show Henry Pelham 
the site of Horace's Sabine farm, looking down on the valley of the 
ancient DigenUa which flows into the Anio below Vicovaro, a site which 
has been made familiar by Milman's Life of Horace and by Boissier's 
NouveUcs Promenades Archiologiques, On a visit to the Yolscian hills 
he had similarly accompanied Pelham who (to quote a letter from Dr. 
St cede) had 1 found the group replete with attraction in a repemsal of 
the first ten books of Livy.’ 

I recall with pleasure a visit paid to Dr. Steele at Sant 1 Antonio 
by my wife and myself in the autumn of 1912, when our rooms, as we 
looked across the deep gorge of the river, commanded a glorious view of 
the Temple of \esta and the Falls of the Anio, and when our days were 
partly spent in visiting the Villa of Hadrian, or the Tomb of the Plautii. 
or some of the, nearest of the aqueducts of the Campagna. The seven 
days stay at Tivoh was followed by a long drive extending over three 
days, to Subiaco and Olevano and Palestrina, and so back to the hospitable 
villa of our genial host. In a letter of 4 July, 1912, he had described 
this last excursion as one which his guests had “ always enjoyed, well- 
nigh unique as it is, even in Italy, for landscape at once bold and tender, 
and for monuments, classical and mediaeval, redolent of the most august 
associations. 1 Few things delighted our host more than the Horatian 
associations of his vilkggiatura at Tivoli* 1 In more than one of his letters 
to myself, he described his enjoyment of the view- immediately before his 
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‘eyes in a line of bis own composition followed by an apt quotaiiuii from 

^Horace (Ep. i. w, 50)*-— 

Prospidens Arneuis aquas et Tibuns umbrarn, 

Excepto quod non simul esstSj cetera laetus. 

J*jj c Times lor 13 November. 1912. included a letter from I )r. Steele 
on the claims ol Italian as a subject ol study in England, m the course 
of which he quoted part of a poem on the r Praises of Venice/ tn which 
every word is good Latin and good Italian, beginning with the lines 

Tt saluto, alnw l>cu a Pea gencrosa, 

O gloria nostra, 0 Veneta rtgina t 

One of Ins favourite authors was the modern Latin poet and hi^ 
tertian, George Buchanan. At his house in Florence he kept a folio 
volume of that eminent Scotsman's works on the top of his revolving 
book-case. In a letter of 3 June. 1912. he told me that ' during pro- 
fessional life/ he had kept in touch with Latin and brack J only through 
the Greek Bible and Buchanan's Psalms In view of the proposed 
celebration in 1906 of the fourth centenary of Buchanan's birth, he 
offered to the alumni of the four universities of Scotland a pnae of a 
hundred guineas lor the be*L essay on ' Sixteenth century Humanism, 
as illustrated by the life and work of George Buchanan p ‘ the prize 
was won by Mr. T. D. Robb, whose essay was published in the Glasgow 
Quatercenteimry Studies' in 1907. He also printed an original Alcaic 

Ode in his honour . . 

His interest in the study ol Horace prompted him to make a special 
study ol the Alcaic Odes, and from time to time he printed odes of his 
own'in that metre for private circulation. ' For some years before his 
death,' as has been stated by Professor Hurrower ol Aberdeen, 'his 
lriends had urged him to colled his verses into book form, but Ins taste 
was so exacting and his modesty so great, that he found great difficulty 
in complying with their wish.* He had. however, collected several of 
these odes, which he caused to be put into type. One of the most re- 
markahle is the ode in which Horace welcomes Bums to the land ol the 
famous. Conducted by Horace, Bums is introduced first to Virgil ; 
and then to Catullus, Propertius, Ovid and Tibullus, and. last of all. to 

. Cp„ in fcmi. ,ny letter on ‘dt. Steele ol Tlorenee.' in lire iittWfT Supple"'*) 
al The Times (or 2 August, 19I". P- 3 ^ 
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his compatriot Buchanan, betide whom, at the Olympic banquet, he* 
witnesses the assembling of the immortal guests, from Jove himself to^ 
the attendant Hebe with Ifer store of nectar. Among tlic more serious 
poems is the last, an English rendering of the elegiac lines written by 
Pope Leo XIIL a few days before Iris death, begriming with the worth* 

F (Units ruit hora. But, in the present pages, the most tit ting ending to 
this brief mention of his poems is the tasteful translation of^tlie Latin 
hexameters, which the poet Gray, in sending them to West on 21 April, 
1741, himself introduces as follows : 'The place and its charming pros¬ 
pects demand a poetical farewell, and here it is/ /The heading to Dr. 
Steele's rendering is ' A farewell to Florence/ but it is clearly 1 A 
farewell to the view of Fiesole from Florence/ the ' prospects ' rather 
than the ' pface ' itself. 


0 hills of summer coolness, FaesuMt 
The zephyrs haunt, by Pallas' boon, you shine 
Ensilvered with her own yrey glistening tree, 

The jewel of Etruscan Apennine 3 
No more from Amo shall the joy be mine 
S'our villas and verandahs to admire 
Around your forehead circling, line on line 
To see your Dome 1 outs oar the cypress spire 
And roof o'er rustic roof hong higher still and higher. 

Of the characteristic olive-trees and cypresses mentioned in the 
poet's fare well to the view of Fiesole, the olives appear once more in the 
olivcium Ftte&tilatj urn of 3 )r. Steele's Sapphic Ode to Arthur Balfour, 
while his Alcaic Ode to Villa ri un his eightieth birthday ends with the 
prayer that, at long Last . ' Flora, who giveth her name to our city of 
Florence, may spread her mantle of lilies on his cypress-shaded tomb.' 

Dr. Steele had fully intended spending part of the summer and 
autumn of 1917 at Tivoli* but he stayed on in Florence on purpose to 
attend to his nonagenarian sister. Early in June Mr. le Strange had 
lately heard from a friend that ' Dr. Steele was as young and as hospitable 
as ever.' On Sunday, 15 July, he went out to Settignano [a few miles 
south-east of Fiesole), where he called on Mrs. Janet Ross at the fine 

1 The introduction of ttl<- word ’ Dame ‘ is possibly due to the influence ot a passage 
in Euf£ace‘» Glft-tsital Tatff (tii, 28 }. but it is the view Ol Ilorente from Ficsote, and not 
that of i'LCftok' Irom Florence, which is nu- mt by limUcc in the words ’ Above thc^e 
Tisefi the rfamt of the cathedral.' The cathedral of Fickle has a taU And slender tower 
but no' dome.' Gray's own word 13 Aider, which surges Ls 1 Fane ' rather than ' Dame/ 
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old castellated villa of Poggio Gherardo. This lias been identifie^l as 
*he palace described by Boccaccio as the scene of the first day ol the 
Decameron** standing * on a small hill equidistant on all sides from any 
road In the centre was a pleasant and large courtyard, with arcades 

and halls and rooms.' 1 and with other attractions which have since 
disappeared, Mrs. Ross has herself given us r in her Old Florence and 
Modern fmemy, a view ol the square battlemented castle with its 
cypresses and olive-trees standing at a due distance from ns walls - In 
her Reminiscences she has since discoursed on the above passage ol 
Boccaccio ; she has described, first to the author of 1 -Mhe.n and no* to 
her readers, ' the wonderful view ’ from the terrace, and the splendid 
■ art-memories of Settignano and Maiano' ;» and, in the frontispiece of that 
work has enabled us to realise her own presence, seated at her writing- 
desk in front of a wall crowded with many precious little objects ol 
painting or of sculpture in the room in which she may well have received 

Dr. Steele on that Sunday afternoon. • 

After tea. Dr. Steele rose to leave and began fumbling for bis 
spectacle-case : a change came over his face while he simply said. " Send 
for Elliott ’ (bis house-keeper). He immediately became unconscious. 
He died at the villa on the next morning, and was burred m the Florentine 

cemetery two days later. 

Dr. Steele's abiding interest in the Library of the British School 
In Rome is proved by a letter written to myself from Sant' Antonio, 
on 27 July, 1916 : 


T (-imp here fur vili^siafura. lor one reason among other* to see how the Library 
ol iTKtSSWSTSSS. library I on, credited with.being the ■ vender ! tm 
fc^mhJmoudOL Bui 1 find it is still stored away in buses awaiting release 
from such durance when the conclusion of pcare will admit of the School s resuming 
work in the building reserved for it. 


There is good reason for believing that he formed the design of 
bequeathing to the Library the choicest of his books, so far as they were 
appropriate to that destination. In the summer of 1913 he lost his 
nephew, who was in medical practice at Southport and Birkdale. The 
nephew was an executor under his will, and (as lie said in writing to 


I Te?a on P. *d- ftschclu Scherilto. Milan, I9M 
*View facing p. 15$ (■W* 

> Ykt Fourth GcHtJaHe*, I9**« PP- 
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myself) lit: was much occupied in England and on his return to Italy with 
legal business due to his nephew s death. Any changes that he may* 
then have made in his own will were possibly only temporary and pro¬ 
visional ; and, apparently, he did not arrange for the carrying out of his 
design in favour of the British School. 

Nearly seventy small quarto pages of the above-mentioned Verse 
Compositions were standing in type at the time of his death. Instructions 
to bind twenty copies were thereupon given to Messrs. PiUans and Wilson, 
publishers, of S2 Hanover Street, Edinburgh, who happily asked Professor 
Harrow er to write a brief biographical preface. 

From the preface I learn that Dr. Steele bad a great scheme for a 
Lyra Scatter which he was ready to finance, and which he had asked 
Professor Harrower to edit— a collection of the best Greek and Latin 
verses by Scotsmen. 

Apart from this preface, the Professor paid a tribute to his memory 
in the Scottish Historical Review for October, 1917, from which I cull a 
few phrases, arranging them in my own order: — 

!Ee was' 011c of the last of a good old type, the scholarly physician.' 1 In genera] 
literature lie preferred the old and well tried. Dante was tn him more than any 
uf the moderns.' ' A Scot to the backbone/ he ‘ knew his 44 Sir Walter 54 as few 
do nowadays/ 

His rare geaiialiiy and charm of manner endeared him to his friends,, and those 
wild had tile pleasure of being his guests at one of the periodic Inncheons of the old 
Walking Party" at Fiesole realised with admiral ion the full import of the old 
words, 1 A kmdly Scot/ 

He was a stout upholder of the old learning against m rider a tendencies in edu¬ 
cation. The title of an article on ' The passing of Latin/ be once said, went to his 
heart like a knife. Bui he was no old-fashioned scholar \ he was one of the most 
enthusiastic and generous supporter of the British School of Archeology at Rome, 
anil deeply interested in questions of Ho ration topography. 


Dr. Steele was an occasional contributor to the Scotsman, and, in 
a notice written by the Rome Correspondent of the Morning Post, he is 
justly described as ‘ an ardent Unionist.' In the article already quoted, 
the editor of The Lancet describes him as ' a beneficent supporter of many 
religious and educational movements, both in Italy and at home. He 
was a learned, witty and modest man, and, throughout his life, all his 
thoughts and actions were inspired in the most practical maimer by his 
devotion to the doctrines of the Established Church/ 

' In Florence he was a well-known figure in Holy Trinity Church 
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and a warm friend of Canon Knotty s, besides being generous in all things 
relating to the jchurch/ “to which he gave two beautiful stained-glass 
windows, one of them in memory of Mrs. Steele. 1 

» The words once spoken by an admirer of his father may be applied 
with equal truth to himself, We may say of this scholarly son of a 
scholarly father :— 

Tlie noblest feature of his character remain to be mentioned. His unassuming 
simplicity, his genial [rumour lighting up (as it frequently did) his noble face, his great 
humility, endeared him t-■ all who knew him. 2 

The opening lines of the Shakespearean motto, which he prefixed 

to the memoir here qnoted, are no less appropriate to himself:— 

> 

0, "ood old man, how well in thee appears 
The constant service of the antique world. 

In the world of classical scholarship, his widely diversified learning, 
and his genial, kind, and unpretending personality, had a distinctly 
international value, During the forty-two years of his residence in Italy, 
he was. among classical scholars, a living link between the land of his 
birth and the land of his adoption. Like another resident in Florence, 
whose happy influence is gratefully recorded on a tablet in the Via Maggio 
beside the Casa Guidi windows, 

fc-C€ , , , twrra audio fya Italia t lughilkrra. 


1 1 tiliirmiUiort derived from l-LIJintt. 

5 Memoir ol the Rev. Peter Steele, p. 19. 
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THE ROMAN MEDALLIST'S OF THE 
RENAISSANCE TO TI1H TIME OF LEO X. 

By G. F. HILL, F.B.A. 

TflF.RE was not, properly speaking, a Roman School of Medallists 
before the middle of the sixteenth century, and when at last something 
like a school could be said to have been established at Rome, the art had 
fallen to so low a level, in every respect except that of technique, that it 
had become nearly devoid of interest. The medallists who worked there 
front the time of Nicholas V. were almost, if not quite, without exception 
immigrants from otherjritics such as LIor nt e or Mantua. The work of 
this artistic colluwcs gentium, however, received a certain definite impress 
from the surroundings in which they lived. There may not be a Roman 
style, but there is a Roman atmosphere, and the relations of the artists 
with the Papal court give a certain continuity of interest which it is 
worth while to try and trace. 

The commonest of all Italian medals are to be found in the long 
series of portraits of the Popes. One of these series, with fancy likenesses 
of St Peter's successors down to John XXI 1 . (1410-17), rude castings of 
no artistic value, was made at some time in the sixteenth century, and 
is said to be the work of a Milanese^ Giovanni Battista Pozzi. More 
respectable in regard to workmanship is the series of Popes from Martin V 
(1417-33) to Pius V. (1566-1572), struck'from dies by Giovanni Paladino. 
The portraits gn this series are copied from authentic likenesses, but onlv 

■( 
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(he buest of the series have any value as contemporary documents. 
B*>th these medallists worked towards the end of the sixteenth century, 
one of them supplementing the other, and they need be mentioned only 
in Qrder to give warning against the too frequent use that is made of 
their work as contemporary' evidence. 

Apart from a small piece 1 struck from dies, and commemorating 
the presence of Eugetrius IV* at the Florentine Council in 1439, which 
hardlv concerns us here, as it is on too small a scale to aim at portraiture, 
the earliest medal of a Pope made by a contemporary medallist repre¬ 
sents Nicholas V. (1447-55), although it was not made actually in his life¬ 
time. The artist was Guaccialotti of Florence. Since it is now practically 
certain that the greatest of Italian medallists, Pisandlo, whq ended his 
days in October, 1455A was in Rome at the time, we might have hoped 
for a portrait of Nicholas from his hand. But the only evidence that 
the Pope may have sate to him is of doubtful validity. In the collection 
of drawings in the Louvre 3 which contains the great majority of authentic 
studies by the master, there is a record by someone who was contemplating 
a medal of Nicholas, A sketch for a medal represents Atlas bearing the 
globe ; to the left are crossed keys; to the right, a tiara ; above, the 
words NICOLA VS - PAPA V are set out in a circle. I do not feel certain 
that the style of the drawing is Pisanello's ; and I have not found the 
watermark (a pair of shears) on any other paper used by the artist, 
although it is of his time-,* We know nothing of Pisanello's activity from 
1449., when he was still working at the court of Alfonso the Magnanimous 

1 Martinori |.4fliuiJi delta Zecca di Roma. Martino V., ■etc,, Wl8, p. 46}, who appears to 
know this piece only front the iIIustration in Bonanni (NMmfawoftl Pontificuw Romanorum. 
nh>>) makes the surprising statement that it is in all probability a restitution by Paladino. 
Hf says that it is later than Eugenius TV. because, as he assumes, the shield, with the 
crossed keys which balances that with the arms of Eugcnius is the shield of Nicholas V., 
whereas it Is, of course, merely the arms of the see of St. Peter. (NichnSas, having no anus 
of his own, adopted the same device for his shield.' A glance at the illustrations in 
Ffitdliintler, Die- geprtigle n hahenischen Medciillen, p. 1 j, PI. L, 8 (silver, 31 mm,, Berlin 
Collection} or in Catal. O, C- Kossi (1SS3). lot 203. Tav. III. (sold, 3:1mm i will show the 
impossibility o[ the attribution to Paladino. The piece was perhaps struck at Florence 
rather than Rome. 

* Gins. niailego, Afti del R. lit. i’Vw, IxviL p, 850. 

1 Keened Vallardi, fob 6j, no, 231<j ; reproduced in Hciss, Mtd. de la Ren., Vittore 
Pisano, p. 38. 

* Hill, Pisanello, p, an, The argument from the water* mark against PEwmeHo's 
authorship is, it must be admitted, weak* since we have no other drawings which. We can 
5,-iy were done by him later than 144^. and in Route he may have obtained a new stock 
of paper 
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at Naples, until his death six years later; and though it is a fair con¬ 
jecture, it is no more than a conjecture that life may have been attracted 
to Rome by a commission from the Pope. 

Thu medal of Nicholas that has survived (Fig, i) 1 was cast by Andrea 
truaccialotti or Guazzalotti of Prato, presumably very soon after the 
Pope's death, A heavy, lumpish work, it is the earliest extant effort 
of the artist. Guaccialotti was born in 1435, so that lie was but little 
more than twenty years old at the time, 5 He was the son of Filippo 
Guaccialotti, and belonged to an old and respectable family of Florentine 
citizens domiciled at Prato. At some time he entered the household ol 



E'lc, 1- Nicholas, V. Ltv Anuhh* iiuacoai otti. 


Niecolo Pahnieri, bishop of Orto, of whom lie has left an interesting 
portrait medal. He held the post of papal Scriptor, and was also canon 
of Prato and priest of Ajolo (lolo) near that city* With these clerical offices 
he combined considerable activity as a bronze founder and medallist. 

The medal of Nicholas bears on the reverse a design of the Pope 
seated in a ship inscribed ECTESIA ; he holds the helm in his right hand, 
and in his left a cross, to which is attached a pennon charged with the 
crossed'keys. The inscription states that the Pope reigned eight years 
and twenty days, and died 25 Mar., 1454 (1455 N.S.J, The signature is 
A N D R H AS (.VACIAI XJT IS. E vc fyt hing about t he medal, composit ion, 
conception, lettering, is coarse and amateurish, though unaffected and 

] From Frictlliindcr. lint. Sck nu w ir me h USifeaJ, p. 134, 

For Uis biupraphy see J. Friedttinder, Andreai Guacialuti von Praia (1957^, and tin- 
same aultinf'*, Iiaiumsckt (rESSi), pp, ijo #. 
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sincere enough, Bv thy tiroe when lie came to make his r next medal r 
that of CaMxtus JU. (1435-1458). ilit: artist's technique had manifestly 
improved, although the medal itself is of small interest, except as tlie 
only contemporary medallk portrait of the Pope {PL 1 L i). The reverse 
hears tlfe Papal arms and the inscription AIJFONSVS BORGIA GLORIA 
iSPAN IE. Guactialotti's third medal, representing Pius II, (1458-64), 
was cast in 1460, and follows on the same Lines as its predecessor, with 
portrait and coat of arms (Pi. I* I, rev*)* At some other time in the 
same reign he did a second medal of the Pope (PL I, 2), with an 
interesting portrait, and a reverse—the Pelican in her Piety—which is 
copied straight from Ihsanello's medal of Vittorino da Fcltre. It is 
evident that the inscription originally read 1 Its ut htc cordis parit de 
sanguine naios ; but no specimen with this reading has been preserved ; 
thy verb was at an early stage altered from the third to the first person 
singular, and the T replaced by a rosette* 1 

The medals of CaHxtUS and Pius are unsigned, but are clearly by the 
same hand as later signed medals ; and even if the evidence of style did 
not suffice, we have an epigram of Giov, Antonio Carnpam- -a bishop 
who frequented the court of Pius—which proves that Gunctialotti made 
medals of that Pope : 

1 acre Plum Andrea cadas Pratensis et auro, 
vivo ut crcdatur vivus in acre loqui.' 

There are no contemporary medals of Pius other than the two which 
we have described, 

Tiiis study is not concerned with the work of Roman medallists as 
coin-engravers* It is perhaps however not inappropriate to mention 
that the latest writer - on the Roman mint suggests that Gu&dcialotti 
may have engraved dies for the coinage of < alixtus III.; but, as he himself 
admits, the suggestion lacks the support of documents. 

For some reason unknown to us Guaceialotti did not work for Paul II ,; 
no medal, at any rate, from his hand relating to this Pope has survived. 
Wo shall find him again at work in Rome under Sixtus IV. But two 
pieces must be mentioned before we dismiss the earlier period in his 
career. At some time before 1467 he made the medal of his patron 

1 In his medal ut Nicholas V, -iitso ttK* uruM seems to have hid trouble with hi3 verbs, 
which he writes SEL>I . * . OB 1 IT. 

' Hdcurda MarlitiorE. Arntrah della Zeccn di Ftama, Nicolo V*. etc., p, ji. 
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Niccolb Palmieri r which has come down to us in two forms. The earlier, 
undated, does not name the sitter ; the uildraped, Jtensured bust *b 
surrounded by the motto Xtalus cgres(s)u$ sic redibo (PL I. 3). On the 
reverse, which bears, the signature in the same form as on the medal of 
Pope Nicholas, is a nud*- male figure, a cloak hanging at his back, stand¬ 
ing on an architectural corbel, resting on a spear, and holding an hour¬ 
glass. The lettering 1 and form of signature seem to point to a date 
fairly close to the medal of Pope Nicholas, Examples of the medal 
in this form are rare. 2 But when Palmieri died, Guaccialotti engraved 
on a specimen the following additional inscriptions: on the obverse. 
Nicolaus Palmerius Siculus eps, Orton [us) ; on the reverse. Vix{it) 
an{ms) LXV, obi it A.D. M" CCCCLXVll and Contubernalis B*F. (for 
bemmerito fecit), ■ He presumably therefore, still counted himself a 
member of the bishop's household.'- Many casts based on thG 
engraved piece were made, so that the medal in this form is common. 

Another medal made in Rome at some time between 1453 and 1461 
has with good reason been ascribed to Guaccialotti (PI, II. 2), It 
represents the famous archbishop of Rotten and reformer of the University 
of Paris, Guillaume d’Estouteville. The inscription describes him as 
Archbishop of Rouen, but not as Bishop of Ostia, thus limiting the period 
within which the medal might have been cast. The workmanship Is 
neater than is usual with Guaccialotti. which led Friedlander to hesitate 
in suggesting the attribution. But we may note in favour of the 
suggestion that the reverse inscription Gloria' l 7 rancor (tint) recalls the 

1 Tin- pfcnliiT G is found elsewhere only on the medal of Sidiohs. A Jor A is, 
however, common to all GuncciaiottiV early medals 

1 Those In the British Museum (hen: PI. I. j) and in Mr. T. W. Greene's collection are 
the only specimens recorded, 

* When the bishop died, C,u&ccialotti placed in the church of H, AgOstino (or father, 
M Pr. A, W- van liuren suggests, in the chapel of that name which preceded the Church 
built in i-j&j) a slab, with the hi stop's portrait and an inscription which ended to this 
eElect: Ti.r, orn LXV. mitt. XL dies XXIX. oiiif anno Uni, MCCCCLXVIJ, Andreas 
Prate ns is ab to liiifratitcr edutttlus benement. f. (L Schrader, Mon.Jial. p. 125 V, combined 
with V. Forralla, I sort j. d/.fle'Chiese. v\ p. 15, no, 25}. This monument has unfortunately 
disappeared, but the existing copies of the insert ptioa give ihe eonect interpretation of 
the B.F. of the medal. I owe many thanks to T>t, van Buren for investigating the records 
o( this memorial, and sending me transcripts of the MS, copies by Galietti and Gualdi in 
th* Vatican library'; unfortunately, the slab (which was in the pavement of the left navel 
was evidently much worn when tho&e copies were made, for they vary considerably and 
neither of them gives the artist's signature. The medal in its revised form is described by 
Fofttatmii, de Artliquitatibus Hortae {1723), ^ h, cap. vii, p. 301, from a specimen in his 
own collection. 
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Gloria Ispanie of the Cactus, and that the nude genius holding the 
Dtouteville arms stands, like the figure on the medal of Pabnien, on an 
architectural corbel The handling of the relief is also in Guaceialotti s 

manner* and the lettering not unlike. 

From 14G4 onwards it would appear that the medallist lived mostly at 
Prato, There are extant letters written by him to Lorenzo de' Medici m 
147S ; one of them accompanied four medals which he had cast from a 
model by Rertoldo di Giovanni. Friedlander conjectured that these were 
specimens of the medal of Mohammad 11 ., because, when he wrote, that was 
the only medal known to have been made by Rertolda. Since, however. 
Rode’s attribution to Bertoldo of the medal commemorating the Fazzi 
Conspiracy of 26 Apr.. 147 8 is generally accepted, we may .with mote 
probability assume that this is the piece referred to. The date of the 
letter (11 Sept., 1478) gives ample time for the execution of the model. 
In any case, the Mohammad medal is ruled out if r as Fabric zy 1 says, 
the portrait of the Sultan is copied from Bellini's medal, which dates 

from 14S0. 

Here for the present we may leave Guacrialotti at Prato, and 
consider what was happening at Rome during his absence. 

The medals of Paul II. (1464-? r )“ it<m tho5e which vve have 
already discussed in having a more official character. The former, one 
feels, are just as much private personal medals as those of any other ruler 
of the time. But Paul's medals are more concerned with his activities 
as Pope than with his personality. We Irave, in fact an anticipation of 
the official Papal medal of the sixteenth century. Fortunately, the art 
has the freshness of the quattrocento, and in surveying it we do not look 
out on the depressing dead level of conception which characterises the 
Papal series from the time of the Bonzagnas onward. Among the subjects 
commemorated are the building activities of the Pope including his 
work on the Palazzo di S, Marco and the Tribune of St. Peter s, perhaps 
also work planned but only partially carried out on tlie Capitol or i astel 
Sant‘ Angelo ; the re-organisation of the Roman University ; the elabora¬ 
tion of the Carnival festivities ; the part played by him in securing the 
Peace of Italy ; the reception of a Maronite deputation in 1469 ; and the 


1 Hat Mfdafo. tram. Hamilton. p. 110. I do not feel * arc that tic is right. 

^ j have diKusMd these very fully, and illustrated all known vanet.es. mthc bwmum. 
CifOMCU' 4 th rcr. vol. x, (J01»h aud must refer to that paper for details. 
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Consistory in which the heretic king o( Bohemia, George Podiebrad, was 
condemned in Dec., 1466, Medals were definitely made for the purpose 
of burying in the foundations of buildings, where many of them have 
smc-.' been found, Even before his accession to the Papacy, Pier Barba 
liad ordered for the same purpose a neat little medal with his portrait 
and two different reverses ; the one (PL II, 3) bears his arms as Cardinal 
the other a view of the Palazzo di S. Marco. and both have the same 
inscription Has antes condtdii anno Christi MCCCCLV The artist of 
this medal is unknown. none of the attributions hitherto suggested 
having any plausjbiiity. Nor does it seem possible as yet to identify 
the artist of the group of medals bearing similar types to the medal of 
1455 m differing from it in style) which Paid caused to bo made ten 
years later. These commemorate the foundation of a building which 
^ d^^Tied arx 1 and also the foundation of aides, by which is meant 
as before the Palazzo di S. Marco (PI. IT 5), Connected with these 
medal* by the u.sr of a common obverse is a reverse design of Letitm 
Scholastica (PL IT 7), a female figure in the pose and carrying the 
attribute (a flower) of the classical Spes, accompanied bv two small 
scholars. Below are the letters A - BO, which, there is little doubt 
give the signature of Aristotile Flora vante da Bologna. Tliis man 
is said to have been employed at the Roman Mint ; certainly he was 
accused at a later date (1473) of issuing false coins ; still later, having 
gone in Russia in 1475, he was employed as engraver to the Mint at 
Moscow. I’ioravante may then be responsible for this reverse design 
though it does not necessarily follow that he made the obverse to which 
d is attached Another of the reverse types of Paul, representing 
liartfnii may perhaps, on the ground of style, be attributed to 

the same hand. Fioravante was an architect who specialised in the 
art by no means confined to American engineers, of transporting 
buildings bodily ; thus he successfully moved the Torre della Magione 
at ulogna, and Paul is said, only a few hours before his death, to have 
him consulting him on the removal of the obelisk from the Neronian 
Circus to the Piazza of St, Peter’s. a 

t ni|t *& 
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T Murtinori, Ann, drfta Zrcc* dt AflU, P.iolo It. |>, 7 , 
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Tradition—going back as far as the second edition of Vasari. 1568— 
s*y$ that Bartolpmmeo Bellano of Padua made a medal of Paul. It is 
impossible to find in any of the medals of the Pope the slightest resemblance 
in style to the only medals which can reasonably be assigned to Bellano. 
those o*f Antonio Rosclli and Bartolommeo Cepoia; 1 and Vasari's state¬ 
ment may be dismissed as one of the “ infinite bugie with which, in the 
words of a contemporary, he crammed his second edition. 

On the other hand, in Cristoforo di Geremia of Mantua we undoubtedly 
have the author of a number of medals of the Pope, as well as of other 
persons, and an artist of considerable interest, if uneven merit * 

The date of his birth is uncertain ; he was already in Rome by 
1456, though he did not sever his relations with Mantua, which he visited 
occasionally in connexion with work as jeweller for the Gonzaga. His 
jxatron in Rome was at first the famous Cardinal Lodovico Mezzarota or 
Scarampi. The medal of this prelate (PI. II. 4). wUh its finely charac¬ 
terised profile, is not unworthy to stand beside Mantegna s portrait in 
the Berlin Gallery. The reverse, with a military procession, and the 
mottoes Ecclesia restitute and ex alto, refers to his activity as general of 
the Church. The workmanship of the medal bears sufficient resemblance 
to the signed works of Cristoforo to justify Rossi's attribution of its 
authorship to him, which is « priori probable, seeing that the artist was 


in the cardinal’s service. 3 

When Scarampi died on 22 March, 14 ^ 5 ' seized a great part of 
his possessions, and. as a very natural consequence. Cristoforo went 
over to the Papal service. In 1468 he restored the bronze statue of 
Marcus Aurelius. There is record of payments to the artist in 1469 for 
medals for the foundations of the Palazzo di S. Marco, as well as for 
artillery for the defence of the fortresses of the church. Further, his 
contemporary, Raphael Maffei of Volterra, says in the Commentaries that 
he made a medal of the Pope. Now among the medals of Paul there is 
a whole group resembling very closely in style and lettering the medal of 


. See Burlington Magazine. xxiv. (i 9 H) P 2 " thi * attribution. The arguments 
against the attribution o( medal, of Paul to Bellano are given in my paper m the Sum. 
Ckron. above cited. It is unnecessary here to discuss the baseless guesses of Gualdo. 

which have received more attention than they deterve. . _ . . ... 

* A summary' of his career, with bibliography, is given in Thiemc-Beckcr s Altge- 

*" / M » i On^"grounds 1 for the attribution, we Fabriczy. Hat. Medals (trans. Hamilton). 
P* *56- 
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Scammpi ; they Eire even of the same diameter, an item which may be 
allowed to count with the rest of the evidence. Tlu»e medals 1 com¬ 
memorate among other things the foundation of a building (kas acdcs) 
in 1470 (probably in the Vatican) ; the foundation of the house of the 
Pope's physician Jacopo Gottifredo in the‘Piazza di Pasquino*; and 
lire work on the Tribune of St. Peter's, concerning which entries first 
appear in 1470, the date on the medal [PJ. II. 6), We need not, I think, 
hesitate to assign the whole of this group of medals to Crist of oro, All the 
obverses are from essentially the same model, which has been modi fieri in - 
various ways. It is a powerful portrait ; but it makes it clear that 
Paul was after all wise in taking the advice of the Sacred College on 
his election, not to assume the name Fomiosus. There is also a small 
group of oval medals with an inscription describing Paul as Stablisher of 
the Peace of Italy the Peace of February, 1468 or that of 22 Dec.. 
1470) ; they bear a remarkably characteristic portrait of which the 
original model may well be from JTristoforo's hand (PL III, 1). 

Anyone who is familiar with Roman Imperial coins will not fail to 
recognise in these medals of Paul II. (excluding the oval pieces) a 
deliberate assimilation to the brass sestertii of the early Empire. The 
breath of antiquity was already beginning to affect the style of the 
medal, and indeed it would be surprising if it had failed to do so in Rome, 
of all places. 

The medals of the Pope, however, are of much less importance than 
the two signed pieces which we have next to consider. One of them 
(PL IV. 3) represents Alfonso the Magnanimous of Aragon, who died in 
1458; but it was not, according to the view that holds the field, done 
from the life. This was already conjectured by Friedlander on the 
ground of its style, which shows the influence of Mantegna, rt is interest¬ 
ing to remember that Cristoforo may have come into contact with the 
painter on one of his visits to Mantua 3 or at the time (about 1459 according 
to KristeUer) when the Berlin portrait of Cardinal Mezzarota was painted. 
Now Fabriczy* has noted a curious circumstance which he considers to 
hear out the theory of a posthumous date In 1468 dement of Urbino 


i N «- 1 5—-Hi on PL XII, in the article in the AW Ckr<m. above 
■ Cp. Land.ini, Stofja degli Scttt'i di Rant a, i. 

1 Mantegna 15 first known |o have been in Communication with 
by -I Setter of Jan. 5, I .,57. referring to earlier negotiations I KristeUer 
* Itat. Medals, p. 157. 
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Lodovico Gonuga 
Mantegm. p. Ilte], 
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made a medal of the Count Federigo of MontefeUro, wearing a sumj>- 
tdously decorated cuirass. Now the cuirass worn by Alfonso on 
Cri&toforo's medal is exactly-similar to that of Federigo ; and not only 
the cuirass, but the arrangement of the drapery is so exactly similar 
that we are, it would seem, bound to conclude that one artist has been 
copying from another. Fabriczy argues that the copying cannot have 
been by Clement, since Federigo would have considered it beneath his 
dignity to be represented wearing Alfonso’s armour as it is given on 
Cristoforo's medal. He urges that we cannot assume that the resemblance 
b due merely to Federigo’s having inherited the armour after Alfonso's 
death ; since not only the armour, but even the cast of the drapery, is 
exactly alike on both medals. His argument seems to me preposterous. 
The medal by Clement is so dull and uninspired, and so poor in execution, 
that it is difficult to suppose that such a finely characteristic portrait as 
Cristoforo's owes even the details of the armour to it. (. ristoforo s work 
has all the air of being done from the life, or, if it is copied, then of being 
copied from something less mediocre than Clement's medal. 1 The original 
may in that case well have been a bust in the round, as the treatment of 
the bust on the medal suggests. 2 

It seems then moat reasonable to conclude that Crist of oro's medal 
dates from the last years of Alfonso's life (by which time the artist would 
already have been acquainted with Mantegna, oral any rate with his 
works) or from stwan after his death ; that Federigo inherited the suit 
of armour in question from Alfonso ; and that Clement took a short cut 
to what he thought was success by copying Cristoforo’s medal in 
respect of the cuirass and drapery. 

As regards the borrowing by Cristoforo of another element in the 
composition there can, however, be no doubt. In placing the crown in 
its curious position under the bust he has followed Pisancllo, who used 
this arrangement in two of his medals of Alfonso. Another Mantuan 
artist, MeUoli, also followed the example, in his medal of Christiem III. 

The reverse of Cristoforo s Alfonso is a lively composition of the 
coronation of the king by Mars and Be Ilona (but for the inscription one 

i Fabriczy'« suggestion that Cristoforo followed Faota da. Kagia&i's modal of ALhyiso 
for the features seems to me to be very wjda of the miirk. 

* This treatment Of the bust, which Friedlander has already observed, was followed 
by later Mantuan medallists, as by Mclioti in his portraits of Christiern 1 , of Denmark 
and Francesco III. Gonzagn. and by finberto m ht.V portrait of the latter prince. 
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would have identified the goddess as Victory), The suggestion al r ea dy 
made iliat this medal was known to later Mantuan artists is borne oftt 
by the fact that a figure of Mars in much the same attitude, but for the 
right arm* is found on a medal of the school of TAntico representing 
Luca Zuharis. 

!'he rcverse is signed CHRISTOPUORYS HIERIMIA ; on the 
nest medal to lie considered the signature is given more fully, 
CHRISTOPHORA S I IIERIMIAE * F,. in which, as Friedlander remarks, 
h may stand either for FiUits or Fecit : in either case. Geremia must have 
been the artist's father's name. 

The medal of Constantine the Great (long wrongly supposed to 
represent Augustus) is not so fine a work of art as the Alfonso, but it is 
fnh of interest (PL IV* 2). 1 The portrait is undoubtedly meant for 
Constantine. Fhe inscription, it would appear, is a not too intelligent 
adaptation of some ancient inscription, such ns that on the Ponte S* 
Bartolommeo in honour of Valentmian I., Valeris and Grattan* 
(ristoforo's wording Ls Caesar Impcrator Ptmt(ifex) P.P.P. d semper 
Augustus vir. All the elements of this, except the rather absurd vir, 
can be picked out of such an inscription as that which 1 have mentioned ; 
in the Roman original P.P.P. stands for Pater Patriae, Proconsul. What 
t ristofnro thought the letters meant. ! hesitate to conjecture. But they 
have an interest for us in connexion with another medal, reprcsenling 
* osinto Yccchio, which has been attributed on grounds of style to the 
same artist. The inscription in this case is Magnus Cosmis Medicts P.P.P 
' hher varieties of the same medal read Cosmus Medicts deertto publico 
P p r referring obviously to the title pater patriae which was conferred 
on Cosimo after his death in 14(15, These medals raise various interesting 
questions which do not concern us here ■ but the occurrence of these 
three mysterious letters is a slight confirmation of the attribution of one 
at least of the pieces to Cristoforo ; and if that attribution is right, the 
suggestion made by the Lite J, de Foville, that the beautiful portrait in 
the Uifiri ascribed to Botticelli, of a young man holding a sjiecimen of 
the medal with P.P.P., represents Cristoforo himself, becomes very 
attractive. Cristoforo was in Florence with Scaratnpi in 146 z, when he 

1 t have mameA it m the AM e Mtmori* Istitev Italian* di Nurnism.. ii {1913} 
PP 257-26*, where iiaron d* Cdsfon's surest ions as. to the portrait and othtr details wilt 
be found fully worked out. 
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may havy modelled Cosimo's likeness, even if he did not make a medal 
a f ihe time. If.* as the analogy of the Constantine medal suggests, the 
artist used his Latin abbreviations unintelligently. then the medal of 
Cosimopwith P.P.P. may after all carry no allusion to his posthumous 
title of Pater Patriae, and may have been made during his lifetime, 
possibly in 1462. 

But this is a side issue, and we have not yet described the reverse 
of the medal of Constantine, Besides the artist's signature, it bears the 
inscription Concordia Augg{ustorum) ; in the held are the letter S,C. 
(the Senates ConsilMo of Roman coins). The Emperor, laureate and togate, 
holds a caduceus in his left hand, and with his right grasps the hand of a 
veiled female figure who holds a cornucopiae. Certain obscure signs 
between the amis of the caducous have been interpreted as the letters 


PAX ; this is, however, very doubtful. 

The interpretation of this group which suggested itself to a contem¬ 
porary. who, there is little doubt, was the medallist Guaceialotti himself, 
is that it symbolises the peace of the Church, hot in the time of Sixtus IV. 
he made :i medal with a portrait of that Pope (inscribed Sixtus P[a)p{a) 
HU. urbis renovator) and provided it with a reverse which is a mere 
rifacimento of Cristoforo’s design (FL IV, 4 ) 1 ^ exergue he has 

placed the word EccUsia. thus identifying the veiled figure as the Church ; 
and the inscription around the group is Con cor. el amator pad. Pan. Max. 
ppp, r which I take to be an attempt at Amator Con cardiac d Pads, 
Pontifex Maximus, etc. 2 It is true that there is no parallel to the cornu- 
copiae as an attribute of the Church, but in the borrowing of allegorical 
figures from classical art we cannot demand too great exactitude in such 
matters from the medallists of the fifteenth century. We shall see that 
the interpretation of the figure as the Church is confirmed by another 
medal, produced in 3489 (p. 4 °)- 


1 It ha.5 burn thought that this medal is a modem concoction. consisting t , f an obverse 
by Gmccialuttl stirmouW with CristoforoV icywk. But 1 here exist* no other original 
p^rtrwt by Gaacaaktti on this scale which the modern labrkator could have used. I know- 
only the reproduction In the Victoria and Albert Museum. A iptdmen is illustrated In 
the *i M Catalogue (Paris. 2S Join, 1919. l*t ^ : but 1 understand th.it it is very 
much re-touched. A nnand wished to attribute the vvOfJt to Lysippus; bill, when be 
wrote praclicallv no critical attention hail been devoted to that am it, 

i The description is so inapplicable La the most pugnacious of Popes that ,1 must be 
either ironical or official. For a similarly clumsy'order of words, compare Comdta 
AvgUSia Contulti Vci,clique SenalUl OU a medal ol Parnate Mabpiero by Guulizam, 
RirlinglQ h MogaAnt. xii. (1907) p. 14U. 
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. then, Cristoforo s medal commemorates the Constant! nian Peace 
of the Church, what was its immediate occasion? I can-think of nothirfg 
mort' appropriate than the visit to Rome of the Emperor Frederick III. 
at Christmas, 1468, the last occasion on which a Roman Emperor was 
*een in Rome. In later days a medal would most undoubtedly have 
been issued by the Pope to commemorate such an event ; and one actually 
exists, probably from the hand of the Florentine Bertoldo, commemorating 
Frederick's creation of a number of knights on Jan. 1. 1469. It is hardly 
like Is that the leading Reiman medallist of the time would have missed 
such an opportunity. 

Two or three other medals which have been attributed to Cristoforo 
di Geremis must be mentioned before we part-with him. One of them 
(PJ. III. 3} represents GuLUaunie dFstouteviib, of whom, as we have 
already seen, a medal was probably made by Guacciatotti at an earlier 
date. Since the sitter is described as Bishop of Ostia, the portrait is 
not earlier than 1461. The rendering of the features is entirely in the 
style of the medals of Paul If. which we have seen reason to attribute to 
Cristoforo. And the bust, though it does not take the exact form of 
those of Alfonso and Constantine, is yet sharply pointed, and has the 
truncation treated in such a way as to suggest an actual bronze sculpture. 
The reverse is the Cardinal's coat of arms. A very similar treatment of 
the bust characterises a remarkable portrait medal (PI. 1 . 4) of a Paduan 
condottierc {Dotius Patavus 7mtide ptefdus) r generally identified with 
tiiambattbta Dotti, who fought in the service of the Venetians and was 
killed in r5i3 fighting against the Spaniards near Vicenza. Assum- 
ing, however, that the medal is by Cristoforo, who died in 147b 
the identification of the sitter must be wrong, since he appears to 
l>e ol an advanced age, and certainly could not have been on active 
service at least 37 years after the medal was made. Dc Foville more 
reasonably identifies the sitter as Paolo Dotti, who flourished about 
146b. 3 

U is extremely probable that this medal and that of the Cardinal 
of Rouen arc by the same hand, and that would seem to be Cristoforo h s. 

I hat the medal of Dotti is not later than the eariy'se verities is clear from 
the following considerations. The type,of the reverse is a figure of Con¬ 
stancy, resting her left elbow- on a column and her right hand on a spear. 

■ fi, Scuftkucuu-t, dc antiquiUUt Utbi* Fatavii p„ 302. „ 
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The reverse of the medal of Costanza Bentivoglio, 1 probably made on 
the occasion of her marriage, H73. is a mere reproduction by casting of 
the Constants of the Dotti medal. The same type, on a larger scale, 
and more roughly executed, appears on a medal of Girolamo Santucci, 
Bishop* of Fossombrone (13 Get., 1469 to 25 July, 1494), which is 
certainly by a Florentine hand. 1 The comparative roughness of the 
treatment suggests that it is copied from the medal of Dotti, or perhaps 
even from the reverse of Guaccialotti s Sixtus IV-. of 14^^ which is 
itself a copy of the Dotti reverse (PL L 5). A freer version of the 
same original (with the column converted into a bundle of arrows, and 
an arrow substituted for a spear) appears as the reverse of a medal of 
Maria Poliziana. 3 

A third attribution, which would credit Cristoforo with the little 
medal (PL III. 4) of Marcello Capodiferro. ' Merct malhim hospes 
virorum/ one of the Roman Conservator! in 147S, seems to me to have 
little to be said for it ; in conception, composition and modelling it seems 
to me to have no more than a superficial resemblance to Cristoforo s 
work, though it may be the product of a younger contemporary of his.* 

We may now leave Cristoforo, who died before 22 Feb.. 1476, and 
return to deal with the remaining medals of Paul II.'s reign/ Tin 
Pope's favourite jeweller was Andrea di Niceolo da V ilerbo, of whom 
documents make mention from 22 Sept., 1464 to 1 Apr., 1475-^ Zippel 
has already suggested that he may have been employed as medallist, 
seeing that from 12 Dec., 1464, to 5 Aug„ 1468, he was Master of the 
Mint, As such he, or his colleague, Emilia no di Pier Mat too Grfmi 7 of 
Foligno, would have been responsible for the dies of the great struck 
medal commemorating a Public Consistory, probably that of 23 Dec., 
146b, at which George Podkbrad was condemned (Fig. 2), 8 This piece. 


1 MideiUfUfS. Florence. i. J>. 54. Ph IV. 4 

* gels, op. cit , p. 54, PI IV. 5. Hb wrongly gives tlw dale □* Sinters election 


io the see of KossO-mbione as 1*7** 

» Burtingtcn Mugaiiiu* (1917)1 P‘ |OIr tl S- , h 

* Armtmd on finally dated it to the period 1500-25, before he knew (>u. i7*C\ 

m.in m 0 nr of the Onaervatori as Mlly as l«7& * add that h e W03 maestro di Strad a 

in 148 .ll (fi- Rodocanacht, ftotnc AH Itntps de Jules It., etc., p. i*t. Huff), 

9 f,- or details, ace, as before. CAron. (1910). 

* G zippd, Le Vite di P&oio U- (in the new ed. of Mara tori. RJ.S.. III. pt« *vi. 


l9 °V name is given as Grrini by Zippel, loc. fll„ hut other writers agree in the form 
Orfini. 1 From tfum. Ckro *. (1910) P- 345 - 
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nearly 3! inches in diameter, was a remarkable achievement for tfte 
coining-presses of the time; probably vary fgw specimens were strait, 
and those on very thin flans. The relief is very low* and indeed the 
machinery of those days would not have been adequate £0 an ythin g else, 
On one side is the Consistory, with the Pope presiding. On the ^ther is 
Christ in glory on the Last Day. with the Saints, the Apostles, the Virgin 
and St. John Baptist, and the dead rising from their graves. A specimen 
of this in gold was given in 1497 by Alexander VI. to Bogus lav X. of 
. omciania , and another or the same gold piece has been described by 
Armandasa coin of twenty ducats. Cast reproductions of this medal 
are common. 

There is a remarkable resemblance in lettering between this piece 
and a large cast and chased medal of the Pope* with his arms on the 
reverse, which bears dear traces of having been made by a jeweller 
(PL IV* i), The use of cable-circles to bound the inscriptions* a charac¬ 
teristic of jeweller's work, is found both on this large medal and on the 
bulla of Paul 11 ., which shows the Pope receiving seven suppliants, perhaps 
the family of the exiled despot of the Morca, Thomas Palaeobgus. Casts 
from this bulla, which would in the ordinary course have been designed 
by the engravers to the mint, were worked up intomedallic form (PI, III. 2). 
The evidence of the jeweller s technique combined with what we know of 
Andrea da Viterbo seems to me to warrant the conjecture that he may be 
responsible for the Consistory medal, the large cast medal, and the bulla 
and the medals made from it. 

In (be reign of Sixtus IV. (1471-1484) Guacrialotti reappears on the 
though not, so far as we know, before 14b T he sensation caused 
in the thristian world by the Turkish seizure of Otranto in July, 14S0, 
was a measure of the relief which was felt when it was recovered in 
September of the next year by the young Duke of Calabria. Alfonso 
was in command of combined Papal and Neapolitan troops ; but it was 
the death of Mohammad JI. and the ensuing civil war, rather than any 
efforts of his, that liberated Dalian soil from the Turkish invaders 
Duacrialotti made three medals in connexion with this event. One 
represents the Pope (PI. I, 5)—a fair, but not vigorous portrait. On the 
reverse is an allegorical figure of Constantia—a nude female figure leaning 
on a column and resting her right hand on a Jong staff. At her feet are 
represented—partly by engraving—Turkish prisoners* arms and galleys. 
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Across the field h engraved the date, MCCCCLXXXI ; and the motto is 
PafC * rt subtecUs d debdlare superb os StxU fates. Interesting in ma^y 
ways, the medal is not an inspired effort ; and one feels that the figure 
of Coustantla is hardly appropriate to the conduct of Sixtus in the crisis. 

This figure of Constantin, her slight drapery, the column oft which 
she leans, her spear or sceptre, even the word CmstanUa in the exergue, 
ar ' : closely modelled on the similar figure and inscription on the reverse 

of the medal of Dotti already described. It would even seem that the 
copying has been done mechanically, i.e. t by taking an impression, 1 
H the medal of Dotti is by Cristoforo di Geremia, as that of Sixtus is, by 
general admission, the work of Guacciabtti, then we have a very clear 
case of plagiarism. But, as we have seen and shall see, it would be by 
no means an isolated case. On the strength of the resemblance between 
the two figures the medal of Dotti used to be attributed to Guacdalotti ; 
but it shows a power of characterisation of which the Tuscan was 
hardly capable, 

Guaccialotti used the reverse of his medal of Sixtus, with the 
alteration of the single word SIXTE to ALFOS, and the addition of a 
palm-branch m the left hand of the figure, for the reverse of a medal of 
the victorious Duke of Calabria. The portrait on the obverse [PI. I 6), 
treated with fair success in three-quarter face, is one of the artist’s lew 
original strokes. It is, in some ways, the hest example on any Italian 
medal of such treatment, which most artists avoided because of its obvious 
difficulties. I or a second medal with the same obverse Guaccialotti 
invented what is easily his most interesting design (PI. I, 6). It represents 
the triumphal entry' of Alfonso into Otranto ; the Duke rides in a high 
car, preceded by horsemen, foot soldiers and trumpeters, driving before 
them Turkish prisoners through a gate of the city ; beyond the gate are 
a lion's head fountain and the forepart of a wolf rising out of the water. 
The inscriptions—all engraved—are Ntapjfa vidrix above;* below. 


'The same Procter may have been employed in Cuaecialotti's other WrouW . 
t jus hts group of the Pelican in her Piety la sufficiently close to Fi-cmi-llr■ ■ * h " 

made by working l[p fln impresstoo. ’ ftsaMUl> a to have bfeen 

1 TH S * wai to tfac city as Naples. hut not necessarily SO Most writers 

Kav ? Silked «». ,«,*» »«cJ. city i. npwitM. if 

* P r 94! 13 right in identifying the fountain as the 1 HuncMrun frmnh, 4 n * ^ ‘ 

“ b >: %T. 

n tended „ and l hi 5 is u priori prohibit. 
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vb It {{Hunt ui ftdcm restitute nt or Itoliaqtit restituta and t lit: date on a 
tablet held by two lit tit; genii ; and below that the signature Opus 
jfnd{me) G(uacaaloti) Pratcns{is)< This medal again gives evidence of 
the artist's habit of taking what he thought good where he found it ; a 
group of figures in the procession is lifted bodily, as the late Mr. P. H. C. 
Allen observed, from the reverse of (riatoforo di Geremia s medal of 
Lodovieo Scarampi (PI. II. 4). Beginning early, as we have seen, with 
a loan from Pisancllo, Guaccialotti devoted particular attention to the 
ideas provided by medals which arc all certainly or probably the work 
of Cristoforo di Geremia. Since it would appear that G u acc ialo tti was 
out of favour at the Papal Court when Cristoforo was employed there, it 
would seem that this was an amiable method of taking his revenge on his 
rival. It is a kind of revenge that comes home io roost when the critics 
get to work. 

Guaccialotti is nut heard of again in Rome, although he survived 
until 1494 or 1495. his name being mentioned in the accounts of the 
Canons of Prato in 1494, but missing in 149b. in spite of his questionable 
attitude to the artistic property of other people, the impression made by 
hi> medals is that of a pleasing but nut brilliant craftsman. 

Of the most interesting medallist 1 of the reign of Sixtus IV, we know 
very little, not even, it would seem his real name. For ' Lysippus the 
Younger/ q jecorqiw:, is apparently a pseudonym assumed 

by this very attractive artist. Raflael Maffd of Vo!terra in his Com- 
mentotrii Urban P after saying that (ristoforo of Mantua made a portrait 
medal of Paul II (k&nico numismate express#) adds: Lysippus vero eius 
neposadolescent Xistum iiii, 1 The margin has the note ’ Lysippus Junior/ 
This is the sole external record of the artist that has survived. But we 
have his signature on two medals. One represents the poet Martinus 
Philethicus, Poet laureate and Knight and Count Palatine, a man of 
letters who was a Professor of Greek in Rome in 1473 ; this is signed on 
the reverse ALrcrt-rr-rroe X^oTtpoe (PI. III. 5)- Tile type is the 

Pelican in her Piety, copied (either direct, or through Guaccialotti's 
Pius II.) from Pisanello's Vittorino da Feltre. The other medal (now 
known only from a seventeenth century engraving) gives a bust of a young 

1 Kor A det. Tiled discU-Hsion of I he WOT* of Lysipp&s. with f Lt:i itlustrationH, pseC 
Burhnflon M«gv:iW. vol. xiii lAiig. I«a*J pp. i oth-r attribution*. p bid. vol, jtvi. 

Oct, [90*?) pp- Berlin A mtlifk* R trickle. xxxiv, p r i. 

1 ijjot. lib. xxi. p. etc* v 4 . 
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man m the clerical dress and cap of the time—Justus) Maras(M) 
optimise) indot(is) adotfacms). On the reverse in a wreath, is the def¬ 
eat ion Lysippus amico optima, i hese two medal* are th*c basis on whieh 
it has been possible to construct, with considerable security, a kirge 
fabric of conjectural attributions 1 The sitters are apparently* cl most 
all frequenters of the Papal Court—one or two high dignitaries, such as 
Raffacl Riario, Cardinal of St. George {PL III. 7, dated 1478), but for the 
most part young scholars, such as the brilliant Milanese lawyer and poet, 
Giovanni A1 vise Toscani, who was in the service of Sixtus and died in 
T 4 75 {Ph VI. t), or minor clerics. There is a fine medal of Raffacl Maffei 
apparently from the hand of Lysippus, which we may take as repaying 
the artist s debt to the scholar for haring given to posterity the only 
record of himself. His style is easily recognised by certain marked 
characteristics. He inherited from his uncle a fondness for a bust with 
a hollowed-out truncation, sharply pointed in front. 3 A careful study 
of Roman .monumental inscriptions made him a master of lettering, and no 
medallist has surpassed turn in such a problem as setting out an inscrip¬ 
tion within a forma] wreath, A favourite ornament—amounting almost 
to a signature used by him is a stalk with two leaves, apparently of a 
kind of poplar. His scholarly connexions explain his fondness for 
Greek; the inscriptions erf the charming medal of Malitia de Gesualdo 
{afterwards bishop of Rapolla, 1482-8) are entirely in that language 
{PL V. 1). 

By far the most important of the medals which can with eertaints 7 
he attributed to this most pleasing artist is anonymous (PI. VI. 3). But 
it is easy to guess who is portrayed. The youth, wearing the round cap 
and dose fitting dress of the clerk of the day, can be no other than the 
artist himself. For the inscription says. di Id il bd visa e gut U tuo 
servo tmra 1 i.e.: 

Oris side the likeness of your slave displays ; 

Turn me, your own fair face will meet your gaze.' 

Ihe reverse is plain, and must have been intended to be polished as 

1 Ihe k'thfs L.P r which occur in the field of two medal* of Toscani need not be his 
signature ; for Other ]cllor& (R J1, £, M} arc used by Ifim in precisely the same way {Reeling, 
A mtlickt Btric k t f , Joe. eti+). „ 

3 Sometimes, as m the bust of Dolti attributed to Cristoforo (Ft* I. wiib a prelection 
in the middle of the hollow* 
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a mirror. It is a pretty compliment, conveyed by one of the most charm¬ 
ing medals in the whole‘Italian series. Very pleasing also, though less 
ingenious, are the medals of the already-mentioned Giovanni Alvise 
Toscani (PI. VL i and III. 6), or those of the scholar and tutor of Ferdi¬ 
nand the Catholic, Francisco Vidal of Noya in Galicia ; indeed there 
are few of Lysippus' 1 medals which have not a sincerity and friendliness 
which make one regret the lack of all personal records of his life. 

As to the medal of Sixtus IV. which he made, there can I think be 
little doubt that it is the one commemorating the rebuilding of the 
Ponte Sisto which was begun on 29 April, 1473. (PL V- 2,) It must have 
been this medal of which specimens in gold were placed in the foundations 
on that day. 1 The Pope's bust has not the characteristic truncation, 
hut that is owing tc the necessity of representing Him wearing cope and 
morse,, But the reverse is absolutely Lysippean ; that is clear from the 
admirable lettering, the well-proportioned formal wreath, and the 
rendering of the water exactly in the style of one of the medals of Toscani 
(PL I! L 6). Fabriczy proposed to attribute to Lysippus a medal repre¬ 
senting the coronation of the Pope by two saints, with the inscription 
Hec damns in terris, adema dahuntur Qlimfio (PI. V* 3) * Put neither in 
composition, nor in lettering, nor in conception — the design owes its 
inspiration, it is true, to the medal of Alfonso of Aragon by Lysippus' 
uncle — can I see anything to remind us of the accredited work of the 
artist. 

Another medallist of note who was engaged to portray Sixtus JV. was 
the Venetian Vettor Gambello (or Camclius, as he Latinized his name). 
His medal* is a work of small importance, with a reverse adapted from 
one of Cnstoforo di Geremia's medals of Paul ILj representing the Pope's 
Audience (PL V. 4:. It may possibly, as de Fovilie suggests, have been 
made during the understanding between Venice and the Pope in 1482. 
The only other contemporary medal of Sixtus is a curious little piece 
apparently made to the order of his nephew, Giuliano della Rove re, 
afterwards Julius II. (PL V. 5). Round a npresentation of the fortress 
of Ostia on the reverse is the inscription Card{inalis) Nepos 

in OsHo Tiberim, showing that the medal was made at Ostia between 

1 lHf<s-jura, cd. Toirtm isini, p. ^6, 

* Trts- de iVuni., Mid. Hal. i. Ft- XXIV* 3 * 

i Frioctl^nJcr, Hal, FL XVH, : J. de- Fc'Villc in Rev, de S'Att anc. et mod. 

sqptii. p. 27«. 
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1471. when Gmliano was promoted Cardinal, and 1484, when Sixtus 

died. We may fix it more exactly to 1483. when Baccio Pantdli began 
to huild the Castle for Giulia no, 1 and specimens of this medal were 
doubtless laid in the foundations. It is one of a small, strongly 
characterized but artistically unimportant group of medals. 1 

Round Lysippus group themselves a certain number of medals made 
in Rome which cannot be attributed to any known artist. Thu medal 
of Guglidmo Batonatti (PL ViL I) 3 has some of the external charac¬ 
teristics of Lysippus' style,, but lacks his intimate touch. The pose and 
treatment of the bust, and the wreath on the reverse {enclosing a design 
of a unicorn, surmounted by a tau cross, emblematic of Christian purity) 
are externalities suggested by the earlier master’s work. It shows also 
traces of Florentine influence. 

A scan io Mario Sforza, vice-chancellor of the Roman Church, was 
bora in 1445, became bishop of Pavia on 20 Sept., 1479, cardinal of S. 
Vito and S. Modest in in 1484, He died on 28 May, 1505. Thu medal 
of him* (PI. VI1. 3) has been attributed by FriedJander toCaradosso, who 
is supposed to have been introduced by t lie Cardinal to the Papal Court 4 ; 
but as Fabriczy points out the attribution is not entirely home out by 
the style and lettering. It describes him as vice-chancellor of the Roman 
Church, and is therefore later than n Aug,, 3492.'' On the reverse is a 
female figure holding a torch, and about to throw incense on a burning 
altar ; above is the arch of heaven (hardly a rainbow, as it is generally 
described) with rays and flames issuing from it. The legend is Sacer est 
locus, iff prophatn, and the altar is inscribed IDEM* This cannot re fur 
to the foundation of the Cathedral of Pavia in 1488, for the chronological 
reason already indicated. For the same reason we cannot accept j. de 
Foville's attribution to Lysippus," since there Ls no evidence that the 
artist was working so late as the nineties of the fifteenth century. But 

t 

1 The inscription on the keep ((iuRiichilditi in Afti Pont. Acsmd Arch. Scr. I, vol. xv. 
p. 48) bays th At he began it in the time of Sixtus TV, | i,t. tic fore 1484) 4.1ml li ni.di ed it in 
[486 under Innocent VXtl. 

1 By the same hand arc the medal with She wimc typo fen: the reverie, and a portrait 
ot Gieliano himself (Id. V. 6), ailtl cine oi the Flarerttiae Fmneesco tie’ fionsi. dated 148.4. 
Sce,£t«rt‘l> 1 ftof( AfdgOflJte, xxx. (1917) p. *91* 

1 Buttingim Magotine. vol. xii. (1907) p. 149- 

* Arm. ;i. 35, 3 ; PTietIJindcr. PI XXXVI 

* fabrieiy, p, i(kj, ’ * ed. Tommasini, p. jtfli. 

7 Rev. Sum. | 1913) pp 547 ff. 
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\ve may admit that the piece shows some traces of the influence of Lysippus, 
a* in the lettering and in the composition of the reverse. 

More of the quality of Lysippus is to be found in a medal of Diomede 
Caraffa (PI. VII. 2) and in that one of Francisco Vidal which describes 
the sitt*er as Ingenii doctrinae leporisque ac probttatis prinetpiun: ct culmcn 

(PI. VII. 4)*_so close are they to his manner that many would hardly 

hesitate to give them to the artist himself. The same is true of the larger 
of the two medals which give us the portrait of the medallist Giovanni 
Candida (Fig. 3). a This is a work of 
great beauty, broad and sympathetic 
in its treatment, and perhaps finer than 
anything else attributed to Lysippus. 

In the proportion and amfngement of 
the lettering with regard to the bust it 
differs from that artist’s work, and the 
resemblances which it does show to it are 
easily explained on the ground that the 
author of it, perhaps Candida himself, 
came under the influence of Lysippus, 
if he was not actually his pupil. The 
smaller medal of Candida, on the other 
hand, shows no trace of the elder artist s 
influence (PI. VII. 5)- On this piece 
Candida is a youth of about seventeen 

or eighteen yean;, and he may have made it himself before he knew the 
work of Lysippus. 

Giovanni Candida’ was of Neapolitan birth, but came young to Rome, 
and had a succesful diplomatic career. He was still quite young when he 
went to Flanders, where he is known to have been secretary to the Duke 
of Burgundy from 147^ to 1479. His life was henceforth mainly spent in 
Flanders or France, so that he can hardly count as a Roman medallist. 
But it must have been on one of his diplomatic visits to Rome that he 
made the fine medal, so broad and dignified in style, with the portraits 

* Burl Mac.. xiii. (1908) P- 280. PI. III. 4 and 5. Compare Candidas medal of Nicolas 
Rater. 1 From a photograph kindly supplied by the late M. Gustave 

. H. dr la Tour in Revue Numism. f.894. 1805). Other references in Thicmc-Beckcr. 
Allgem*,net Uxihon. On Candida at the Court of Burgundy see V. Tourneur Rev. 
B^e de Numism., 1914 [* 9 » 9 l PP : * 919 . PP- 7 - 4 *. 
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of Clemente and Giulia no ddla Rovcre (PI VL 4), A medal of Gian- 
francesco della Rovcre. grand-nephew of Julius II. f has-been attribute# 
to him by Fabriczy; but since the sitter is described as governor of 
Castel Sant' Angelo and bishop of Turin, and the portrait cannot therefore 
be earlier than 1504, the attribution is not very probable, since Candida 
is not heard of after 1504 and all his work in the years preceding was done 
in the north of France. 1 

During the period with which we have just been dealing, the Flo¬ 
rentine school of medallic portraiture, the great name in which is Xiccold 
di ForKore Spinelli (NiccolS Fiorentino), had been coming into prominence. 
It was natural that its influence should be felt in Rome, even if Florentine 
artists did not actually come thither. It is dearly seen in the larger 
medal of Girolamo Callagram (the smaller medal of this man is by 
Lysippus). on which he is described as private chamberlain of Innocent 
Y1IL (PI, VI. 6), CaUagiani is first heard of in that capacity in Sept., 
14^4,- and presumably filled the post until he became bishop of Mondovi 

1 1 suppose tbit the mechU referred to by Fabric*y (p. 165} is that described by 
Arm.wl (Midailiturt. it. jch&„ Z2\ r which hi* on the obverse the bust of Gi.mfrancesco della 
Rovcre, grand-nephew of Julios II. (la. Fran. ftwvers eps.. rtro'i Hadn. Pnfect .), and 

on the reverse the Curious typo uf genius, carrying a branch, ilviug toward an oak-tret 
before which is a butting bull, with the motto Glum Cerdut Taurus singula dicta Ioti. 
and the date 140s. (On the Vienna specimen, which is n. bad a fie; recast, the date hits been 
removed , see Ttis. do Sum., Mid. iiai. iL PI. XXVlfl, Nos. i, The same is true of a 
specimen, in the Paris Cabinet here illustrated, Pi. I. 7, (or lack of access to an original)„ 
This reverse is chronologically Incompatible with the obverse (which cannot be earber than 
15041. ami s«eins to refer to fiome relation between the It-Uvore (the oak) and the Borgia 
Pope ;the bull). Dr, Ashby suggests that the reference may be to the reconciliation with 
Giubano della Revert, when Giuliaoo received Co Sire Borgia amicably at Avignon in 
autumn 1493 i'.soe pastor, hi, p, 381, 443,) Fatmczy, if 1 understand him rightly, makes the 
curious mistake of supposing Gianfrancesco to have been Prefect of Rome, whereas he 
w^ls only Governor of Caste! Sant r Angelo- His predecessor in that orifice was his uncle 
Gian Ladovico, Bishop of Turin, who died in Aug,, 1510. GianfrancestO had already 
been appointed coadjutor to his aged uncle in the see of Turin on jo May, 1504, and 
filled the see as sole BtSsbop from 1510 to May, I3J5, when lie became the first Archbishop, 
He died before the end of 1516. The combination of Giles on the obverse limits it to 
the years 1504-1515, For the dates of hia governorship of Castel SanfAngelo H ee 
E. RodocannehL Le C 'hMtau Saint- Ange, p, 115, 

1 But chard, ed. Crioni, i. p r 75 (Mura tori, kJ.S. r new ed.. voL xxxtL) He is 
mentioned eariier (p. ah, -Aug.), without description ; and Burckard afterwards 
continues to call him now subdiaconus apoatolicus, now sccrettls Cubicukuius, until in 
Dec., 1491 [p, 330) be describes him as episcopus .Montis Regales. Promis (Misc. Star. hat. 
(iSyij xi 11. 713-15) says that he did not leave Rome for lus diocese until after the 
death of Innocent. The Catalogs of the Madia Archives (Christie's, London, 4 Feb,, 
I9lS) p. 63, No. 2ah, describes a letter from Francesco di Savqna, Bishop of Geneva, 
dated 7 Mar,. 1491* promising Lorenzo to resign the Cathedral Church oi Mocrttaje m 
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{Mods Kegalis) on 5 Nov„ 149^ We ma F therefore date the medal 
\Htiiin sis years. Both in the treatment of the bust and still more m 
the allegorical figure combining the attributes of Faith and Hope {Spes 
tnihi sola Fi&s is the motto) the Florentine touch is apparent. The 
medal of Bernardino Gamberia 1 (PI VI. 5), another private chamberlain 
of Innocent VUL, made in 1485, when the sitter was aged thirty, is 
thought by Bode to have been made by Niccolb Fiore nt mo himself on a 
visit to Rome. 1 The lack of discrimination which has been shown in 
BodeS reconstruction of the cmvre of the Florentine artist is generally 
recognised, and is certainly manifest in this case. 

There are three medals of Innocent VIIL himself which call for con¬ 
sideration in this connexion. The largest of them, also made in 14^5, 
*has on the reverse figures of Peace standing between Justice and Abun¬ 
dance. The traditional attribution was to Antonio Pollaiuolo ; another 
suggestion, which is now universally set aside, was hrancia ; Bode 3 
gave it to Niccolb Fbrentino ; and Fabnczy 4 agreed that it is Florentine, 
We may perhaps concede the Florentine origin of this larger medal; but 
when we come to the smaller but undated piece with the same types , 5 
wliich Bode has also swept into his net (PL VI. 7) and to the piece with 
the heraldic reverse (PL VIII. 2}, we find ourselves observing exactly that 
constriction of style which wc should expect in a local artist repro¬ 
ducing the work of a great master. The mere fact that a small medal 
reproduces the types of a larger one is too often taken as a reason for 
assigning both to the same hand. An elementary knowledge of human 
nature is sufficient to show the worthlessness of this kind of argument. 

The figure of Peace which appears on there medals reminds us of the 
inscription on the Pope's tomb; Italic** pacts fierpetuo cusiod 1, a fairly 


fwnitr 0 | Gsonimo Calagrano. Then must be Grange confusion W. 

OUtonS*, predecessor at Moadevi W not Fnn^ di ( w ho cjttW not h*w> 

written .i letter on that dale, seeing that he already dead on 6 Oct., M* 5 ' b ' ,r ‘ 

AntC "ipiS; l mtiw>ed by Burckard. b Jaa. r 14S5 (ed. CeUni, 1. f>. 105). In 1^1 be became 
Rishat) of CaVaiLlon. artd tilled the see until 1510. 1 Hcrlin JahrbiiCp, xsv r p, 10. 

t tnU. AW. *v. p. ^ 1 ***• {*** ^ * 1 ** 

1 Bode Berlin jakfbuth, xxv. Tat. A3. C 3 . or J^enfinrr Bd , Fig*- 131. * 5 *- 
a petimrn of this medal was found in the Pope s tomb. On this flimsy foundation it 
^■OLdd Mem, is based the attribution of the medals of this type to Anton w 
,T , t rtf the Pope's sarcophagus. The same obverse is also found combined with a heraldic 
reverse which i^too small for it. and evidently doe* not belong (LB, imptno, 

fjediceo. No. 70). 
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just claim. Fait ft u man us et am#tor puds, says Infessura. On the other 
hand, the Justice and Abundance receive a rather interring commentaty 
in the complaints of Egidius of Viterbo,' who describes how Innocent 
suddenly awoke to the necessity of executing justice on the innumerable 
malefactors in the city, and how his outburst of severity excited odium 
which he appeased by doles of corn to the populace. Never was it 
cheaper or more abundant in Rome. 

These are the only contemporary medals of Innocent YfIT. known 
to me. We have already noticed some portraits 0 f private persons which 
were produced in Jris reign. There is another representing Guillaume* 
< ounl of Poitiers and Seigneur de Clerieu, French Ambassador to the 
Pope in 14S9A which was probably made in Rome in that year and por¬ 
trays turn at the age of about 37 (PL VI. 2). In style this medal stands 
In itself, resembling, so far as I know; no other piece of the period. The 
clasped hands below the bust denote the object of Guillaume's mission, 
to ma ^ c a P acl tIui Pope. His ambassadorial character is also 
denoted by the figure of Mercury* holding a caducetts, on the reverse. 
Tut ihe chief interest of the reverse type lies in its being an adaptation 
of that of the medal of Constantine by Cristoforo di Geremia which we 
Ji.i’.e already discussed (p. 27, PL IV, a). The Emperor is converted into 
a Mercury; the female figure, holding a cornucopias. still, as we may 
presume from our knowledge of Guillaume's mission, denotes the 
Church. W hether the border of horns with flames issuing from them 
has any significance or is purely ornamental, I cannot savA 

Besides these medals of private personages we have also to note the 
appearance, either in 1491 or shortly afterwards, of the first of a long 
series of medals of Christ, based on a Flemish type, of which record has 
come down to us in a Flemish painting of the end of the fifteenth century,* 
The treatment of the bust on these medals is entirely Florentine, but T 
would not deny that some of them may have been made in Rome, The 


1 Quotftl by Creighton. Papacy, v. pp. 320-331, 

* Burciard. ed Cclani, =. p, s 75 [13 Sept., 1489); Arm, li, p. _\ 0i l5 Cmlta™ 

a5 » wcnt " the Fl(Dth k]n f?' s ambassador to Spain shortly before the French es-nedftJot. 
to Italy (Charier, Hist, gin du Dauphin/. tL p 495). “P” 1 ™ 

* Snctl a horn is subititnti A for Ihc horn of plenty in the hand of Charity on the 
reverse af the Florentine medals Of Niceohb Putciijj and Bernardo Sahriati 

* The intricate question of these medals of Christ is dealt with hy me m 
monograph MadnlHc Portrait* 0/ Christ and other /ittavs) shortly to be issued bv 
Clarendon Press, 
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head of Christ professes, according to the inscription on the reverse, to 
have been copied Jrom an hneient emerald cameo, with portraits of Christ 
and St. Paul, which had been presented by the Sultan Bajazet II- to 
Innocent VIII., in order to induce him to keep his brother Djem in 
captivity. As there is nothing Early Christian or Byzantine about the 
type of Christ (or about that of Paul, when the head of the Apostle appears, 
as it does on certain later specimens), we must assume that the artist v ls 
endeavouring to impose on the pious by claiming that his fancy portraits 
were based on ancient authority. However this may be, the medal was 
very popular, and it is probable that most oi the later versions were made 
in Rome, continuing down to the time when, shortly before the middle 
of the sixteenth century, a new type of Christ medal became fashionable, 

and ousted the old one from popular favour. 

Innocent was followed in 1492 by Alexander VI. Of the second 
Borgia Pope we have probably not more than four contemporary medals. 1 
A much discussed piece (PI. VII. 7) commemorates the Pope's coronation : 
the Pope is sealed under a canopy ; three bishops, a crowd of persons, 
soldiers a horseman and trumpeters* assist at the ceremony, which takes 
place before an architectural background. In the exergue is the word 
CO RON AT. Friedliinder attributed this medal to t aradosso (of whom we 
shall speak later) and Bode accepts this view ; but in 1402, at the time 
of the event commemorated, t aradosso was still in the service of bforza 
at Milan. It is true that he travelled at times in that sendee* and may 
have visited Rome, The medal is certainly more in Caradosso s style— 
50 far as we can form an idea of it— than in that of Francia, in whom 
Fabriczy would seek the author. Least probable of all suggestions is 
that which is ventured by Martinori,* that it is so like a medal of Hadrian 
VI that it must be considered the work of a nomcon temporary, unknown 
medallist. But the medal of Hadrian VI. to which he refers is from dies 
still preserved in the Roman mint, and is one of the innumerable fabrica¬ 
tions produced by the Roman authorities at a later date. I he medal 
of Alexander VI, — ' lavoro eccellcnte e degno di on grande mci&ore" 

* The medal With the rev«W dc.s. K n Of a cross charged with nine ™setle* may b# 
based, so far as the obverse is concerned, on an early medal j but T lin judfjlrtg only ffom 
the illustration in TrAs. dr Hum., itat- (. PI. XXV. No. 3, * 

« K olMum, unhappy, since the medal b ra,t. It ,s untortUMt* 

m-Lt so many writer* on the subject are so l.Ule careful to dfablicuiah between tile t«o 
methods Of medals, which differ almost ns much as nunuenpt from prtnt.ng 
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in Martinori's own words—is the original on which that of Hadrian 
is based, ", * 

Another medal (PL VIII. I) seems to bear on the truncation of the 
bust traces of a signature, of which the second letter appears to be -C, 
If the ftrst were legible we should know whether to attribute the work to 
Nardo Corbolini ; 1 * but, where visible at all, it seems to resemble D 
rather than L or N ; and indeed it is not impossible .that the supposed 
traces of a signature are merely due to accidental flaws in casting. 
The reverse shows a view of Caste! Sant* Angelo, On the side turrets 
are the Papal flag, and another which appears to be charged with the 
Borgia arms, with the crossed keys and tiara. The inscription reads: 
Arccm in mote Dwi Hadr(mni) inslattr(aiam) foss{a) ac ptopugna cults 
mull (ii/h), \\ ork on the Castle is also referred to by a rare medal £ 
with a similar type and the inscription Mo(tem) Adiriani) vai{lte) fo(ssis) 
propiugnaculss) cor{ridori$)q{uc) c(inxii). Both pieces were prohably used 
for foundation deposits. 

The fourth contemporary medal (PL VII. 6) 3 has a fine portrait 
close in style to the coronation medal mentioned above. On the reverse 
is an allegorical design : the Borgia bull stimds to right ; an angel, 
hovering, places a wreath on his head; before him are a small sheaf, a 
bunch of flowers and a palm-branch falling to the ground, the inscrip 
lion is 05 sa&Untiam cum fori an a coniunc{iam). Mr. \V, H, Woodward 
suggests that the allusion b to Alexander's return to Rome in the summer 

I -'195 {June 27), when he received an ovation from the populace. 

The attribution of this piece, as of the coronation medal, must for 
the present remain unfixed. There is some difficulty, if we accept the 
interpretation just mentioned and read the documents as they have 
usually been read, in seeing how Caradosso could have made it. He came 
to Rome on 23 Feb,, X495 1 and it is possible that the Pope mav have given 
him a commission for a medal before leaving Rome on 27 May. if it is 

1 Employed is engraver to the Papal Mint ; died 1499 (Marti nori. Aitrsah. etc., 

Alessandro V(„ p. at)). 

3 Yriarte, Antour des Borgia (1891) p. Si. ! kflQU- this medal only from, descriptions 
and from the illustration in Yriarte. It seems to tie by a coarser hand than the other 

/ Tris. de Xum„ Mid. Hal i. PL XXV, No. 4 „ 

1 Letter from Rome to Ludovico d Moro. dated 25 Feb,, 1495, formerly in the Morrison 
Collection, Uow belonging to Mr. VV. H, Woodward. Citffi’s statement (Arc'A. Star. 

! BSo. p. Sot) that Caradosso wrote on jj Feb, saying be was going to Rome is a mistake lor 
si Feb, (See E, Fiot m Cab, dt tAmattur, No. 26, p, 35.) a 
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true that the medallist was back in Milan by 24 June, 1 He cannot have 
seen Alexander's triumph on 27 June. If the reverse of the medal refers 
to that event, and we insist on Caradosso’s authorship, we must suppose 
that the specification, at least as regards the reverse, must have been sent 
to him at Milan. Possibly, however, the records have been misinter¬ 
preted. and Caradosso did not leave Rome before Alexander's return. 31 

Ko contemporary medallist, so far as we know, attempted the por¬ 
trait of Cesare Borgia. An interesting little medal exists, it is true, 
which is based on some line original portrait, but it can hardly he earlier 
than the second third of the sixteenth century ; nor is there any reason 
to assign it to a Roman bond. 8 

In 165,6 there was found at Fouryiferes near Lyon a large cast medal¬ 
lion (18 cm. in diameter), purely Italian in style, bearing a laureate head 
of some artistic quality in the pseudo-classical manner (Fig. 4).* The 
significance of this head lias never been made out , and it may possess no 
more than do the heads of ‘ Roman Hmperors r which were so common an 
element in Renaissance decoration . 1 * But this head is accompanied by 
an extraordinary collection of inscriptions in Hebrew, together with two 
words in Latin and Greek respectively: VMI LITAS and (apparently) 
TawvpoiTw. On the reverse is inscribed: Post tenebras spero iitctm 
fdmtatis iudex Jin uttimi s. D . III. M- These various inscriptions 
have been the object of endless conjectures ever since the first discussion 
by the Jesuit Claude-Francois Menestrier in 1696, The various theories 
have been resumed by S. Ferai^s, 6 whose own interpretation, unconvin¬ 
cing as it may be in many details, presents a number of attractive features. 
The chief point which has been made out so far is that the main Hebrew 
inscription is an acrostic giving the name of Benjamin the son of the 

1 When he employed Ln connexion with the pledging of oi Uie Duke s jtwt'li 

(Muntz in Go?. d. Beau* Arts, xxvii,, lAflji p 494 h ■ _ 

a MuntX says that a letter of 24 June, 1495. communicated to hmi by Calb, Shows 
Caradosso engaged in tins business, of the jewels. He (loe* not say who wrote the letter 
(LodOViCQ or CaradOsSO ? i and whence. It his been turned that this letter IS evidence 
th.1t Caradosso was in Milan at the time, hut obviously the slovenly description given by 
Muntz does not suiRee to prove this. The artist was certainly there on 12 Dec., M '>5 

(Muntz, to. cil.). . . , „ 

* Illustrated by W: H. Woodward. Centre Borgia, at p. 396 ; cp. p. 37a. # 

* Reduced from R^ Hum* 1910. PL viii, 

i It seems to rile to bear no resemblance to the head of " AuguslU-. (rather 
Constantine) on the medal by Cristnforo dt tleicffilii. as l-erarfcs, the latest writer on the 
subject, supposes. * Jttvu* xVamiOik (191a) pp, iy* ff. 
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wise Eliahu Beer, the physician/ in w'hose honour the medal was cast. 
Secondly, the letters D, III. M. on the revered are naturally to lie takfen 
as a ihiL 1 , 149/* Whether the odd arrangement of the numerals is 
deliberate, and intended also to suggest 1503, is less certain, Ferares 
reminds us that these two dates correspond with the first year in which 
Ferdinand and Isabella induced the Pope to place the Inquisition in power 



Fig. 4.- Tut Medai of Foumvikhbs. *, scjJi-, 


at Rome, and with the year of the Pope’s death ; Julius II. immediately 
on his accession brought relief to the persecuted Jews. From certain 
letters in the inscription, as well as from the Latin and Greek words, the 
French critic extracts with more ingenuity than plausibility numeral 
values which more or less confirm one or other of the tw r o dates. In 
short, he regards the medallion as having been made to celebrate the 
accession of Julius IE, and the end of the oppression of the Jews by t t he 
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Inquisition. This general conclusion lias certainly more attractiveness 
th^rn some of the argument by which it is reached. The last word has 
not been said on* the puzzle; meanwhile it remains one of the most 
curious products of Italian (probably, to be more precise, of Roman) art 
at the end of the fifteenth or beginning of the sixteenth century. 1 

The brief reign of Fiys III. (22 Sept.—rS Oct., 1503) is not illustrated 
bv any contemporary medals. J Julius II., on the other hand, patronised 
the metallic as he did the other arts. We have already mentioned the 
name of Caradosso,® Cristoforo Caradosso Foppa was the son of Gian 
Matfeo Foppa of Milan, and was bom about 1452. Down to the time of 
the fall of Lodovieo il Moro. and perhaps even later, he worked chiefly 
in Milan, though he travelled frequently, executing commissions for his 
prince, as when in 1495 he went to Florence to buy works of art from the 
Medici collection. In December, 1505* we hnd him in Rome, where he 
was to remain in the employment of Julius II.. Leo X., Hadrian VI. and 
Clement YU. They employed him as goldsmith, setter and valuer of 
gems, and generally us flieir adviser in regard to antiques, hut also, 
it would seem, as medallist. He died some time between h Dec.. 152b, 
and 1 April. 1527^ 

The attribution to Caradoss© of medals cast and coins engraved during 
his Milanese period is beset with uncertainties, and, to tell the truth, the 
identification of his work after he came to Rome is hardly less precarious. 
Most authorities agree in assigning to him the beautiful series of portrait 
coins or testoons of Giangaleazzo Maria, Ludovico il Moro, and Beatrice 
d'Este —pieces which easily take rank as the most beautiful portrait coins 
of modem times, 1 These seem to carry with them a set of eleven 
small medals, struck from dies, and of coin-like technique, which must have 
been made during the tenure of the Milanese dukedom by Louis XIL. 
and bear the portraits of Louis himself. Gian Galeazzo Visconti. Francesco 

1 All the specimens Other than the one found at Fuurvieres and flow in the Pans 
Cabinet seem to have been east from that 00c. 

* Unless one recorded by Anrand aii, p. 197, .*} ls coatentpomy. The imeription 
Opd'iwo priHtipi occupies the field of ihe reverse, I have not seen it. 

i Summary of his career, with bibliography, in Tlucmc-Becker * .‘UIgtm, Lex. d. 
told. KSttstbr, See also 1 ’, tfilagiuxt Valeri s sanely sceptical account in f.n Carte d 1 
Lodoviea it Mwo. voJ. iil. (1917) pp. 3-5 s 

* Some, or perhaps all. of the porunit coins of GalefUUO Man a Slorsa and Bonfc of 
Savoy, on the other hand, are from designs by ZanettO Bagatlo, the dies being ^ Lit Ijv 
Francesco da tfuitova and Mafleo da Civate or hit son AmbrOgio See F Mala gam 
Valeri, op. fit. pp, 33 ^' 
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Sforza, and the others already mentioned. Then we have two cast medals, 
one of Lodovico U Moro, which must have bpen made about t^S, a^id 
another of Francesco Sforza, which must date from about the same time ; 
they are certainly by the same hand. No signature appears on any of 
these pieces, and we have no documentary evidence that they are by 
Caradosso. The reason for attributing them to him is apparently tliat 
there is no record of any other medallist of the time at Milan to whom 
they can be credited, although, as regards their design, the name of 
Ambrogio de Predis has been mentioned. If we compare them with medals 
attributed (also, with one exception, by conjecture) to Caradosso's Roman 
period, we can at least say that they are not mutually repellent; there is 
nothing which makes us exclaim that they cannot be by the same hand. 
There is also a medal (with two slightlv variant reverses, consisting 
entirely of inscription) commemorating the old marshal Gian Giacomo 
Trivukio and his capture of Alessandria and defeat of Lodovico Sforza 
at Novara in 1499* Ever since the time of Lomaazo 1 (not, a first-rate 
authority, but sometimes the vehicle of an old tradition) these pieces have 
been assigned to Caradosso. Some years ago J. de FoviHc 2 proposed to 
add to his work certain medals of Nfccolb Grsini, count of Pitigliano and 
Nola r Captain General at various times of the armies of the Roman 
Church, of Venice and of Florence. The attribution is based on the re¬ 
semblance to the medals of Francesco and Lodovico Sforza ; but the 
portraits of Orsini have a dull mechanical touch which betrays another, 
less skilful hand. 

Finally, we have a fixed point in a medal, struck from dies, which 
were engraved by Caradosso for Federigo II Gonzaga, .Marquis of Mantua 
(PI. IX. 2). A letter from Federigo's agent at Rome, dated 26 Sept. 
152:2, informs us that the artist was then working on this medals It 
bears the motto Ghriam affertc Domino and represents David seated, 
playing his harp ; his left foot rests on the head of Goliath, while Victory, 
alighting on the seat behind him, places a wroth on his head. In front, 
hanging on a stump, are his sling and sword. The work is of extreme 

1 Traitata d. piilura, vi. c, iS, vit. c, 33. * Rev, Numist* (1911) pp 44g r, 

4 MiJancsi, apud Arman d. iii. 34, B. Milano) i does not quote the words of the writer, 
OT SUV how he describes the medal; but wc must assume that it is the piece mentioned iii 
the*t«xt. since Milan efii picks it out from the numerous other medals nf the Mar gins. This 
medal must be distinguished from the or badge, which ' queUo maladette veeehio* 

™ commissioned to make for the Martfuis in Sept,. 15a*, and which was still unfinished 
in July. 15^4 {Bertolotti AtHiti ire rcL cor Con.-a,^, Modena, 1^5, p. q 2 ). 
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delicacy, but the design is somewhat fussy. On the whole, this docu¬ 
mented piece may be said .to confirm the attribution to taradosso of the 
medals of Lodovico il Moro and Francesco Sforza, and of the large medals 
of Julius IL to which we sliab come later. 

Cellini speaks of Caradosso in terms of enthusiastic praise, hut it may 
be observed that he says nothing of any medals (in our sense) or coins 
of his ; in fact it is noticeable that he rather implies that he did not 
engrave coin-dies. His words in his .1 utobiography 1 are : ' Questo huomo 
lavorava solamente di medaglieite cesellate latte di piastra, et molte 
altre cose ; fece ale one Pace lavorate di mezo rilievo et certi thristi di 
un palmo, fatti di piastre sottilissime d'oro, tanto ben lavorate. die io 
giudicavo quest o esse re il maggior maestro, che mai di t&l cose io bavessi 
vbto. et di lui pin che di nessuno altro havevo invidia, Anchora c cra 
altri maestri die lavoravano di medaglie intagliate in aeeiaio, le quali son 
le madre et la vera guida a coloro che voghono sapere fare beuissimo le 
monete.' These ' medagliette * of Caradosso, as Cellini explains else¬ 
where, were hat-badges, made by a technique quite different from that of 
cast or struck medals- ; and Caradosso seems to be contrasted with the 
people who made dies for coins or medals. The argumentum ex silent io 
13 nearly always unsound, and we cannot take the evidence to prove that 
Cellini supposed that Caradosso did not make medals at all ; but it 
seems clear that he did not regard them as taking an important place in 
the master's activity. 

In dealing with medals to be attributed to Caradosso in his Roman 
period, since, so far as the archives have been searched, there is no docu¬ 
mentary evidence of such works, with the exception of the medal of 
Federigo Gonzaga, we depend greatly on the statement of Vasari, in his 
life of Bramante 3 He describes that architect's design of St. Peter's 
H come si vedc nelle monete che batt£ poi Giulio II. e Leon X., fatte da 
Carradosso eccelkntissimo oreficc, che ncl far con] non ebbe pari ; come 
ancora si vede la medaglia di Bramantc fatta da lui molto beUa/ Now 
we have already seen that the evidence of Cellini is, to say the least, not 
in favour of the view that Caradosso was a corn-engraver. Modern 
numismatic authorities are unanimous in rejecting the statement that 
Caradosso engraved dies for coins of Julius IT. or Leo X- and indeed there 

i Ed. CX iked (15C.1), P- 51, 1 op. eti. p. G-i : cp, Ortfrcrria, cap. v + 

* Ed. MiEancsi. iv. p. t6i. 
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arc no coins ol these Popes tlmt bear any resemblance to any ol the 
Milanese testoons or to the medal o£ Fcderigo Gonzaga. Since the attribu¬ 
tion of the testocns is not certain we should not lay mtich stress on tlie 
argument from them. But, further, the Vatican records yield no evidence 
of dies having been engraved by Caradosso. Vasari s statement is perhaps 
due to some notion that so distinguished a goldsmith as Caradosso could 
not have failed to have been employed on such work. It is in any case 
demonstrably a careless statement, since the niednl of Bra man te (PL, IX. t) 
is cast, not struck from dies. It represents the great architect's bust, 
undraped, with the arm cut off as if it were a piece of sculpture : a pseudo- 
classical touch natural enough in Rome at the time, but not to be found 
on other medals until the sixteenth century is well advanced. On the 
reverse is a figure symbolising Architecture '; she is seated with, her right 
foot on a weight, and holds a square and compasses ; in the background is 
a view of St, Peter's, according to Bramante's design. The inscription 
is Fidditas Labor} The portrait, in spite of the affected treatment of 
the bust, is a remarkably powerful piece of characterisation, No one. 
so far as I know, has disputed Vasari's attribution of this medal to 
Caradosso. It bears no striking resemblance to the Milanese medals or 
to that of Federigo Gonzaga, but neither is it incompatible with them. 

What then of the medals of Julius II. ? There arc two or three 
which have been assigned to the Milanese artist. One, which is struck 
from dies, and represents the conversion of St. Paul, has also been claimed 
for Francia (PL IX, 3), This is pure guess-work! In its hard and 
unimaginative style it is entirely in keeping with the technique of the 
coins which were issued from the mint during the time that the Florentine 
Pier Maria Serbakli da Peseta [called Tagliacarmj was engraver* and the 
piece may safely be attributed to him, as Martinori suggested. 3 But 
there is another portrait of Julius, cast instead of struck, and of much 

* This, medal. on which tbe sitter is called Bramantes A_ldnjv.-ddiims. must not be 
confused with the later copy, cm which hr is called IS ram an ten Durant in us, the view r,r St. 
Peter's SH emitted, and the date 150-4 IS inscribed on the weight. The tnakrr id this Liter 
copy has followed Vasari (or Vasari's authority) in leaking liramante a native of Castel 
Durante instead of Monte AsdruaMo, and, having inscribed the date 1504 on the weight, 
has been obliged to omit the facade of St. Peter's, on which Beaman d: did not begin work 
unty 1.50b. {See G. F- Hill Portrait Medals of Italian Artists. lyir, p. 4^4 

1 Appointed for life by Alexander VI. oh 2* Aug.. 1409 (Marti non, Annali. AJess, 
VL, pp, 17, 29) he engraved the dies for the bill la 1 of Pius III- (iforf, p. 33), and continued 
to be employed under Julius IL and Leo X, s Op. tit, j>, 65, 
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better quality {PL VIII. 3). It is dated 1506, and appears with two re¬ 
verses 1 one representing'the facade of St. Peter's with the cupola and 
two towers, after Bramante's design, and commemorating the ' Instau- 
rado Tenipli Petri ' (PL VIIL 3) ; the other displaying a landscape, with 
a shepherd seated under a tree and pointing out the way 10 his sheep, 
as they move down from a mountain ; the motto on this piece is Pedo 
sen at as oves ad requiem ago (PI. VIIL 4) These two medals are generally 
supposed to be Caradosso's work; the attribution must for the present 
remain unproven though probable. 1 1 see no reason to doubt that these 
medals and that of Bmmante may be by the same hand. If the reverse 
of the second medal of Julius is photographically reduced to the same 
scale as the Milanese medals men¬ 
tioned above, it makes, by its 
crowded composition, very much 
the same impression as they do, 

All three designs betray a certain 
restlessness of effect in common 
with the David of the Gunzaga 
medal. The portrait of Julius 
lacks the penetration and vigour 
of the portrait of Bramante. But 
it is natural that Caradosso should 
have had more intimate percep¬ 
tion of his fellow-artist, whom he 
had known at Milan before they 
both came to Rome, than of so 
exalted a person as the head of the Church, with whom he had perhaps 
but just come in contact. 

There is a variety of the medal of St, Peter's on which the Pope is 
represented wearing a large skull-cap and cape (cappa or mozzetia), 
instead of a cope (Fig, 5 ).- Armand, after a careful discussion, concludes 
that this is the piece of which two specimens in gold and ten in brass were 
placed in the foundations of St. Peter’s on 18 April, 1506. He seems to 
me to lay too much stress on the fact (reported by Burckard) that the 

1 Martinari [oft* eil. p, 66) is * not too well persuaded ' by the attribution, as being 
conjectural and without documentary 3 UPPMIL, 

* Armand, i. io§. 4. iii, ^t. I owe the cast of this specimen to the kindness ot 
M, Jean Babelon. 

E 



Fig, 5,—Julius II, F^v Cahapqssq. 
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Pope wore a cappa on that occasion- Since the same reverse, referring 
to the Ittsiauracio Tevtph Petri, is attached to the portrait of the Poje 
clad in a cope, that variety was probably also represented in the founda¬ 
tion deposit. The specimen of the medal with the cappa in the Biblio- 
theque Xationale in no way supports the opinion of Geym idler, who 
says 1 that this variety is much superior in workmanship to the other, 
and represents the authentic work of Caradosso, tire others being 
imitations. To judge from the cast, it is, if anything, inferior. 

There are few artists of whom it it so true as it is of Caradosso that 
as soon as one begins to examine the grounds for the attribution of their 
works it crumbles away. There is but one single extant work of his 
that we can identify with certainty. Yet it is generally believed that he 
revolutionised the medallic art; that he not merely marks, but himself 
actually effected, the transition from the fifteenth century style to that of 
the sixteenth ; and that much of the change in the character of the art 
which it is customary to attribute to Cellini is really due to him. This 
estimate is not based merely on modem conjectural attributions ; his 
contemporaries, such as Pomponio Gaurico, S&bba Castiglione and 
Benvenuto Cellini, mentioned him with praise; for the first of these 
writers, he is one of the only two caelatores of the time worthy to be 
mentioned by name - The medals which we have been describing at 
any rate mark the transition to the new style, and coincide with the 
beginning of his activity in Rome ; it is not therefore wholly fantastic 
to see in them the hand, or at least the influence, of the man who was 
recognized as the leading metal-worker and goldsmith of his time in 
the Papal service. 

It is possible that his activity as medallist was chiefly confined to 
the first years of bis Roman period* and that when Cellini first settled at 
Rome in 1518 or 1519 Caradosso was doing comparatively little of this kind 
of work, although, as we have seen, be was engraving dies for a medal in 
T522. Naturally therefore his medals might escape notice in Cellini's 
Autobiography (which he first began to write about 1558) or in his 1 realise 
on the Goldsmith's Art (which he did not begin until about 1566), 

Contemporary with the medals of Julius attributed to Caradosso 
15 rfn interesting little struck piece 3 bearing the signature (V ■ C ') of the 

1 Profth primitifs, p. X"o. 67, s b* Sculpture (150^, c. kyL. aJ/rn. 

* Ai-matnl, i. u6. io„ 
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Venetian artist Vettor Gambello, whom we have already mentioned in 
connexion with §ixtus I\ v . The obverse is dated 1506. On the reverse 
is a text from L Pet- v.a : PasciU qai in vobis est gregem Dei. The 
subject is Peter giving the keys to the kneeling Pope, with Christ enthroned, 
his hand raised in blessing. The medal is quite in Gambello’s style, 
and the doubt which has been expressed whether the letters V ■ C ■ are 
his signature seems to me to be uncalled for, 1 But in any case Gambello 
cannot be regarded as a Roman medallist, and need not detain us 
longer. 

In spite of his name and origin. Giiancristoforo Romano 5 whom we 
must next mention, worked for but a short time at Rome. An admirable 
medal of Julius, with the figures of Peace and Fortune grasping hands, 
and the inscription lustitiae Pacts Fideique Recuperator, was produced 
by him in 1506 (PI. VIII. 5). Born about 1465, he had been employed 
as a sculptor in Rome, being first mentioned in 1484* In 1491 he left 
Rome for the North, and worked chiefly at Milan and Mantua. The 
well-known medal of Isabella d'Este, which that of Julius strongly 
resembles, is first mentioned as having been made in 1498- Towards 
the end of 1305 lie was recalled to Rome, and there, probably early in 
the next year, he made the medal of Julius. Leaving Rome sometime 
in 1507 he went to Naples. Giacomo d r Atri, Mantuan ambassador at 
Naples, in a letter of 24 Oct,, 1507, remarks that Giancristoforo had made 
medals of Isabella d'Este and Julius II r , and was making one of Isabella 
of Aragon ; also that he was going that day to Rome, He remained at 
Rome in 150S and until after 1 Nov., 1509. He next appears at UrbLno, 
among the company of Castiglione's Collegia no. He died at Loreto 
on 31 May, 1512. 

Giacomo d'Atri's statement is further borne out by a document* 
which tells us that on 14 Sept., 1506. Giancristoforo was paid for the dies 
of two medals made for Julius IL, one of the Peace and the other of the 
Dearth. The former medal we have already mentioned; the other, 
referring to the dearth of 1505, has been identified with a piece on the 

1 MiUnoi doubts it I apvd Armand, ui. 45(4 and 50 dors Marti non [(tp. cit. p. 66. 1. 

* See especially A. Venturi in Ari-h. Slur. dett'Artt, t. pp. 49-5.9. 1*7 ff. I4& ff. ;* P. 
Crinrdani in L'Arte, r. (1907) 'pp. 197-208. 

a Giurd.ini, &p- cit- p. 206 (in the volume 4 Mandalurutn " of the Camera Apwtotiqa) ; 
4 5, G ian Chriatophoro scoJptore D.. 1 & per haver fatto lo coftio dc duo niedagUe, per X. Signore 

della fnice ebe sc fccc c 1'altra delta ransiia.' 
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reverse of which is a personification of Altoona pubh'ca : a running 
female figure, crowned with corn, with fluttering drapery, holding ears 
of corn and a horn of plenty. 1 I am bound to say that the authenticity 
of such specimens of this medal as I have seen is open to doubt ; the 
style of those specimens suggests the hand of the later restorers who worked 
such havoc at the Papa! Mint, One, at least, of the two versions is from 
dies which were in use in the nineteenth century for striking series of 
Papal Medals to be supplied to collectors. 2 These dies, it is of course 
possible, may have been based on earlier authentic dies. 

As regards the medal of the Peace, it is to be observed that the one 
which is identified with Giancmtoforo's work, and which was attributed 
to him on stylistic grounds even before the document above-mentioned 
was known, is not struck from dies, but cast. The case is similar to that 
of Cellini's medal of Cardinal Bembo ; the documentary evidence attests 
the existence of a struck medal, whereas the extant medal is cast from 
wax. it is possible that such cast medals represent the wax models 
made by the artists as a guide in engraving their dies. 3 But it is, to say 
the least, strange that, if the dies were finished, no specimens of medals 
struck from them should have survived. It may however be observed 
that the document says that Giancristoforo was paid for making a die, 
not for actually producing specimens struck from it. The latter may 
seem to be implied. Vet in the next case to be considered it is dis¬ 
tinctly said that the artist was paid for coining two medals ; and in this 
case struck medals were, as we know from extant specimens, actually 
produced. So that it is possible that, after all, the Pope preferred to 
reproduce Giancristoforo^ models of the Peace medal by casting, rather 
than to use his dies, for which nevertheless payment was made, 

A document dated 15 Nov., 1509, 1 proves that Giancristoforo was 
paid for striking two medals of the buildings of Rome and Civitavecchia. 
Giordani remarks that the medals which commemorate buildings erected 
in 150s and 1509 were attributed by FriedlSnder to Franda, One of 

* Armsitld, ii, HO. 7 J Tris. dc fttWH,, -1/AiT. drs Ptfpts, PL IV , 4- 

1 Mazto, Stria dti cunj di medagti* Pontifieie . . . rsh&mti uella Potiti/icia Ztcca 
(Rome. iSj 4 ) r No. 34. The specimens in the London and Pitria Cabinets are from such 
m-rjdtm dies, 

* Cp Vasari's description of Frances method, lUGled by Friedlfinder, Ital. 

p. 17S' 

* Giordani, lac. cit. (from the same volume of Manditi), ■ Pagata a Gian Chri^lopharo 
scalptpre Ii. "jo per coniare duo medaglEC dclh edificl di Roma et Civitavecchia,' t 
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them, on which the Popp is described as arcis fmd[ator)> probably refers, 
says, to a Palace built "on the bank of the Tiber ; on the reverse are a 
woman and a man seated by a river, 1 The other medal, that of Civita¬ 
vecchia, he adds, is unfinished and perhaps not original; it recalls a medal 
of a similar subject which has been attributed to Caradosso. 

Now there are no fewer than four pieces referring to Civitavecchia 
under Julius, One- (struck, 41 nun. in diameter) reads PQRTVS CENTVM 
CELLE and gives a view of the fortified port, with ships lying off it; 
but this is a 4 restoration " by Paladino or some other artist of his tune. 
The same inscription and type on a reduced scale (31 mm.) appear on 
another piece, struck from dies certainly not contemporary with tin. 
Pope A Another 4 (also struck, 38mm.), reads CENTVM CELLE, and 
omits the ships (PI. IX, 9)- 1 h^ s myrt: claim to be contemporary. 

In view of its lean and scratchy style it must be ranged with the pieces 
attributed to Pier Maria Scrbaldi. A fourth, small piece (30 mm,) describes 
the Pope as Arasfundat(or) and reads on the reverse Cl VITA VECH 1 A ; 
it gives a view of the fortifications with three towers and the sea in front 
fPl IX. 6). This fourth piece is from the same hand as three other medals 
of the same small size. One of these (PI. IX. 7)* shows a building with 
three crenelated towers, a flag on the middle, highest one ; the inscrip¬ 
tion IV KI REDD(itum) identifies the building as the projected Palace 
of Justice (the Palazzo di S. Biagi© della Fagnotta) in the new Via Giulia, 
which Bramantc was commissioned to build but never carried out, 
Another s reads TVTELA, and shows a shepherd tending his flocks 
(PI. IN. S) The third is the piece already described, with Justice and 
a blacksmith before a castle (PL IX. 5). These four medals, being 
obviously contemporary-, may on the evidence of the document quoted 

* Frifidttndfio <*, at. p. 174 PI XXXIV. u. The figures arc Justice and a 

blacksmith j there is no river, _ . . . 

a Tfit At Sum.. Mid ia Papa, PE. IV. 3 ; Anna ml ■!. n*. 16; E. Rmto nac h i. 

Rome ™ ic*tps d e Jales 11 . ft J* V . Pt XI, * Arm . Li. no. S. 

* Trte-di JVwni,. Mid. Bex Papes . PI LV. i : Arinaud, u- xii. 17. 

* Vrm li III 14 The second word OR all specimens that I have seen has only one 

d Some specimen* 3*™* Oft before the Ln^Option ftt engraved OR the reverse die. 
anti this may be what Giordani U referring to when he speaks of an unfinished piece. li 
happens to be the most ' original ' of them all. _ * 

< Arm . H tie. is; d Supino, Ma*. Mediuo. No 711 .... 

t Matdnori op eit. P . 66, note 6. Certain sketches and plans of the budding are 
extant: cp. P.B.SM, ii- p. 15, Xo. 11 ; BoU. d'Aftf, viii. pp. 

* * Frifdliindcr. p. 175, FI. XXXIV. 13; Arm ii- nr, 11. 
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above be safely assigned to Giancristoforo. The Tutela medal especially 
is a very pleasing example of his art as a die'-engraves. • 

The medal inscribed Cl VITA VECHIA is the subject of some inter¬ 
esting remarks by Paris de Grassis. 1 Under the year 1508 he describes 
how the Pope proceeded to the spot on the second Sunday in Advent 
and deposited about 300 medals in a vase in the foundations, in the 
cruciform bed of cement which also received the inscribed foundation- 
stone. Half the medals were made of ‘ auricalcum, quod brongium 
appellafur. and half ' ex ere albo nescio cuius misture ’ (presumably 
bronze and brass respectively, although auricalcum should strictly mean 
the latter alloy), about the size of the double giulio {i-C., about 30 mm. 
in diameter). He describes the types and inscriptions of the medals, 
and adds that the inscription CIVITAS VECCHIA puzzled him, * cum 
vecchia non sit vocabulum latinum, tamen sic fuit in aliquibus.' Now 
no recorded existing specimens read CIVITAS ; the inscription is always 
(I VITA VECHIA, to which no objection could be taken. What is more, 
the letters of this inscription have evidently been separately inserted in 
the die by means of an alphabet of punches, according to the method 
described by Cellini. This fact, as well as the existence of specimens in 
which the inscription is lacking altogether (PI. IX. 4), prompts me to 
suggest that, possibly in consequence of the representations of Paris de 
Grassis, some correction was made in the reverse of this medal, so far as 
concerns the specimens which have come down to us. 

There is at least one other medal 1 referring to the work of Julius 
as builder ; it commemorates the laying out of the Belvedere. The com¬ 
position of the portrait on the obverse and the style of the lettering are 
so much akin to those of the Peace medal, that, in spite of a greater 
coarseness in execution, there should be little hesitation in accepting it 
as the work of Giancristoforo (PI. VIII. 6). Above a view of the palace 
and terraces (with the word VATICANVS M(ons) below) are the words 
VIA • IVL • III • ADIT • LON • M * ALTI • L • XX • P -, giving appa¬ 
rently the measurement of the approaches from the Belvedere to the 
Va tican. 

* Quoted by Bonanni. i. p. 157. Cp. B.M. Add. MS. 8441, fol. a 49 . 

* Arm. ii. no, 45 ; Trts., PJ. IV. 3 ; E. Rodocanachi, Rome au temps de Jules II et 

de Uon X.. PI. X. J 

, * , The abl »eviations presumably mean Via lulia trium adituum longitudinis mille 

altitudims septuaginta pedum. Cp. Bonanni, Sum. Pont., i. p, *59. , 
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These are all the medals of Julius II. which cart Ite with more or 
h%s certainty attributed lo known artists. 1 There remain one or two 
pieces which may be mentioned for completeness' sake. A small modakt 2 
hears on the reverse a scorpion (not a cray fish r as it has been called) 
with the inscription Nolo mortem pec{c)atoris sad magis eonvertatur d rival 3 
The relation between the type and the inscription becomes dear when 
we remember that the scorpion was the emblem of heresy * The allusion 
is evidently to that relaxation of the persecution of the jews and other 
heretics by the Inquisition which, as we have already remarked in dis¬ 
cussing another medal, signalised the beginning of the pontificate of 
Julius. It is impossible not to recall in this connexion the mot of Rodrigo 
Borgia who. while Vice-Chancellor under Innocent VTIL, being reproached 
with the way in which the worst malefactors escaped punishment on 
payment of sums of money , replied ; 1 Dcus non vult mortem peccatoris. 
sod magis ut solvat et vtvat.' 5 

Another piece, struck from dies, the obverse being the same as in 
the CENTVM CELLE medal described above, represents Justice and 
Abundance joining hands, with the inscription Osculate surd (PL X, I}, 
justice holds an olive branch and scales. Abundance a horn of plenty*; 
behind Abundance is apparently a fire burning on the ground. This is 
supposed by Venn ft to refer to a reconciliation between the Orsini and 
the Colonna in I5n ; but on what grounds, he does not tell us. H the 
figure which we have called Abundance were meant for Peace 7 he might 
be right. But the reference is probably not to any particular event so 
much as to what Julius supposed to be his general policy. A remark 
of Egidtus of Viterbo has been aptly quoted in connexion with this 
medal: fulius, he says, was ' lustitiae tenadssimus aeque ac Abundant!ae 

cultor.' s 


i or g*™, i ignore litre medals, such as that by Speraitdio, representing Julius 
before he became Pope, unless they were made at Rome ; pieces referring to Bofognsafld 
probably made there ; also a number of coins which are enumerated by various write: S 
amrme his medals ; and finaih- certain pieces cl which the tontemponneity H disproved 


or highly doubtful. 

x Xrnir, iiL igSiT i .mother specimen U ua the collection of the harl of Portsmouth 
[uGimn cast) "Cp-EMk-.xKriii.il. 

1 The idea seams to go hack to S. Ambrose ; see U. Aldrqvandi <U. Amm. /iqtfflf 
(Bologna. 163 *). P 59b * la*™*. Tommasim, P- *45- 

■ Ana-* il/lts. iff* UL am f+ 

* 4 s Yernti supposed ip. J 3 >. because the motto, from P*, 1 ™*, IO, IS (IustEti.i et 
pas] oKulatae sunt. 1 Quoted by Bonaimi. i. p. 145, 
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Finally there is little piece (29 mm.) 1 representing the Pope fa vivid 
portrait} with the curious inscription Julius Caesar Pont. J 7 . On the 
reverse are the Papal arms vrith the inscription Benedii. (sic} qui vmit 
i(ji) no (mi tie) D(otnini) (PI, X, 2}. Bonanni explains this as referring 
to the Pope's entry into Bologna in 1506. Ycnuti, on the other hand 2 
gives Ligur instead of Caesar, but says that the medal reading Caesar 
was invented by the heretics as a slander 011 the Pope ; this information 
he gives on the evidence of a statement by some contemporary French 
diplomatic correspondent. 

The [Ionian medals of persons other than the Pope made during the 
reign of Julius II, are not numerous. One (PL X. 3}, a rare but not first 
rate work, known from specimens in the Mtiseo Artlstico at Milan and 
in the Berlin Museum, 5 represents Gabriele de 1 Gabrielltof Fano,uho was 
made Cardinal Beacon of S. Agatha on 17 Dec., 1505, translated to S. 
Prasscde on 11 Sept., 1507, and died on 5 Nov., 1511. As he is described 
as C artlinal. it must belong to the period between the earliest and latest 
of these dates, which is sufficient to refute the attribution to Lysippus 
which has been suggested. Die Cardinal seems to have begun to learn 
Greek in his old age, for the reverse consists simply of an inscription in 
Greek: KAaON TEPONTA KAI TAAAHNQiM (/.*. T i 'LXGjiw} MA 0 EJN. 
an iambic senarius of which the spirit is more commendable than the 
metre. 

It is probably to the reign of Julius that we must assign the interest¬ 
ing, though artistically mediocre, medal of the Spaniard Bernardino 
< arvaja] (PL X. 4). Born in 1455, tiiis tnanwa^ promoted by Alexander VI.. 
being a strong partisan of the Borgia faction, to be Cardinal of S. Mar- 
cellinusand S, Peter in 1493, and afterwards, on 2 Feb.. 1495, of S. Croce. 
On 3 Aug., 1507, he was translated to the see of Albano. As one of the 
Cardinals who revolted against Julius II., and a leading spirit at the 
futile council ol Pisa, he was deprived of his dignities on 24 Oct., 1511; 

1 Arm., ii. no. 4. f have to thank M. Dicudonnt lor a cant erf the specimen at Harts 
The original was struck. Uonuinl {Num. Pont., i. 1 jq, j) gives the inscription aa Bentditl 
j. t>tnit. etc. 

a XHMismala Pont. Ppniifietm, p . 47. So. ii and p. xii t *Bem al> H acre t ids eonftctaiu 
et d&lo main excogit.uam, .Legato* L]tii<Jatn Aloydi XI I. Gailiae Regis, datis Ti.nuac uteris 
ad Regem ektulit. si firtem liabcamiis VaJesio. qui hanc epistolun in coHcctw qundam 
Littcramm, quaa Lcgati ad Calhao Regt-a. Alovsium XIL. Fianciscum I.. c t Hcwicuni IL 
Scripscre, »e IcgisH tnUlur.' 

* Hurl Mag.. Jdii, (190S), p. aSfi, PI. m. * j Ratal Simon, p. 5 No. 
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but Leo X restored him on 37 June,1513. He died in 1522. The medal, 1 
which describes him as Cardinal of S, Croce, and must therefore date 
between 1495 and 1507, illustrates his pretensions to learning, 2 On the 
reverse is the personification of Philosophy, a crowned and veiled female 
Figure, wearing a voluminous mantle. She holds in her right hand rolls 
of manuscript, in her left a sceptre. From her breast to her feet depends 
a long ladder, at the top of which is the letter 0 , at the bottom, P 3 
These letters denote Theoretical and Practical Philosophy respectively, 
and the whole type is based on the vision of Boethius, 4 The inscription 
is Qui me dilncidant. 1titam efermm habeb(utsi). 

1 can make no suggestion as to the authorship of these two 
medals. 

It does not appear that Leo X , in spite of his love of the other arts, 
paid much attention to medallists. It Is true that on 24 June. 1515 he 
gave to Vettor Gambello, the Venetian die-engraver and medallist, a 
life-appointment as engraver to the Papal Mint.* and that the influence 
of this admirable artist on the coinage is apparent, as in the gold piece 
of 2A ducats with the reverse type of the Adoration of the Magi. But 
it is doubtful whether any of the regular medals of the Pope can be re¬ 
garded as the work of Gambello. The best claim thereto is possessed, it 
would seem, by the reverse of a small medal -1 on which appears a very 
graceful figure of the goddess Roma, seated holding a little Victory, 
her helmet and shield on the ground beside her (PI. X. 6 ). In the exergue 

1 AnnanJ, i. p. 122. The specimen illustrated is m the Victoria and Albert Museum. 

* The title of his Homily delivered Jjefore Maximilian at Mechlin on 4 Sept., 150?, 
describes him as iitriwtqiif phitQ$aphiac foal* princepi. 

» Arm and has taken this F for an artist * signature-. 

1 See F., Mile. L'Jrt Rtligittt-x dti XISS'- tUde ex France {iSgfl). pp. m f. The 
meciid rtrpresents Philosophy as wearing a crown, but this is not mentioned by Boitliiu* : 
on the other hand the medallist omits the cloud* in which the nwdiseval artists involved her 
head. 'Vestcs/ say* Poetliius {dt Coni. FJjiL. i. 1). 'erant tenuissimis litis, aubtili artificio, 
indisaolubili materia perfects*. . . . Harum in extreme margin r U. ill supremo yero 
e legebatur intextum, Atqtie inter ntra*que litteras in sealanim modum gradns quid am 
insigniti videbaatUTr quibus ab inferiors ad superins elementum esset adsfensus. . . . 
Et tlextra quidem eius libeltos, sceptrum vero sinistra gcstabfct/ There art; other details 
which the medallist Jia> not attempted to reproduce For some reason lie has substituted 
Latin P foe Greek tt. 

.1 Martinori, Annuli, Leone X., etc,, p. 13 For Gambclto at Rome are J- de Fevilfe. 
„ CameLlO," in tor. deT AH anc.d mod., om. pp 2 So ff Among many fanciful attributions, 
de Foville’a suggestion that the small medals of J.eo X. and Giuliano de‘ Medici, Duke of 
Nemours, am by Gambello seems comparatively plausible. 

„ i Armand, ii. p, 113, No. 2.(3: Rev, dt fArt, sxxii, pp. z$t {rev.) and 286 (obv.i. 
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is ROMA, in the field, in large lettering, CP. letters which de Foville 
interprets as Camrfius perfeciL It must be confessed that this interpreta¬ 
tion would have been more acceptable if other instances of the use of the 
form per fecit instead of fecit had been cited. But the question is settled 
by the contemporary authority quoted below, which gives the sense of 
the letters as Consensu Publico . 1 The plump modelling of the Pope's por¬ 
trait (PL X. 5) does not remind us of any authenticated work bJGambdlo. 
\\ hat is more, the reverse does not fit the obverse exactly and was evident¬ 
ly made not for it, but fora portrait of Giuiiano de r Medici, due de Nemours 
{Pi. X, 6, y), which is very different in modelling, lettering, composition 
and conception generally, although de Foville attributes both alike to 
GambeUo.* This little piece carries with it a larger portrait of the Duke, 
conceived in the same style (but with draped bust and coarser in execu¬ 
tion), which was made in 1513 (PL VIII. y), 3 On the reverse is a Con¬ 
cordia group of Virtus and Fortuna ; the former, a heavily draped, 
veiled female figure, gives her right hand to Fortune (frontc eapiUala), 
who holds a horn of plenty and has a rudder at her side. The inscription 
is Dtiee virtute comite fortuna. There can be no doubt, says de Foville, 
that this work was modelled and cast at Rome, after the election of Leo X. 
(March, 1513), That event assured the triumph of his family, and is 
alluded to by the reverse. 

We happen to know-, as a matter of fact, the occasion for which the 
smaller medal of Giuiiano was made. In a contemporary description, 
to be quoted later, of the festivities at the adoption of Giuiiano as a 
citizen and baron of Rome on 13 Sept., 1513, we are told that a large 

1 See p. 59, note 1. 

* Op, ei!., p. 2S1. The modal exists in two versions, one reading MAG. (PI. X, 7), 
the other MAGNV S 1 \XIAN\ S MED ICES (PL X. 6) ; the latter is the earlier, and has 
finer lettering than thfr other, but the portrait IS from the same mode] on both pieces. 
C.P. had been explained as Cavinu* Fatavinns (K«ry. Bril, Mus, Guide. m), but the 
style of the medal alone disproves the attribution to (hat artist, Miiajjesi (in Arm and, 
in, remarks that one ol the extant medals of Giuiiano may be that which is recorded 

as having been made for Cardinal Giovanni de J Medici by the Sienese goldsmith Gtov. 
Batt. di Bernardino, Tlie obverse with Magntti is also found enlarged to 41 mm bv the 
addition of a laurel-wreath border (AjUL, U. <,4. 4). I observe that the letters C P have 
been explained as a signature on a medal of Uorenro II . Duke of Urbina (Arm., Hi 191/q 
Hen.' the ever fertile Milancai **ys that the letters doubtless denote the Florentine Mldamith 
Paolo di Clemente Tawinl, who was bom in 1477, Armand says that this medal is in the 
Florence Gallery, but It is not included in Supino's catalogue. 

1 Tris. de Nitm,. Mid. Hoi., II, PI, XXXII j ; Heiss. Mid, de la ttotai$umee> Flore nee, 
i, PL XX. 5. , 
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number of medals of the Magnifico with Roma on the reverse were thrown 
toThe people. 1 * 

If the authorship of these medals is uncertain, the piece which comes 
to be mentioned next is undoubtedly the work of Gambello : on the other 
hand, its connexion with Leo X. is quite conjectural. It is a plaquette 5 in 
the collection of the lateM. Gustave Dreyfus, representing a lion standing 
to left, its right fore-foot placed on a globe. The inscription above is 
R - AKIM ■ V and below is the signature V ■ OAMELIG - FA Martinori 
describes this as the only medal of Leo X, signed by the engraver. That 
it does refer to Leo at all is a matter of conjecture, based on the type, 
and favoured by the fact that many of the allegorical representations of 
the time alluded to the Pope as a lion. s 

Leo X. and the Duke do Nemours are associated on another pair 
of medals (PL IV. 6 and 5) very different in style from those just de- 

1 Brit. Mus- MS. Had. 3463 f, 6 : “dopoi Bereeinfcia geto al pupulo gran numcro dc 

medagtie del Mur.-' Cu Roma da riu,.TH>. T Dr. Thomas Ashby also kindle ‘supplies 

me with the following passages bearing oil these medals : Marco Antonio Albert ltd. 
Pasqualucd, Giuiiono de Medici eittio citiadiw Ramana mmcro U Xaiattdi Roma net 1513, 
Home, iSfii, p. fitter describing the speech made by a bdy dressed as Komi in the 
Theatre cm the second day) ' cE in quests Simili parole, per quelle Xante, chc smonlate gli 
stavano alii piedi, aperti certi tor Borsdoni, nc cavaro nuniwfl infinite di MctlagLie in forma 
d r argento t et ancon di rame stampate da I'un de lati I'immagine di S. Magnilicimtia, et 
dall' odtro. im Harte chc sedeva. in spojUe acquis Late da Netnici, con L'esprciionc di questl 
tali letter* C. P cio*, cvosinSQ ptibbticO A-i ;-p.ir- per tptto il JVntroc Paolo Palttokl of 
Fano led. O. Guemiu, Le Ftste pel antferimfHtQ det Paitisiato Rshm no s Giuliana c Lorenw 
dt r Medici. Bologna, 1SS5, p, 109} 'intanto M. Camilla Portia fentUuomo romano, autwc 
della present e his, feec sparger nel Tt’eatro da ti medesmi Coribanti buim numero di 
medaglic della qui annotnta Kranderza, in nulla parte aJLe antique inferiori di bellfezxa et 
arte. " Da un lato k ritralta natural men te la testa del Mag-' jul” Con lo tittem qui descritie 
[MAG IVLI AN VS ME DICES]. Da I'altro Into 50 vetle Roma solto spetie di unn vaga 
damigelia. nuda tiuta, excctto cht tiene intorno un certo manto aim od a to sopra la spall a 
sinistra. Sede sopra ccrti trophel de scudi, lia in mano la Vittorio, Dalle banrtc el sotto 
li piedi sonO lc UUere dcscrilte in queeto eerehio [CP ROMA].*. 

On the scene Of the ceremony, sec Ashby in P,B.S.R. vi. pp. 194 ff. 

* Arm., ill. p- (MartiaOri, AnHaii, I,cone X., etc., p, JJh I have not seen the 
piece, 

i As tor instance in the procession described by Chieregato ip. 60. note 0 - b the 
inscription meant for Refri&nHm (rquirin] nttiMohu t'«rNs ijer. vi . 16, Matth. x.i, 39) ? 
If so Jt is no coincidence that .among the Medici devices used by Leo is a yoke with the 
motto wave (Matth. xi, 30}. For medals with this device, sec Typotins, Hierv iff, PokC, 
p. 31. No. so: Bonanni, A'n m. Part . i- 163. is : Venuti. Aiim. Bern. F-ffltf., p. 37°, No. 12, 
The last writer describes this piece as an, 1 emblema.' A specimen in the British Museum 
(■73 nun,, set ill a rim making BO‘3 mra.J, the only one 1 have 'jCH'n, 13 hardly earlier than 
the eighteenth century ; annl I doubt whether a contemporary medal with this type ever 
existed. But the device is frequently Itiuud cm other contemporary object* associated 
with Leo: A. Marquand, Robbia Heraldry (1919) figs. ai 5 > 2 ty, 
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scribed. 1 Large and coarse, but powerful portraits, they are quite clearly 
the work of the same hand. 2 The medal of Leo has been described hy 
babriczy as the best that we have of him. The portrait of the Duke 
(FI. I\. 5)—the good one of Lorenzo's three sons—expresses his lack of 
strength of character, but seems to add a touch of cynicism which history 
does not confirm. There is no doubt that these medals were made at 
the beginning of Leo s reign, lhat of the Pope (PI. IV. 6) is inscribed 
Gloria et honore coronasli eu{m) De(us), and bears the Medici shield 
surmounted by crossed keys and tiara ; it is thus a coronation medal. 
That of Giuliano shows Florence reclining under a laurel-tree, resting on 
the Medici shield, with the inscription Reconciliatis civibus magnificentia 
et pictate, referring to the entry of Giuliano into Florence in Sept., 1512, 
and the restoration of the Medici rule. But it was probably not made 
until after Leo’s election, and. the summoning of Giuliano to Rome in 
i 5 i 3 - 3 4 The Duke is described as Iulianus M edicts L(aurentii) F(ilius) 
P.R. The last two letters mean Patricias Rotnanus.* 

With these two large medals, it would appear, must be classed a 
third, representing Antonio Maria Ciocchi of Montesansavino.* Bom in 
14b 1 , he was promoted Cardinal of S. Vitale in 1511, and afterwards on 
x 4 July. 1514- °f S. Prassede. being translated to the see of Albano on 
24 July, 1521. He took a prominent part in the Lateran Council which 
was summoned, largely at his own instigation, by Julius II. in 1511, and 

1 I refer for details to the Burlington Magazine, xxxi. (1917), p. 182, where both medals 
are illustrated. 

* This community of authorship has been observed by Bode. Zeitsckr. /. bild. Kunst., 
xv. p. 41. though the affinity of the artist to Sangallo, which he recognises, seems to me 
to be purely superficial, in that both artists worked coarsely and on a large scale. I may 
add that the idea that either of the medals is an eighteenth century ‘ restitution.' as 
suggested by Milancsi in connexion with the medal of Leo X. (Arm., iii. p. *>a), and by 
Armand himself (ii. p. 94. 3 note) with that of Lorenzo, cannot be reasonably entertained. 

* He was made a citizen and baron of Rome on 13 Sept., 1513. From Francesco 
Chieregato’s account of the festivities on this occasion (Br. Mus. MS. Hid. 3462, quoted by 
Creighton. Hist. of the Papacy, v. p. 227) it appears that the last car in the procession con¬ 
tained ' Florence weeping for her children, whom she vainly implored Cibele (sic) to restore. 
Cibclc to console her proposed at last that Rome and Florence should confederate, nay 
should become 00c together and enjoy the same rule. Florence and Rome agreed to the 
proposal, and medals were scattered amongst the crowd to celebrate the happy union.' 
Thr*e were the medals with Roma on the reverse described above (p. 57). 

4 The dignity of Patricius Romanus was conferred on Giuliano and Lorenzo de' Medici 
at the same time; see the account of the ceremony by Paolo Palliolo. ed. Gucrrini, 
cited above (p. 59, note 1). 

* Armand, ii. 97, 19; Mus. Maszuckcllianum, i. xlv. 1. 
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sate from May, 1512. until March, 1517, The real object of this Council 
was to counteract the work of the rebellious Cardinals who summoned 
the Council of Pisa ; and the part played by the Cardinal of 5 , Prassede 
may be referred to by the inscription on this medal, which describes him 
as Cardinal Priest of S. Prassede, and Ec(desiasticae) Lifbertatis) 
Asser(tor) acerr(imus) SS(ectarum)q(ue) hos(tis) perp(etuus). The type is 
a bird, holding a wreath in its left foot, standing on a triple mount, the 
wreath and the mount being elements in the family coat of arms. The 
attribution of this medal to the same hand as those of l.eo and Ins brother 
discussed above is due to Bode, 1 and is certainly borne out by the illus¬ 
tration in the Museum Mazziichdlianim* 

BuL few of the remaining medals with the portrait of I.eo X. appear 
to be contemporary. One piece may have been cast soon after his death 
(PL X. S). 2 The inscriptions on the reverse are Fiat pax in virtute tm 
(from Ps, cvxi. 7) and Manor is optimi pon(U/ici&)* It shows three 
figures, Peace, Justice and Abundance, all standing to front. Peace 
applies a torch to a helmet and shield lying at her feet. She holds in her 
right hand the Medici badge, of a diamond ring accompanied with plumes 
and a scroll, on which, but for the smallness of the scale, we should be 
able to read the Medici motto SEMPER, justice holds sword, scales 
and yoke (we have already noted the use of the yoke as a device by Leo), 
Abundance places her right hand on her bosom and rests her left arm on 
a liom of plenty. 

Although it is of no artistic importance, being indeed merely a disk 
of bronze with inscriptions on both sides, a medal may be mentioned 
here in the hope that some one may be able to explain the occasion of 
its issue. 15 On one side it reads Lecnis Did mi Font. Max bmepcio anno 
Domini MDXVII ; on the other to. Bap. Brancotiius Aquilanus a Cuhi- 
cuio S&reitts. Giovanni Battista Bran coni deU'Aquila, chamberlain of 
the Pope, is otherwise known as the owner of a Palace m the Borgo. for 
which Raphael furnished plans in 1520, and which was destroyed in 1660. 
He died in or before 15 25, 1 

1 Ratal. Simon. No. 316- I have not seen an original- 

i Arm., ii. 113, ax. Hei.55, MM, d* h Hen . Fhtenet, i. p. 15 H >. ^ 6 . 

* Ventiti. p. 3s.. mentions one in. the collection of Baron StoKh. There is 1 sped men 
in the British Museum (43 mm., rart), 

4 k. Rodocimichl. flora* ait ittnps dt Juki U-. etc., p. 2Q$; C. Hiih.cn Alid H. Egger. 
Me rtmixhtn SttUxenbackerw* Marten vm Humshenh L {Bertie 1913) ^ 55 v. and [>.31. 
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Two medals of Cardinal Scaramuccia Irivulzio 1 must not be passed 
over; since they were made, probably, in Rome between 1517 and 1519. 
Fabrics^y has claimed them for Caradosso 2 ; but an analysis of their style 
suggests that they may be regarded as early works of Cellini. 11 I behave 
both versions ol the medal (of which the Larger is i I hist rated in Pi. VIII. 
8) to have been made by Cellini while, as lie himself admits, he was 
working under the influence of the older artist. The portrait shows a 
certain crispness and freshness of handling which was sacrificed in other 
later medals (such as those of Jean dc Lorraine and Pietro Piantanida) 
to greater facility and subtlety of technique. 

The limits of this essay absolve us from the task of studying the work 
of Cellini under Clement VII. But we have carried the history of the 
medal in Rome far enough. It cannot be said that hereafter it loses its 
Specifically Roman property ; indeed, its official character becomes more 
accentuated. That very fact, however, deprives it of much of its artistic 
interest. Good, artists who worked in Rome after this time, either on 
the coins or on the medals of the Popes, seldom put their best work into 
them: Valerio Rd 3 i. Giovanni Bernardi da Castelbolognese, Giovanni 
Zacchi, Leone Leoni are best represented by medals which have no 
connexion with Rome, Alessandro Cesati may appear to be an exception 
to the rule ; his best work was done in Rome, but he is a second-rate 
artist, though in point of mere technique he takes a very high rank. 
Occasionally we find a medallist producing work of fine quality for 
private persons in Rome. There is, for instance, a small group of medals, 
some signed with a monogram of the letters T and P, others unsigned 
but apparently by the same hand, which seem to have been made in Rome 
round the year 1:540, and represent, among others, Ottavio Farnese and 
his wife Margaret of Austria, and the Cardinals Pietro Bemho, Ippolito 
II. d'Este and Antonio Pucci. 4 They are among the most skilfully 
executed and at the same time thoughtfully conceived portraits of the 
time, showing more insight into character than the works of Pastorino, 

Rodocanaizht givt-H the dnt« of Branconi ’t* death as in the text; but LattcLmi l Storm degft 
Scai'i i. p. ;n) reports him &till alive in 1543. 

1 Bishop ot Como, 12 April, 150$ ; Cardinal of S. Ciriaca. 6 J«lv. tjj? I rescued his 
bishopne of Como, 1519 ; administrator of ate of Piacenza* 3:6 Sept, 1519 ; resigned. 152.5 
di«r. 3 Aug., 153.7. 

1 Hal. Medals, p, 171 . 

* Burlington Magazine, xvitc. {1910), p. 14. 

* Burlington Magazine, xxix. (1916). pp. 251 f, 
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with winch they have for the most part been confounded. It seems 
possible that the monogram may represent Tommaso d J Antonio Perugino, 
called Fagiuolo, *who was appointed to the Papal Mint in 1533 and 
worked there until 1541. 1 The fact that no medal of a Pope can, as far 
as we know, be attributed to him is, in view of what has just been said, 
anything but incompatible with the identification proposed. 

Tt remains to express my thanks to those owners of medals (espe¬ 
cially Mr. Maurice Rosenheim) and directors of Museums to whose kind¬ 
ness in allowing me to have casts the illustration of this article is due, 
as will be seen Irom the key to the plates ; and also to Mr. \Y. H. Wood¬ 
ward, who was good enough to read my manuscript, and make some 
very useful suggestions, especially in regard to Garadosso. But my 
especial debt is to Or, Thomas Ashby, who has read the proofs with 
great care and provided important additions and corrections, too numer¬ 
ous to be acknowledged in each ease. 

September. 1919 . 


KEY TO THE PLATES. 


Where not otherwise described, the specimens illustrated arc in the 
British Museum and are of bronze or brass. Mere gilding is not men¬ 
tioned. 

Platte 1 . 

T. Guaccialotti, Pius IT, Arms, Sec p. 19. 

2 . „ Pius IL* Pelican* See p. 19. 

3. p . Niccolb Palmicri. See p. 20, 

4. Cristoforo di Geremia, Paolo DottL (Maurice Rosenheim Col¬ 

lection.) See p. 2 8. 

5. Guaccialotti, Sixtus IV , 14S1. See pp. 29, 3^ 

6 . „ Alfonso of Calabria, See pp. 3 2 . 6b. 

7. Gianfrancesco della Rove re, reverse. (Paris.) See p. 38, note I. 


1 Marti siori. An twit, Cltiaeaift VI T. pp- 153, 163 ; Paolo III. p. i 3 . 
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1. Guaccialotti, Calixtus III. See p. 19. # • 

2. „ Guillaume d'Estouteville. (Maurice Rosenheim 
Collection.) See p. 20. 

3. Pier Barbd, Arms. See p. 22. 

4. Cristoforo di Geremia, Lodovico Scarampi. Sec pp. 23, 33. 

5. Paul II., rev., Palace of S. Marco. See p. 22. 

6. Cristoforo di Geremia., Paul II., Tribune of St. Peter s. See p. 24. 

7. Aristotilc Fioravanti. Paul II., Letitia Scholastica. (Maurice 

Rosenheim Collection.) See p. 22. 


Plate III. 

1. Cristoforo di Geremia, Paul II. (Maurice Rosenheim Collection.) 

See p. 24. 

2. Andrea da Viterbo (?), Paul II., Bulla medal. (Maurice Rosenheim 

Collection.) See p. 30. 

3. Cristoforo di Geremia, Guillaume d'Estouteville. See p. 28. 

4. Marcello Capodiferro. Sec p. 29. 

5. Lysippus, Martinus Philethicus. (Paris.) See p. 33. 

6. Lysippus, Giov. Alvise Toscani (rev.). See p. 35. 

7. Lysippus, Raffael Riario. See p. 34. 

Plate IV. 

1. Andrea da Viterbo (?), Paul II. (Maurice Rosenheim Collection.) 

See p. 30. 

2. Cristoforo di Geremia, Constantine the Great. See pp. 26. 40. 

3. „ „ Alfonso V. (Maurice Rosenheim Collec¬ 

tion.) See p. 24 

4. Guaccialotti (?), Sixtus IV. (Owner unknown.) See p. 27. 

5. Giuliano de' Medici, Florence. See pp. 59, 60. 

6. Leo X. Arms. See pp. 59, 60. 

Plate V. 

1. Lysippus, Malitia de Gesualdo. (Victoria and Albert Museum, 

Salting Collection.) See p. 34. 

2. Lysippus, Sixtus IV.. Ponte Sisto. See p. 35. 

3. Sixtus IV., Coronation. (Maurice Rosenheim Collection.) See p. 35. 

4. Gambello, Sixtus IV., Audience. (Brussels.) See p. 35. 
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Plate V. continued), 

5. Sixtus IV.., Fortress of Ostia. (Maurice Rosenheim Collection.) 

See p. 35. 

6. Giuliano della Rovere. See p. 36. note X. 

Plate VI. 

1. Lysippus. Giov. Alvise Toscani (obv.). See pp. 34, 35. 

2. Guillaume de Poitiers. Mercury and Church. See p. 40. 

3. Lysippus, Self. See p. 34. 

4. Candida, Clemente and Giuliano della Rovere. Sec p. 38. 

5. Bernardino Gamberia. (Maurice Rosenheim Collection.) See p. 39. 

6. Girolamo Callagrani. (Munich.) See p. 38. 

7. Innocent VIII., Peace, Justice and Abundance. See p. 39. 

Plate VII. 

1. Guglielmo Batonatti. (Maurice Rosenheim Collection.) See p. 36. 

2. School of Lysippus, Diomede Caraffa. (Florence.) See p. 37. 

3. Ascanio Maria Sforza. See p. 36. 

4. School of Lysippus. Francisco Vidal. (Paris.) See p. 37. 

5. Giovanni Candida (?), Self. (Modena.) See p. 37. 

6. Alexander VI., Borgia bull and angel. I^ead. See p. 42. 

7. Alexander VI, Coronation. (Maurice Rosenheim Collection.) 

See p. 41. 

Plate VIII. 

1. Alexander VI., Castel Sant’ Angelo. See p. 42. 

2. Innocent VIII., Arms. See p. 39. 

3. Caradosso, Julius II., St. Peter's. Sec p. 49. 

4. „ Julius II., Shepherd. See p. 49. 

5. Giancristoforo Romano, Julius II., Peace and Fortune. Lead. 

(Maurice Rosenheim Collection.) See p. 51. 

6. Giancristoforo Romano (?), Julius II., Belvedere. See p. 54. 

7. Giuliano de’ Medici. Virtue atid Fortune. See p. 58. 

8. Cellini (?), Scaramuccia Trivulzio. (Whitcombe Greene Collec¬ 

tion.) See p. 62. 


Plate IX. 

1. Caradosso, Bramantc. (Maurice Rosenheim Collection.) Seep.4S. 

2. Caradosso, Federigo II. Gonzaga. Silver. (Henry Oppenheimer 

Collection.) See p. 46. 
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Plate IX. (continued). 


3 - 

4 

5 * 


6 , 


7 * 

S. 

9 - 


Pier Maria Serbaldi, Julius II., Conversion of Si * Paul. See p. 48. 
Giancristoforo Romano, Julius IT, Civiia Vecckia (uninscribed). 

See p. 54. 

„ t . „ Justice and blacksmith. (Paris.) 

See p. 53 - 

„ ,, ,, Civiia Vecchia. (Maurice Rosen¬ 

heim Collection.) See p. 53. 

„ „ „ Palace of Justice. See p. 53. 

>, „ „ Shepherd. (Paris.) See p. 53 - 

Pier Maria Serbaldi (?), Julius IT, Ceniumcelle. (Paris.) See p. 53 - 


Plate X. 

1. Pier Maria Serbaldi (?)„ Julius II.* Justice and Abundance. ' 

See p. 55- 

2. Julius IT, Arms. (Paris.) See p* 56* 

3. Gabriele de' Gabrielli (Milan.) Sec p. 55. 

4. Bernardino Carvajal. (Victoria and Albert Museum.) See p. 56, 

5 + Leo X. See p. 58. 

6 , Giulia no de* Medici, Roma, (Maurice Rosenheim Collection.) 

See pp. 57, 58. 

7, Giuliano de' Medici. See p. 58. 

8, Leo X., Peace, Abundance, and Justice. Sec p. 61. 


Note. — The monogram engraved on the shoulder-plate of the 
armour worn by Alfonso of Calabria,, on the medal by Guaccialotti 
(PL I. 6), is the mark of the armourer (a Milanese ?) who made the suit. 
See Burlington Magazine , x.\xvi. (iqao), p. 49. » 
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THE RALAZZO ODESCALCHI. 

(Sfc VqI. VIII., pp„ 57 segq .). 

By THOMAS ASHBY. ICLitt,, F.S.A. 

The history of the palace of the Colonna family which stood on the 
s ite which was afterwards occupied by the Palazzo Gdescatchi is by no 
means completely known: but the researches which Sig r Francesco 
Tomassetli lias been good enough to make in the Boncompagni Luilovisi 
arch'ves, with the kind permission of the Prince of Piombino, have thrown 
a considerable amount of light on it : and [ therefore give the results of 
his investigations, which have brought to light some very interesting 
facts, 1 

We saw that Bu fa (ini's p an of Rome (1551) showed a palace of the 
Coloima family existing on a part of the site. This palace belonged to 
Herfrancesco Colonna, lord of Zagarolo and Colonna, and passed with 
these estates to his heiress Vittoria, who married Camlllo Colonna. The 
latter died in 1558. and his widow gave it on July ro, 1362 with the rest 
of her property (Zagarolo and Colonna) to her som Cardinal Marcantonio 
and Prospcro CoJomia and her grandson Marzio, son of Pompeo Colonna, 
in equal portions, on condition that in case of the death of one, the others 
should succeed in the order given. 1 

The Cardinal, to whose share the palace fell, at once began to improve 

1 The documents relating to the palace art All bound in one volume i \rmadio IX, 
prat. jlj). They will be cited as " Doc.' followed by their respective numbers. 

1 A summary' of the history of the palace from 156a to 1622 is given in JJOc. 14 [the 
Ttrief of Pope Gregory XV, conferming the sale of the palace to Cardinal Ludovisi). For 
the deed of gift intrrvitvi of July 10, 1562. sec Coppi, Memori* Coitmntti, 3^4 ; Tom:' ssctti, 
!i Wow,! h a A ntica, .Wfdwrsalf, r Sl&detna, iii. 418, 430, 
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the property by purchasing other houses, with the object, no doubt, of 
acquiring the whole block. Earlier in 1562 he had bought a house from 
the nunnery of S. Giacomo alle Muratte, which is described as facing 
on to the Piazza SS. Apostoli, with the palace (which is already spoken of 
as belonging to the Cardinal, so that the formal deed must have been 
drawn up somewhat later than the actual gift) on one side of it rf and some 
property of the monastery of SS. Apostoli on the other, and the property 
of one Giacomo da Perugia at the back (Doc. 3). It was in the direct 
occupation of the Servite fathers of S. Marcello, to whom an annual rent 
of 16 giulii was due, and who gave their consent to the sale on June 9 
(Doc. 4). In 1581 he bought from one Giovanni Felice, for the price of 
61 scudi, a ground-floor room facing on to the Piazza, adjoining the garden 
of the fathers of S. Marcello and his own property (Doc. 6), and also the 
rest of the house, which belonged to Regolo Celsi (Doc. 14). In the next 
year Pompeo Colonna, Duke of Zagarolo, the father of Marzio bought 
this garden for 2046 : 96 scudi, with a tower and two stables. According 
to Doc. 14, the purchase was made jointly with the Cardinal. It is 
described as facing the monastery, and being situated at the north-east 
angle of the block, with the Piazza on one side, the street leading to it 
from the Corso (Via dei SS. Apostoli) on another, and on the third and 
fourth sides the palace and garden of Cardinal Marcantonio Colonna 
(Doc. 7 : June 25, 1582): It is no doubt the garden with tw r o trees in it 
shown in Du P£rac’s bird’s-eye view. In 1589 the Cardinal bought from 
Giovanni, 1 son of the late Domenico dc Rotella, a house with a storeroom 
and a garden, on the side tow r ards S. Marcello, facing on to the Piazza, 
and enclosed on the other sides by his own property, at the price of 
1205: 18 scudi (Doc. 9).* The Cardinal had also acquired two houses 
from Panta Ricci and Cornelia Rastella, in order to incorporate them 
with his own palace : and on June 27, 1594 . be executed a document 
acknow ledging his obligation to pay a ground rent of 17 scudi a year to the 
Company of SS. Ambrogio e Carlo al Corso 1 in respect of them (Doc. 10 : 
Doc. 11 is a receipt for one" year's rent of the same date). 

The Cardinal had received from his brother Pompeo a deed of gift of 

* 1 He is referred to as Giovanni Domenico Paolucci in Doc. 14. 

1 April 20, 1589. The house is described as * domus terrinea. solarata et tectata cum 
apotheca ct disooperto seu horticello.' The garden was in the direct occupation of the 
fathers of S. Marcello. 

’ Papers, viii. p. 57. 
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all his property (Doc. 14) on June 7,1565, and on December 20 of the same 
year he execute^ a similar deed in favour of his brother and his nephew. 
On the death of Pompeo, the Cardinal repeated the gift on October 10, 
1583, in favour of his nephew and his male heirs by primogeniture, and 
further confirmed it on October n. 1591, on which date Marzio’s other uncle, 
Prospero, executed a similar deed of gift in his nephew s favour. It was 
thus that*, on the death of his uncles, Marzio succeeded to the whole of 
their property, including the palace : he let it free of rent to Cardinal 
Francesco d’Avila, for his life, but on a repairing lease, in execution of 
the terms of which he built the apartment known as * l’appartamento 
nuovo ’ facing the Piazza (Doc. 14). On September 25. 1604 the grand¬ 
sons of the late Sebastiano di Giordano of Zagarolo sublet to Marzio a 
house in the Corso facing the palace of the Aldobrandini, for the annual 
rent of 12 scudi, 1 and on December 9, 1610, the fathers of S. Marcello gave 
their formal consent (16.). 

Cardinal d’Avila died in the palace on January 20, 1606. As we 
have already seen, the extravagance of Marzio led his heir, Pierfrancesco. 
into such serious financial embarrassment that he was obliged to sell most 
of his property to Cardinal Ludovico Ludovisi to pay his father’s debts. 
A copy of the deed of sale of the palace bearing date May 22. 1622, is 
preserved in the Boncompagni-Ludovisi archives (Doc. 13), and so is the 
original brief of Pope Oregon,’ XV., confirming the sale, and dated June 15 
of the same year (Doc. 14). The price paid was 39.000 scudi. 

The Cardinal obtained the consent of Philip IV. of Spain to the 

1 The house had been granted in emphyteusis (or hereditary lease) to Sebastiano and 
his heirs to the third generation at this rent by the fathers of S. Marcello on October 31, 
*547 : it is there referred to as situated between the property of Giovanni Maria Tassi 
and the property of the church of S. Maria in Via Lata, with the property of Cosroa 
Lothoriga (probably I^otaringa. 1/,, the Lomuncr) behind (Doc. 1). It is. further, 
referred to in the document published in Papers, viii. p. 87. I know no more of the palace 
of the Aldobrandini in the Corso (see Lanciani. Storm deglt Scavi. iv. 179). We have no 
evidence to enable us to identify more accurately the house which the fathers of SS. Apostoli 
let in emphyteusis to the third generation to Paolo de Marchi, a Sicilian barber, on Scptem- 
l»er 19. 1547. for a rent of 10 scudi per annum, and which was situated in the Piazza, facing 
the church : but as a copy of the lease is preserved among the other documents (Doc. 2) 
it is clear that it must have been among the houses which occupied the site of the palace. 
We may thus explain the existence of an annual charge of 10 scudi on the palace in favour 
of the fathers of SS. Apostoli. which was compounded for by Cardinal Ludovisi by the gift 
of three shares in the loan known as the ‘ Monte del Sussidio biennale ’ (Moroni. Dizionano, 
xl. 149). A copy of the release given by them to the Cardinal, dated October, to. 1622 
(Doc. 16). and the original brief confirming this release dated April 24. 1623 (Doc. at), are 
preserved in the volume already referred to. 
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purchase on August 22, with permission to mortgage the fiefs that he held 
within the Kingdom of Naples a* security for the charges on the palace 
(Doc, 15). He then proceeded to improve the value of the property by 
compounding for the various annual charges upon it. Thus, he obtained 
a release from the Company of SS. Ambrogio e Carlo al Corso, from the 
ground rent of 17 scudi a year due to them (Doc. 20 is a Papal brief, dated 
April 5, 1623, confirming the release) ; he purchased the house which 
Marne Colonna had leased from the grandsons of Sebastiano di Giordano, 
from the fathers of S. Marcello (Doc. 17 is the architect's valuation. 
Doc. iS a copy of the consent given by the fathers to the purchase of the 
palace, as proprietors of a part of it, and their discharge of the Cardinal 
from the obligation of paying ground rents annually, on consideration 
received of iS ' luoghi ’ in the loan known as the Monte S. Bona venture, 
a loan issued by Sixtus V. Cf. Moroni, Dizionario, xl. 151. Doc 22 
is the original brief confirming the release, dated April 24, 1623! : and on 
February 10, 1623, he, as Cardinal Chamberlain * issued a permission to 
himself, in his private capacity, to occupy a portion of the public street, 
191 palms in length and 3} in width (about 140 feet long by 2 wide), in 
order to incorporate ii in his palace (Doc. 19). 

He cannot, however, have remained in possession of the palace for 
more than a few years. For, at some date before February 26. 1628, 
Pierfrancesco Colonna had exercised the right of repurchase, and had let 
the palace with the garden, stables, coach houses, fountains, and appur¬ 
tenances to Cardinal Gabriel Tresci, Archbishop of Malaga ; and on that 
date the latter made over his rights in virtue of the lease to the Abate 
Francesco Peretti. the Last descendant of Sixtus V. in the male line, 3 
to whom, on the same day, Pierfrancesco granted a lease during his 
lifetime and for two months after his death. In 1637, however, Pompeo 
Colonna, Prince of Gallicano, the son and heir of Pierfrancesco, in pursuance 
of an agreement between the Abate and Don Nicold Ludovisi, Prince of 
Piombino and Venosa, made on January 24, cancelled the lease to the for* 
mer and substituted the latter as tenant, on the same terms as those on 
which it had been granted to the former by Pierfrancesco and by Pompeo 
himself: it was to hold good for the whole life of the tenant and for two 
months after his death, Pompeo further promised to give the new tenant 

1 CiAtDmus (Lv, 436,1 ciill.s Tresci Tressius or Trejo P&niaciua. 
became Cardinal in Decemturr, 1641, and died in 163$ ffi, 6to). 
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the preference over any other purchaser m ca^ of the sale of the palace, 
and to charge hiip the same price as that for which his brother. Cardinal 
Ludovico LudovisL who had died in 1632, had sold it back to Pompeo's 
father Pierfranceseo, and to indemnify him for all his expenditure past 
and future on improvements. {I)oc. 24 a, minute of the lease.) 

Don Nicdlo apparently paid the Abate a good price for what remained 
of his lease : we find an undertaking by his legal representative, Ruggero 
Rracciolini, dated February n, 1637, to execute the deed of sale of the 
palace, the terms of which had been already agreed upon, as soon as 
Don Kicolb demanded it, and a copy of the deed of surrender of the 
palace (undated) for a consideration of 15,000 scudi, including the allow¬ 
ance for the improvements made by the Abate for Ms w'hole lifetime and 
two months after his death, by which deed the mother of Kicol6 h Lavinia 
Albc rgati Ludovisi, Duchess of Fiano was given possession of the palace 
(Doc. 24 h , c ). There is also a letter of Bracciolim written in May (?) 
enclosing a minute ol the deed of sale (the sale having occurred some 
months before ; . and stating that he awaited the order to have it drawn 
out in due form (Doc. 24 d). 

We have already seen tliat Peretti, w r ho became a Cardinal in 1641, 
died in 1655 : and. at the beginning of 1661 Poinpeo Colonna made a will 
by which he left the use of the palace for life to Cardinal Flavin Chigi 
{Papers, viii. 63), 

One or two other points may be noticed, as to which it has been 
possible to obtain additional information. Thus, a few objects from the 
collection of antiquities formed by Queen Christina of Sweden, and bought 
by Don Divio Odeseakhi in 1691 i Papers, viii. 69), found their way into 
Towiilcy's hands and arc how in the Rritish Museum, 1 

It is also worth mentioning that the collection of drawings was given 
to Crozat; il faut ajOUter les dessdn* de Dorn Livio Odcscalchi, qui furent 
donn&ia M. Crozat Jorsque S A.K. Mouseigneur k Due d'Orleans, Regent, 
acheta les Tableaux de re prince r ’ [Description ties Dtssnns du ( ah net 
de fen Af. Crozat, p. x). 


1 Two Fgyptiart altar*. Cotniogtot <?/ Greek and vt hi. 249>|- -S l J5 i 

Odescakhum, LL (ed, q, PI* *H, 90. 8 j, 97 - 8 g. QC loo. i *)■ ^ *f 4 Jj 

' . 3 . 5I L tlirr* ™a Ihird aJtar representing XViutcf. the present locality ot 

,/hich I do nOl know. represented in op. cit. 11 . (ed. l) r PJs 7&. S 4 , 86 , S,> (or QO} , h (ed. 

E>h. 46, 52, 49. 44 (or 45b and a green basalt both and a (lark gramto basin f ib. Nos. ±$* 1 , 
J543) bought by Townley in 1776. 
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Finally, I must correct an error into which I had fallen in regard to 
the identification of the former residence of the Odescalchi family (Papers, 


Fig. i.—Part ok Du P^rac's View of Rome (1577). 


viii * 84). Their palace was on the site of the present Palazzo Fakonieri, 
at the south-east end of Via Giulia, and’is clearly shown in the bird’s-eye 
view of Du P£rac (1577 : see Papers, cit . 58). in which it may be seenfto 
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the right of the Palazzo Famese, with its back to the Tiber, and the legend 
odescalchi (Fig. iy It has two doors and a courtyard : on the left is the 
little church of S. Maria della Morte, which w*as built in 1573, on a site 
purchased from Monsignor Amalio Ceci in the previous year. He also 
owned the site of the palace, but the date at which the Odescalchi bought 
it from him is not knowm. 1 

If Du P^rac's representation is correct, the engraving by Franzini 
show's only one half of the facade (Fig. 2). 

According to Callari (Palazzi di Roma, 243) it passed from the 
Odescalchi to the Mellini, and from them by inheritance to the Falconieri. 



Fig. 2.—Engraving dy Franzini. 

The former, he says, had it restored by Borromini: but Martinelli (Roma 
Ricercata, 1664, p. 32) attributes the employment of Borromini to the latter, 
and he is more likely to be right. Matteo Gregorio de Rossi in his plan 
(1668— I have consulted the edition of 1680) calls it ‘ Palazzo Falconieri 
del 1650,' the date, no doubt, of its reconstruction. Cf. Ferrerio and 
Falda, Palazzi di Roma, ii. Pis. 30-33 (the plates are still preserved at the 
Regia Calcografia, No. 1413). The elevation there given shows that 
Borromini did not alter the disposition of the w r indow’s of the facade, 

1 Bcvignani in Archivio dtlla Soar id Rornana di Stona I'atria, xxxiii. (iqio), p. to. 
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which is identical with that given by Fun^ini It would he interesting 
to know who was the architect of the original building,„ 

\\t- may note that the Qdescalchi continued to take an interest in the 
Confratenuti della Morte—so much so, that Baldassarc subscribed 
I too scudi towards the rebuilding of the church in or about 1732 (Archivio, 
cii. p, 19). 

I may also add that Lanciani {Sioria degfi Semi, i. 213) speaks of a 
Villa Odescafchi on the Janiculum which, in 1561, lay on one side of the 
Villa of the Turini da Fesda (now Villa haute), while the Villa Riario lay 
on the other; but there is no indication of it in his Forma Urbis , and its 
position and extent seem not to be more accurately known. 

In the late seventeenth and the eighteenth centuries they possessed 
a villa or garden on the Vm Fhminia, just outside the Porta del Popolo, 
on the right. It is mentioned by Francois Deseine, Description dc Rome 
(1690), ii, $, as being in process of decoration by Don Livib Qdescalchi: 
the edition of 1713 (Rom£ Modcrnc, i. 8) adds that there was r a small 
end muted palace * on the top of the hill, and a fine garden on the 
lower level, w here the new Academy of the Arcadia held its meetings 
Over the gateway, which is attributed to Onorio Longhi (Vast, 
Magnificenzt' di Roma. vol. x. p, xvii), svas the inscription 1 Livio 
OdescaJcho Litterarum bonarumque Artium Patrono nmjiifkcntissimo 
Arcades C, V,{ , (onditori atque Instauratori suo posuere Anno 
N DCCXIJ (Cancellieii, SoUnn i Possc^i, 305, n. 8). The 4 m ay Academy 
of the Arcadia ' was a schismatic body, which, on January lst f 1714, took 
the name of Accademia Quirina. Later on, the name of Don Lido, who 
had died in 1713/ was inscribed dc novo in the list of members of the 
old Academy, which attempted to remove the inscription 1 

The villa was Isought by Camillo Borghese when he enlarged the 
Villa Borghese in 1828 (Canina, Nuovc Fahbricht ddla Villa Borghese, 9), 
and incorporated in it, 

1 CL Birotcini in Arcadia, i. ilSSgj, jo. The Academy had end in 1705-7 Jn the Villa 
Giustiniiiu, which Imy immediately behind it (Nolli, Piania di Roma, 1748) ■ C L A, Monau 
l.to whose kindness t owe- Hitsereferences) in diorttale Ateedicv, H7I4, fasc. 9-1 j. ct, also 
Bom in BqU. tFArte, vtii (1914), 369. 

Postscript, 

Fig. 1 is actually taken from a copy of the 1640 edition in my own 
collection, but there are no variations of any importance. 
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THE VIA CLAUDIA VALERIA. 

By ROBERT GARDNER. 

A. —The History of the Via Claudia Valeria. 1 

The Via Claudia Valeria was the prolongation of the Via Valeria to 
its natural termination upon the shores of the Adriatic. During the 
Republican period the principal lines of communication between Rome 
and almost every part of Italy were fixed and settled, even if they had 
not become viac munitae ; and so it remained for the Emperors to develop 
this system and bring it to its logical conclusion. The old Via Valeria 
linked Rome with Alba Fucens, and, by natural extensions, with the 
country of the Marsi * and the Paeligni. The Emperor Claudius went a 
step further, and, by connecting the Via Valeria at Cerfennia (Collarmele) 
with the Mare Superum at the Ostia Atemi (Pescara), not only brought 
the Paeligni and the Marrucini into direct connection with the capital, 
but opened up a most important route between the Mediterranean and the 

1 Considerations of space have made it impossible to publish the description of the 
Via Valeria (from Tibur to Cerfennia) in the present volume; but it will appear in Vol. X. 
The description of the Roman highway running eastward from Rome to the mouth of the 
Aternus will thus be completed, the first portion of the road, from Rome to Tibur, having 
been already dealt with by Dr. Ashby in P.B.S.R. iii. 1 uq. 

The present article was written in the winter of 1913-14. To Dr. Ashby are due my 
thanks for his kindness in recently looking over the manuscript and in supplying additions 
and suggestions. , 

The map (Plate XI.) has been drawn to scale from the sheets of the Italian Staff Map. 
and with an exception mentioned in the Postcript, ever)’ ancient and modem name in the 
text has been inserted. 

1 Strabo, V. 3. It J iyii M r*l r rf|r rir ri» W>r»r ^irrpo*oAi». 
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Adriatic. \\ ith the Paeligm ’ and the Marrucint, through whose territory 
the \ ta Claudia Valeria passed, the Romans never had aiiy serious trouble. 
We first hear of relations between Rome and these people in the middle 
of the fourth century. No serious hostilities are mentioned and Roman 
armies appear to have been able to march through their territory without 
opposition. In 304 ax. Rome granted a treaty to the Mamie ini. Marsh 
Paeligni and Frentani. all of whom remained generally loyal in after- 
rimes. The Via Salaria. which, in its mature form, connected Rome 
with AuscuJum and Castrum Truentmum, a point on the Adriatic coast 
somewhat to the north of the mouth of the Akrnus, was of very early 
origin. To the late Republican period (117 «.c.) belongs the Via 
Case ilia,- which branched off from the Via SaJaria in the valley of the 
Farfa (at the 36th mile) and, after passing through Amiiermtm. the chief 
town of the northern Sabini, reached Hadria and the coast. Interamnia 
(Terumo), also, was reached by a devertkttfum, which was certainly 
prolonged to the sea at Castnini Novum. South of the valley of the 
Atemus we know of no via munita which terminated upon the coast of 
the Adriatic, until* in 109 a.u., Trajan constructed the famous highway 
which beaus his name (the Via Traiana). But in the Republican i^eriod 
there must have existed a line of communication between Rome and the 
important centres of Luce Ha and Sipoiuum, to the south of M. Garganus, 
and, indeed, it is clear that the Via Traiana :i followed a previously existing 
track between Beneventum and Brundisium. In a famous passage of 
Livy (ix. 2) we read 1 duae ad Luceriam ferebant viac. altera p nu t i t 
° ram superi maris, patens apertaque, quanto tutior, tanto fere longior, 
altera per furculas Caudinas brevier,' The road * per fureuias t'auduias 
brevier' w-as the later Via Appia from Rome to Boiieventuro* while the 
longer route which ltd ’ praetor oram superi mans r must have been itself 

1 Their history is summarised by Mommsen. C.l.L, is. p. jSi: l^lknilcini). p 
(I'-wUgni) a,lid by NlsmUq. Hal. Land. ii. p. 446 (Pictigmi, p, 443 'Mamie ini J. Cf, , t 1«i 
UcMiier, De regime Paetignorum. Paris (I90J), pp. 59-106. 

" CJ.L. vi. 3X24. The relations of the Vn Sataria and the Via Caei.il La are coa^itkfed 
more in detail in an article upon the Via Claudia Nova. Journal of Human Studies 
vol. iji, pp. 404 ftq, 

1 Strabo, vi, - ‘ n» uji-4 ?iw-**, ufcf vaA.ai-o'j, rid AsL-rlw* #*l r 

LiHjCfFJ BiMfU'iTiii', i$‘ p v&v 'tywris *«A|1, iI t® K«<Ai'« m*4 *®1 Knyufier g®] ' K,'JuWa. 

Horace, too. {Satins, i. 5), from Herdoniae onward* in all probability, folio wed this road 
to Hr u mlisi um, although, between Barium and Gnatlna, he kept to the CQAst instead of 
travelling by the inland road. Fot the Via Traiana see C.l.L. ix. p. 59; seq. and T, AiM:y 
and R Gardner in the Papers &f the British School at Rsnn*, vol. viii, p, 104 seq. 
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connected with Rome by a route which Eater became the Via V aleria— 
Claudia Valeria. 

l 

One oi the undertakings which Julius Caesar 1 had intended to 
cam,' out was the construction of a highroad across the Apennines, 
connecting the Adriatic Sea with the Tiber, This road, if he had been abb 
to construct it, would have anticipated by almost a century the actual 
construction of Claudius—the Via Claudia Valeria. 

Of the original milestones erected by Claudius one only survives. 
It was found near Chieti (Teate Marrucinorum) and teUs us that in 48-49 
A.ix the Emperor Claudius built the Via Claudia Valeria from Cerfennia 
to the Ostia A term and constructed the bridges, 2 The inscription 3 
(C .LI*, ix, 5973) reads as follows :■— 

Tl * CLAVDIVS 

CAISAR 

AVG * GER - PONT ■ MAX. 

TKIB - POT - VllI * IMP - XVI 
COS ■ HIT * P ■ P ■ CENSOR {48-49 a.d.) 

dlAM CLAVDIAM dALERiam 
A - CERFENNIA * OSTIA ■ ATEmi 
MV'NIT - 1 DEMQVE 
PONTES ■ FECIT 
XIJII 

] Suelonius, CiitUv. 44 : Lm de ornanda iDStitliendaqije urbo iontl <!<.■ iu<.ndi> ampli- 
andOrlLte imperio, plum, ac maiora in tlleis d-esri nabat . . . , emit ten- Fucinum iutUnj, 
vtiim muni re a man supero per AptMinmi dorsum Ail Tiberim usque, The identification 
of this proposed mart with the Via Claudia Valeria is not, for obvious. rcajffiU, a matter tit 
certainty, 

* It is curious that no trace* of any ancient bridge are tn be seen along the course of 
the Via Claudia Valeria- Possibly it was due to bad workmanship and indeed the known 
monument* of Claudius outside Rome arc not famous for their penuanatcy. The Emissn- 
rium Of the Fuel lie UkG was not a success and hart to be restored by Trajan ami Hadrian. 
On [he other hand the bridges which are mentioned in the inscription C.iX, ix, buoy a-, 
const rue led by Trajan along the Via Traiina (VlAM ET PONTES a BENEVENTO 
BRVNDISIVM PECVNIA SVA feriti are finelypreserved specimen* of Roman workman 
'hip of the period of Trajan, 

- J The * Claudian archaisms 1 are interesting, namely, the sjK-Hing of CAISAR’ 
and the use of d for V. A well known instance of the spelling ' CAISAR ' is to he seen 
above the Porta Maggiorc at Rome {C.l.L. vi. 1236). a monument which testifies alym to 
I he lack of permanence in Claudius' constructions. For this peculiarity see E. Albertim. 
L'inscription lit Claude syr la Porte MajcurC et deux passages de Frontin,' M 4 larr$<ri 

dt I'P.colt Franaaiit, ligiobj, pp. 305-3113.. 
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Other than this, the 43rd milestone, we have knowledge of only two more 
milestones belonging to the Via Claudia Valeria. In 1898 1 a milestone 
was discovered near Goriano Sicoli (Staiulae) and its inscription was 
eventually deciphered as follows ; — 

liberator! orbis roMANI 
restitutori libcrtaiis ET REiFVb 
conservatori militum ET PROV 
inciahum d, n, maGNEMTO 
inVICto principi viCTORI 
AC TR1 VNFATORI SEN PER 
AVGusto , t + . BEIVSv V*C 
CONSVLAR1S REG ■ FLAMINIE 
et PICENI .... CVRAVIT 

xc 

This milestone was erected by Magnentius [350-353 A.tx). who probably 
earned nut restorations of the Via Claudia Valeria. Me restored the 
Via Claudia Nova 11 also and possibly the Via Valeria, 3 The topographical 
importance of this milestone is very considerable, inasmuch as when its 
provenance is regarded in relation to the other traces * of antiquity 
which have come to light in the neighbourhood of Goriano Sicoli, there 
remains but small room to doubt that the station of Statulae is to be 
placed there. 

The second milestone was found near the church of San, Clemente 
a Casauria, just to the south of Torre de' Passed ( C-I.L . ix. 5972,), It 
is just possible to say that this milestone was erected by the Emperor 
Julian (361-363 A.r>.). It bears no number and possesses no importance 
beyond that arising from its provenance. 

Since after the time of Claudius the Via Valeria and the Via Claudia 
Valeria were administered as a single road A the ancient Itineraries do not 

1 Noli tie dtgli Stavi, H>oC p. 515. 

3 A milestone ol MagnentiuA was disco venal on the course of the Via Claudia Xova 
at Pile near Aqtiila. Cf. Fensicfaetti, Vidggio archfolagico f.ulla Via Salaria, p, 136, 

and my article On Via O.indi.L Non in /.P.S. vol- iii. p. 204 sqq. 

* Katisw digit Sum. jhcjo, pp, 160-164. The last of the four milestones of the Via 
Valeria, the discovery of which 34 there described. Is probably to be referred to a restoration 
by Mp^nentias or Julian. 

* Notilit dtgli Scavi, 1878, p, J.HJ ‘ iSSfj, p. 432 1 l8Sy„ p, 344 ; 1404. p, 2^ 

1 In the inscription C.I.L. i*. 5^73 (Claudius' 43rd milestone) the mileage uns reckoned 
from Ccrfennia, wherean in the lime of MipentiiLt (see milestone quoted above) it was 
clearly reckoned from Home, 
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draw any distinction between the two. The Via Valeria Roma—Ostia 
Ate mi is regarded by them as one continuous highway. From Cerienma 
(Collannele) onwards, the portion of the whole line which was formed by 
the Via Claudia Valeria Is thus described by the Itineraries (CJ.L. ix, 
p. 204.). 


liiturrarium Aniomnianum 

Tabula PiUfingcrana 

Havennas, iv. 34, 35, 

{p. 30S ) 

Cerfeiinia 

Ciriauu 

Ccrfennn 


V. 

Mona I incus 

Maanieu 

XVI. 

Ststulu 


Corilnia 

VI (, 

CORMNIO 

Corfinium 

XT, 

VU. 


1 n Lerprami urn (I nterbromio) vicus. 

I nterpromum 

inCcrbrnmum 

Anion, n, xoi 

XVII, 

V, 


Twte Murudno XXV. 

Tea no Mamiemoceiai 

Teona Manic ion L’ciffl 

xrin. 

XII. 


Hadfiae Alt-mo vicus 

Ostia Etcrni 



There is a remarkable 1 divergence between the inscription CJ.L. 
ix, 5973 and the Itincrarium Antwiimanum , in that the former places the 
termination oi the road at Ostia A tern i (Pescara), whereas the latter 
substitutes for this the town of Hadria (Atri), which lies inland, 25 kilo¬ 
metres to the north-west of the mouth of the At emus. Furthermore, 
the distance of xiiii miles which the Itinerary gives for the stage Teatc- 
Hadria is impossible, because a direct line between those two places is 
almost 20 Roman miles in length. Every consideration, too, forbids us 
to think of a road directly joining Teate and Hadria. But another 
passage from the Itinerunum Antonin inn urn serves to correct this mistake, 
ft describes a road running from Mediolanum (Milan) through Picenum 
to Campania and reads as follows i— 

Castro civitas 

Atemo civitas m.p. XXI Ill. 

Tnterpromium vicus m.p. XXV, 

bulmone civitas m.p. XXVIIII, 

The distance of m.p. xxv. Atemo—Inferpromium is clear 1 )'borrowed from 

1 The distriptiulli of Llw Via Claudia Valeria ai given by the liitutatium Antomima- 
ituftt and the Tabula P/niingtrana are examined and criticised by E- Albert ini. Milanges 
df l'Scots Fretnfuise, 1^7, pp. 463-471. 
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the Via Claudia Valeria, and, as the Itinerary gives m.p. xvii. as the dis¬ 
tance between Interpromium and Teate. it follows that the distance 
along the Via Claudia Valeria from Atemum (Ostia A*temi) to Teate is 
m.p. viii. 

Another passage in the Itinerary gives us the distance from Hadria 
to Ostia Atemi. It describes the road * ab urbe per Picenum Anconam 
et inde Brandisium. Between Ancona and Brundisium we read 

Castro novo 

Hadriae m.p. XV. 

Ostia Atemi m.p. XVI. 

Thus the distance from Teate to Hadria through Ostia Atemi is viii. -j-xvi., 
or, xxiv. m.p. As we cannot suppose that there was ever a direct road 
from Teate to Hadria, we must presume that the author of the Itincrarium 
prolonged the Via Valeria from Teate to Hadria (omitting Ostia Atemi) 
in order to connect it with the Via Salaria ‘ Ab urbe—Hadriam.’ Thu^ 
the Via Salaria and the Via Valeria are represented in the Itinerary as 
forming, so to speak, a circular route from Rome back to Rome through 
Hadria. 

The distance of xiiii. m.p. which the Itinerary assigns to the stage 
1 'eate — Hadria must be changed to xxiv. m.p. and that of xiL m.p. given 
by the Tabula Pcutingerana as the distance from * Teano Marrucinoceios ’ 
(Teate) to Ostia Atemi reduced to viii. m.p. (in reality it is about ix. 
m.p.). We can now reconstruct the Itinerdrium Antoninianum as 
follows :— 

Cerfennia 

Corfinio m.p. XVI. 

Interpromium m.p. XI. 

Teate Mamicino m.p. XVII. 

"Ostia Atemi m.p. VIII.] 

The total distance from Cerfennia to Ostia Atemi along the Via 
Claudia Valeria is thus lii. m.p. As the estimated distance along the pro¬ 
bable course is liv. m.p., the Itinerary is approximately accurate in its 
total. 

On the Tabula Pcutingerana it is easy to recognise the names of the 
stations, although they are generally corruptly spelt. Its principal 
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importance for us lies in the fact that it records two intermediate stations 
between Cerfennvi and Corfinium, of which no mention is made in the 
Antonine Itinerary. They are Mons Imeus and Statulae. Further, 
we read m.p. vii. from Statulae to Corfinium, m.p. vii. from Corfinium 
to ' Interpromum,' m.p. v. from ' Interpromum ’ to ‘ Teanomamicino- 
ceios,' 1 m.p. xii. from ‘ Teanomarrucinoceios ' to * Ostia Etemi.’ The 
lacuna between Mons Imeus and Statulae can be easily filled up. The 
Antonine Itinerary gives m.p. xvi. as the total distance between Cerfennia 
and Corfinium, and, as the Tabula Peutingerana gives m.p. v. from 
‘ Cirfenna ' to Mons Imeus and m.p. vii. from Statulae to Corfinium, it 
follows that the distance from Mons Imeus to Statulae must be m.p. iv. 
(xvi. — (vii. -f v.) ), which corresponds with reality. The total distance 
of m.p. xii. thus given by the Tabula from Cerfennia onwards must be 
rejected as quite inaccurate. 2 

In accordance with scale measurements along the probable course 
of the Via Claudia Valeria from Cerfennia to Ostia Atemi the distances 
between the different stations are as follows : — 


A ncient Station. Modern Site. Estimated distance. 


Cerfennia 
Mons Imeus 
Statulae 
Corfinium 
Intcrpromium 
Teate 

Ostia Atemi 


Collarmele 
Forca Caruso 
Goriano Sicoli 
S. Pelino 

$. Clemente a Casauria 
Chieti 
Pescara 


m.p. IV. 
m.p. IV. 
m.p. VII. 
m.p. XII. 
m.p. XVI 
m.p. IX. 


Mommsen. 

(C.l.L. ix. p. 588.) 

m.p. V. 

[m.p. IV.] 
m.p. VII. 
m.p. XI. 
m.p. XVII.» 
[m.p. X.] 


The total distance, therefore, from Cerfennia to Ostia Atemi is m.p. lii., 
which Mommsen's* total exceeds by two miles. The exact site of 


1 See the inscription PAGI CEIANI mentioned in the Postscript, p. 105. 

* The Tabula Peutingerana is full of these loci desperati. Cf. Fernique (de regione 
Marsorum, p. 36) who says that the tabula Peutingerana must be used with care and that 
readers must not hesitate to correct its figures, whenever they differ from those of modem 
topographers. 

* It is owing to an inadvertence on Mommsen’s part that in C.l.L. ix. p. 204 he quotes 
the distance (from the inscription C.I.L. ix. 5973 discovered near Teate) between Cerfennia 
and Ostia Atemi as m.p. xliii. The same mistake is repeated in C.l.L. ix. p. 348. He 
says that the distance between Collarmele and Pescara corresponds with the m.p. xlv (?) 
which are stated by C./X. ix. 5973 to separate Cerfennia from Ostia Atemi. The mile¬ 
stone in question simply stood at the 43rd mile of the Via Claudia Valeria. As it is difficult 
to say whether the stone was discovered in its original position, it is deprived of much 
topographical importance. But according to the estimated distance Teate would stand 
at the 43rd milestone. 
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Interpromiura is in dispute, but this uncertainty does not affect the 
length of the road. * 

A further point h raised by the mileage (xc ) indicated on the stone 
of Magneniiu? discovered at Statulae (Goriuno Sicoli). It shews that 
in the fourth century the mileage of the Via Claudia Valeria was reckoned 
from Rome, not from Cerfeimia, the original caput of the road. Indeed 
the Via Valeria and the Via Claudia Valeria 1 were, for all practical pur¬ 
poses, merged in one continuous road long before that time. 

Furthermore, with the statement that Statulae was 90 miles from 
Rome it is impossible to reconcile the lines of Ovid, Tristut, i\\ 10. 3: 

Sulmo mihi patria cst gelidis uborrimus undis 
Milk qui no vies distat ab urbe decern. 

To reach Sulmo (the modem Sidmona) from Rome travellers would have 
to cover at least 304 miles, since the distance from Statulae fat the 90th 
mile) to Corfinium was 7 miles and the distance thence to Sulmo another 
7. 2 Although we must remember that at the time of Ovid the Via 
Claudia Valeria from Cerfennia onwards was not constructed, the old 
Via Valeria went as far as Corfinium, while a devcrticidnm, which probably 
left the main road near Cerfennia, went to Marsi Marruvium on the east 
shore of the Fucine Lake. In a sense the Via Claudia Valeria from 
Cerfennia to Corfinium was not a construction dc- novo, but rather a res¬ 
toration or improvement of the older Via Valeria and must have followed 
the same course over Mons [mens (the modern pass known as Forca 
Caruso), which, indeed, must have been crossed by a natural track from 
time immemorial. If Ovid went from Rome to Marruvium and crossed 
the difficult mountain barrier thence to Sulmo, it is just possible that he 
covered only 90 miles ; or, if he approached Marruvium along the south¬ 
ern shore of the Fucine Lake instead of along the northern, it is more 
easily conceivable that the distance was 90 miles. But as it seems 
probable that he would reckon along the more convenient way by Cer¬ 
fennia—Statulae-—Corfinium, we must suppose that he was consulting 

1 From various inscription mentioning curaforet of tbcsi- rOads it appears that even 
at the beginning of the second century a.d. the Via Tiburtina, the Via Valeria and the Via 
Claudia Valeria, wore administered as one road and occasionally by anc and the same 
Liu star* 

i Caesar, ft-C . i, r& : oppiduTn {SuIinOin.'iiHiiim) uCortiuio vil. milium mtcrvullo abejt. 
The Tabitla Fettiittgmms {ab Appia ad Valcriam) reads Sulmunc— VIL —eoMFJSlo. 
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tlio interests of metre rather than those of strict truth. Some astounding 
errors of distances 1 are on record made by Roman travellers, by prose 
writers no less than by poets. 


B . —The Topography of the Via Claudia Valeria. 

(1) From Cerfennia {Collar mde) to Corjbnum ( 5 . Pdino). 

The modem highroad from Avezzano to Sulmona, after passing 
along the northern edge of the vast alluvial plain, once watered by the 
Furine Lake, now divided up into countless squares of green and brown 
by artificial roads and dykes, begins to rise up into a chain of mountains 
which guards the approach to the plain from the north-east. It soon 
reaches the dilapidated town of Collarmele, which lies at the top of a 
valley 1 beyond, to the north and east, there is a large extent of plateau, 
terminating, however, in an abrupt slope which culminates in the lofty 
ridge of Monte Sirente, On the site of CoUarmele there once stood the 
Marsian town of Cerfennia, 3 the name of which is preserved in that of the 
church of S. Feliritas in Cerh nna (Pi. XII, 1), according to a Bull 3 of 
Pope Paschal II, defining the boundaries of the dioeecds Marsicaw, It is 
suggested by Mommsen that Cerfennia is identical with Itpemia (Diodorus 
Siculus, xx. 90) and Cesenna (Livy, Lx. 44). which the Romans are said 
to have captured from the Samnites in 305 r.c„ at the time when they 
became masters of the Volscian cities of Sora and Arpinum. That the 
territory of the Vdsri once extended to the Fucme Lake (Livy. iv. 57, 7) 
gives some support to this hypothesis. 

S lolste * states that in his time remains of walls and of an aqueduct 
were to l>e seen in the vicinity of Collarmele, but, at present, visible 
traces of antiquity are practically non-existent, though excavations have 

1 L, W. Hunter, ' Cteero’a Journey to his Province in 51 ».c,' J.R.S. vnl, iii. pi. i, 
p. 73^97’ The errors, however, there dted are those of time rather th^ui distance. 

The exactitude of the distance given in Horace's well known liqe (5t it, L j) ’ quattuor 
hint riipimur viginti ct miha raedis ’ is, much disputed, (cp. Rapcrs, viu, no). 

1 All our knowledge of Cerfennia is summarised by Mommsen, C./.L, is, p. 

H Liken. Pauly-WTssowa, <M. 1980 and Xisacn, op. dt ii, p. 456. Unfartnnately 

there are HO inscriptions extant which bear upon its topography. 

1 UghcUi. Hat . Satr . cd, 2. VOl. i. p . 893,. 

1 HoLste, Ad Ctup, p, 153, says that the remains were in his time very conspicuous 
(cliwUsima), The aqueduct was subterranean. 
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been carried out with good results. 1 In the area between the modem 
town and the Madonna dt-Uc Grazie, half a kilometre away to the north, 
known as Campo Ciarfcgna, the remains of a concrete core of a square 
tomb, two columbaria and several inhumation tombs, lined with tiles, 
have been noted. These tombs yielded numerous funeral objects in 
terracotta, glass, bronze and iron. Cerfennia, then, whose name is clearly 
preserved in Campo Ciarfcgna* must have been situated approximately 
upon the site of Collarmele. It is to be regretted that this old Italic town 
has left so little of interest in its remains both above and below ground. 

We may regard as the course of the Via Claudia Valeria 2 the path 
which cuts the highroad just by the Madonna delle Grazie. and, after a 
break, is continued in that running parallel with and just below the modem 
road. The two run generally parallel for two kilometres in a well marked 
depression, until they meet before crossing the Piano S. Nicola (1067 
metres). The old track goes straight across, but the modem road makes 
a considerable ddtour to the north. Just beyond the Casa Mascioli (PI. 
XII, 2) the road absorbs the track and continues alone through the gorge 
below Monte Ventrino until the Forca Caruso is reached (1120 metres), 
This track, which, all the way from Collarmde, winds in and out among 
the spurs of the slopes descending from the higher ground north and south, 
while the highroad keeps at a higher level along the hillside to the north, 
cannot be other than the Via Claudia Valeria. Nowhere a is there any 
trace of ancient pavement to be seen, but rough mediaeval cobblestones 
are frequently visible, while the width of the track, some 6 metres on an 
average, is consonant with the supposition that it follows the course of 
an ancient road. 

At the Casa Cantoniera the summit 1 is reached. Here we must place 

1 iV3li.1V dtgli Scavi. 1903, p. 347, describes ffiumtions near the Madonna dellc 
Crazir. 

1 Nibby, AnuUsit iii. 644, says that the course of the Via Valeria is clearly indicated 
beyond the Fudne Lake by the site of Cerfennia at Collar me I e and, especially beyond 
Cer/conia by the imposing pass known as the Forca Caruso, whence the road descends 
to the valley of the Atenio. 

1 Abbate [dm da digit Abrutlt, p. 135) me fit ions cutting;} on the ascent to Forca 
Caruso, 1 did not observe any cutting which could be described as ancient, hot probably 
a closer and longer examination would reveal more definite traces. 

* It has been supposed by topographers that an arch was erected at the summit of 
the pass in honour of the Empress Jjvia { C.I.L . is, 3304, Ltviflf ZJmii /, Augustae Main 
Ti. CatSOtit rt Drusi Germanici Sxtptratquani fwblic[e\, OO the authority of a letter of 
Phocbofiiua, the author of the if i Storm AfatTOrwHl, to Holste. Phocbonius says, clearly 
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the station of Mons Imeus, 1 where we part company with the land of the 
Marsi and enter frhat of the Paeligni. In the heart of the hills, some six 
kilometres E.-S.-E. of the Forca Caruso, lies the village of Cocullo, on the 
lower slopes of Monte Luparo, at the head of a valley which runs directly 
south to An versa. It has been suggested, from the similarity of names, 
that Cocullo is the modem representative of the ancient KouxouXoi/ which 
Strabo 2 says was near the Via Valeria. It is possible, indeed, that KovkovXov 
is a corruption of the word Aequiculi, for from the evidence of inscriptions 
we know of a municipium Aequiculorum 8 (Nesce nel Cicolano) which was 
organised as such before the time of Strabo. According to Strabo, the 
town is clearly in the neighbourhood of Carsioli and Alba Fucens and so, 

enough that the site of an ancient building could be distinguished there and that the arch 
of Augusta was placed there, because the place was called 1 all' Arco,' and the land so 
registered in the surveys. But it seems equally clear that the inscription was found near 
Castclvecchio Subequo (’ vicino a Castelvecchio di Subreco nel piano 4 una tesa di muraglia 
lungacon ruine assai d’edihzii .... questo luogo gli abitanti lo chiamono Macrano . . . . 
nclle ruinc si 4 trovata 1 * inscrittione del Publico Superequo.'). It would seem that the two 
localities are not identical from the beginning of the description of the arch * mi porta 
questa occasione la chiarezza di un' altra curiosity.' but in his Historia Marsorum (p. 277) 
he further describes the arch of Augusta as mentioned in the life of S. Rufinus (in the 
letter it is S. Caesidius his son) as being at the 75th mile from Rome, and connects with it 
the inscription, which he copied in the house of the Macrini family at Castelvecchio, where 
it supported a marble female head. He also notes that the Piano di S. Nicola took its name 
from a well built church and a ruined monastery of the Celestincs. Frothingham ( A.J.A. 
xix. (1915). p- 157) describes the arch as marking the boundary between the Paeligni and 
the Marsi, and as the only territorial arch in Italy, except just outside Rome on the Via 
Flaminia, though there are, be says, many in the provinces. Frothingham makes it a brick 
arch, on what authority I do not know. His reference to the * monograph ’ by Dc Nino, 
R. Ac. Linen, Sept. 1897. is taken at secondhand from Abbate and refers to Not. Scavi, 
* 897 . P- 427 - (T A.) 

1 The distance from Collarmcle is approximately 4 Roman miles, which is one mile 
less than that recorded by the Tabula Pmtingerana. The Geographer of Ravenna gives 
the corrupt form Musumeos. Phoebonius, Historia Marsorum. p. 269, mentions both 
Cerfennia and Mons Imeus as being stations on the Via Claudia Valeria, although he calk 
it simply the Via Valeria. * Mons Iseu* * and ‘ Monte Inco * he gives as other forms of 
Mons Imeus. 

* Strabo. V. 238 : tit 1 I' ir avrjj (rp OvaAffif) Aartrai ri\iu Ovapt* rt ««J KtftitKoi cal 
'AAjSo, w\lftior St «al flAu KovkovKo*. 

Mommsen, C./.L. ix. p. 318, note 2. says that on the authority of Holste ( adnot. ad 
Cluver. p. 155) the Cuculum mentioned by Strabo is generally placed at Cocullo between 
Pescina and Sulmona, but that at no time have any remains of the Roman period been 
found there. Moreover, that since Strabo was enumerating in this passage Latin towns. 
Cuculum must not be looked for outside the boundaries of Latium in his time. Mommsen’s 
statement that no remains of the Roman period have been found on the site of Cocullo. 
was. of course, made previous to the discovery of miscellaneous remains at II Casale di 
Cocullo (see below). 

* Mommsen, loc. cit. 
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for this reason alone, the hypothesis that KowmXw is to be sought at 
Cocullo must be rejected, anti it is much more probable that we must 
regard KovkovKih , 1 as a town belonging to the Aequiculi, who dwelt in 
the mountainous regions between the Tiber and the Furine Lake, north of 
the line taken by the \ia Valeria, rraces of a rock cut road have been 
found in the mountains north east of Cocullo (probably a devertkutum, 
which afterwards ran north towards Prezza, to join the Via Valeria), 
while the discovery 2 of a number of miscellaneous fragments testifies to 
the occupation in the Roman period of the site of II Casale di Cocullo, 
two kilometres to the south of Cocullo, 

l he old track and the new road part company immediately after 
the 1’orca Caruso is reached* I he former can be seen descending sheer 
tlovvTi the precipitous slope ; the latter skirts along the base of Monte 
Vcntrino only to turn back upon its course, and, after detaching to the 
left a road which leach to Castel di Jerj and Castdvecchio Subequo, meets 
the path just above the locality known as La Forchetta {PI. XU, 3), A 
magnificent view is obtained on the descent. Far away beyond the tree, 
clad slopes of the Monte della Sejva, Goriano Sicoli nestles in its valley: 
behind rises a rocky ridge which separates it from the plain of Corfinium 
and behind that snowcapped Morrone rises far into the sky. To the north 
a long valley leads up at the foot of "Monte Urano to Castelvecchio Subequo. 
Through La Forchetta the old track again descends straight and unswer- 
ving, but the highroad twists to the left in accommodating itself to the 
steep slope. On passing 3 from La Forchetta the two again unite and, 
changing direction, advance east to Goriano Sicoli, but now the path runs 
to the north of the road, not to the south (PI. XII, 4), As the town is 
approached the descent is more gradual, but the track is clearly discernible 
the whole way and crosses the modem road once more at the bottom. 
In the common below 1 the town it is lost. The steepness of the descent 
may be appreciated from the fact that the old road in a course of 5 kilo* 
metres from the Forea Caruso drops over 500 metres, a gradient of 1 in 10, 
The district of la Statura, in the commune of Goriano Sicoli, is dearly 
the survivor of Statulae, the station recorded by the Tabula PenHngerana 

\ Nfswa, op. tit. ii. p. 461 ; HUfto, P.w. RE. i. 5 gS tAeqolchUL 

: Not. 5 &nri. 1S99, p, 339, 240. 

* iY<* iSS9 r P , 344. Brtwcvn Li Forthetti and Goriano Sicoli. where tin? old 
track ptoK along the lower slopes of the Colk S. Donato tiaeig of a jock cutting and wheel 
marks are mentioned as existing. 
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between Mons linens Ami Vorfinium* N'ot only at La Statura, but at 
other points in this locality, have successful excavations taken place* 
In 1S7S 1 remains of walls, bronze coins and numerous fragments of pot- 
ten' were unearthed at La Statura J an inhumation tomb was opened 
eight years later.- In 1889 a number of pozzb 5 full of debris belonging 
to the Roman period and the remains of an aqueduct were discovered 
upon the same site, while, quite near the entrance to Goriano >icolt. 
tile-covered tombs have been found. Excavations in 181,8 in the contrada 
S. Donato, 4 through which the track passes, brought to light the mile¬ 
stone of Magnentius to wliich reference has already been made, (page 78). 
while in Hie neighbouring contrada Mozzone^ fifteen inhumation tombs and 
various specimens of iron and terra-cotta funeral objects came to light. 

It is thus possible to fix not only the sites of Mon* I mens and Statulae, 
but also the exact course of the ancient road which joined them. A much 
more difficult problem is to determine the course of the \ in C laudia 
Valeria between Statulae and Corfinium, the next station. According 
to the Tabuitt Pcuimgtfiuui r which alone mentions the station of Statulae, 
the distance between the tw o is imp, vii : the Jtinerarium 
places m.p. xvi. between Cerfcrtnia and Corfinium. and, if we assume 
the distance between Cerfennia and Statulae to he m.p. ix, (v\ + h'.}, 
that between Statulae and Corfinium is imp. vii. also. 

It would appear, at first sight, that the old road might follow approxi¬ 
mately the course of the modem road across the ridge towards Raiano 
and the site of Corfinium, but not only is the length of such a course 
rather less than m.p. v,, but there are, moreover, no traces whatever of 
lo older road either on the ascent to the summit level (860 metres) beluw 
the southern extremity of Monte Urano or on the tortuous descent to 
Raiano. And, seeing that the old road can be traced so easily from 
Cerfennia to Statulae alongside the modem road, it is curious that all 
<igns ol it should have disappeared across the ridge from Statulae to 
Corfinium, Mediaeval B ruins are visible on the Punt a di Costello, half 
way down the descent to Raiano, but there arc no signs of anything belong¬ 
ing to the Roman period. U is quite impossible to suppose that the \ ia 
Claudia Valeria ever took the same course as the other modem road from 
Goriano Sicoli to Raiano, which passes round three sides of Monte Urano 

■ jVof* Scot, 1878, P , 319. " *Vor Scab. 18JS6. p. 432. 1 Sot. -W. 1S90, p, 34 A 

• 5:903, p. 515. * Scot-. 1904 ' P* * 99 * * NoL ScaVi ,K ? S - P- 3 * a 
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through Castel di Jeri and Castclvcccldo Subeguo, 1 * because such a detour 
is quite unnatural and would involve an additional ten miles of traveiling. 

On the other hand it may be suggested that the Via Ciauilia Valeria 
followed a course now represented by the path which strikes up the 
valley running to the south-east of Goriano Sicoli and. passing between 
La Difesa and II Morrone. descends down II Colie towards Raiano, This 
country is difficult, hut the estimated length of such a course is approxi¬ 
mately m.p. viL Wherever this ridge is crossed, there are difficulties to 
be encountered, but the course seems reasonable. Perhaps we may take 
it to the south of I Morrone through La Forchctta, a name which was 
previously observed on the course of the road between the Forca Caruso 
and Goriano Sicoli. I was unable to follow either of these tracks across 
the ridge, but it seems by no means impossible that one of them may 
represent the course of the road, especially as the estimated distance 
agrees to all intents and purposes with that given by the Tabula Peu- 
iingeratin, The problem, however, requires accurate local investigation. 
The village of Pre^a, lying E.- 5 ,-E, of La Forchetta, is to be identified 
with the ancient Laveinae," a place of some importance, 

V bother the road passed through Kaiano is a question which cannot 
he precisely determined. The site, as excavations shew, was inhabited 3 * 5 
in the Roman period and was probably a suburb of Corfmium. In any 


1 Castdvetcliia Subcqao is OH ttlC site of Supcraequum, one of the towns of the Pacligni, 
ct. Mommsen, C LL. is. p, 311, Important excavations were carried out there in i% 3 , 

which throw light upon the site Of the old town and its necropolis, which wu probably in 

the locality called Maciano, 5 , of the modern village (see p. 84, note 4), A’rt. Seat. l 8 y 3 . 

PP’ 7 l" 77 - Fa* further discoveries in the district sec also Nat. Scm 1892, p„ 170 (traces 
nf an ancient road leading from Sujwraequum towards the valley of the Aternus, through 
which it may have gone on towards Aveia, cl. iii r 232,) 

5 Mommsen, C-f,L ix. p. 256. Lav«rnae is mentioned in Plutarch, Sulla, 6. who 
speaks of a great earthquake which took place there daring the Social War, It possessed 
a temple of the Bona Dea and also a theatre. Nov. Scav. 1S97, p, 203, Monte S. Cosimo 
*E. Of PrtEza) shews traces of occupation in primitive times, while a few insigniiicatlt 
remains of the Roman period have come to light to the south of the hill. Cf. also Nvt. 
Seal '. 137^ p. *99 ; 1887, p. 296 ; 18SS. p. 293 ; 18S9, p. 253 ; 1890. p. 129; ^94, p . 30o 
(Roman and prehistoric tombs) ; 1899, p 239. 

1 Not * Scm . 1878, 319; 1330.151: 1882.113: 1891.295; 1884, 109; ,88. 393: 

iSijo, 193 ; 1394, I 95 — : 1898, 77 ; 1900, 242. 

Traces of on ancient road (Aft*. ,w, 1880, 253) hive been found north ol Roiann 
ini the defile along which the At*™ passe* into the plain. It was probably a i*™rrienJKwa 
connecting Superacquum (Castelvecchio Subequo} with Corfinium, To the S.W, of Eninno 
polygonal wails and inhumation tombs have been discovered on the hills known as Var- 
ranije and kaia.no Veechio. 
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case the road passed just to the north of the modem village and. as the 
tomb cores along the modem road west of S. Pelino shew, the ancient 
and modem roads coincide not far from the site of Ccrfmium. The 
village of Vittorito, 1 lying across the Atemo from Raiauo on the north¬ 
east slopes of the hill Costa S. Venanzio, is certainly upon an ancient site. 

The ancient Corfinitun, capital of the Paeligni, was situated on a level 
plateau [363 metres), which slopes precipitously on the N,E. and N,\\ . 
sides to the valleys of the Sagittario and the Atemo respectively. The 
position is strong. These streams unite two kilometres north of the site. 
To the south the plateau stretches unbroken as far as the town of Pratola 
Faeligna., where it is intersected by a deep valley running across from the 
mountains below Prezza* It is covered by an uninterrupted series of 
vineyards and olive groves. The aspect ©1 the whole plain from the sum¬ 
mit level of the modem road {860 metres) between Goriano Sicoli and 
Kaiano is magnificent. Mountains enclose it on every side. From the 
north-east the Atemo rushes down from its prison in the gorge between 
Monte Urano and the Costa S, Vertanrio and emerges into the plain above 
Kaiano at the base of the escarpment. It sweeps along past Vittorito 
and, after receiving the waters of the Sagittario, traverses a wide plain 
until it meets the barrier of lulls to the north of Popoli and disappears 
into the defile known as the Gola di Popoli. From Raiano the Regio 
Tratturo., a broad green sheep track, passes over the brown earth of the 
vineyards, leaving Pratola Peligna to the north, and finally disappears 
from view behind Monte Cosh no, Suhnona, too, lies hidden behind this 
hill. The modem road is seen passing from Raiano by the church of 
> r Pelino 10 Pentima. The bare limestone crags of the Morrone with the 
village of Roccacasale at their base block the vicw r to the east, and, 
the eye travels round the village of Pacentro is descried far away at the 
base of the snow-capped Maiella, 

Extensive remains of the ancient Corfinium have been found at and 
near PentimaA This modem village does not represent the ancient site. 

1 Not. Scot-. 1&B3, 176: i&>2, 123: 1 &> 4 . 317; : I 9 «, : TQ° 4 - lS - 

Tombs of the Republican period have been discovered there* There art also traces of 
pulvgonal walls afl. the hillside above the mod-i’m village. 

1 Clumpy. Matson vol. ill. p, 337. observes J Lc lieu precis oil elle fut situle. 

s'.mnOflte par un grand morceau de la VOie Valirienne, qui y conserve UB nombre de 

an Ciena tombeauK ... I-a barbaric qui empluia a La fabrique de l'eglis« Ae S. Pelino, 
routes les pierres de I'ancien Corfinium qn'elle trouva, cn a coostrri par cc cnoyeu 
quelques inscriptions.' The pavement menrioned is no longer visible. 



Fig, i.—Church of S. Pi-lino. 

iI k vineyards from Pentima. Three of them, those nearest S. Pelino. 
^iiiilJ In- originally j to 9 metres high, while the two that stand together 
^posing that Kissen, 1 who must have seen them only from a 
distance, erroneously regarded them as an aqueduct [Fig, 2). AH were 
rectangular - in shape* but have been totally denuded of their facing hv 
the vandalism of the Middle Ages. 

* Kisscn. dt, it. p. ^8. 

As Dne comes from Ft.ii.iHo the fir*t cort met with is merely a shapeless lump of con- 
r^tc. 20 metres further on H a socond tomb measuring 3 5s 4 metres at the base. The 
i lircl, yO metres nenret S. FeIano r measured 5X4 metres and Would have been about 
7 metres high, jo metres further an is a smaller core, measuring 3 x 175 metres at the 
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which must have been far larger and was very strongly protected by the 
escarpments on the northern side. The imposing church of S. Pelino. 
(Fig. 1) which is seen on the right of the highroad some little distance 
from Pentium, is the cathedral of Valva, the immediate successor to 
(,omnium. It dates from the fifth century. Numerous inscriptions are 
incorporated in its fabric. I he concrete cores of several tombs flank 
the highroad as far as S. Pelinq. The first five are on the right hand side ; 
the other two. in dose juxtaposition, stand on the left of the road before 
S. Pelino is reached and precisely opposite to the path which 
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Ai the point where the tombs end the Via Claudia Valeria entered 
Corimium. TheA are no remains to be found in the vineyards (Pt XIJI, 
s j 1 ’but since 1877 excavations 2 have been going on at PeiUima with 
profitable results. No systematic attempt, however, has been made to 
disinter the site. The necropolis of Corfinium, containing tombs dating 
from the Republican period down to the end of Classical times, has been 



b'tG. Cohe ok Tomb, Cohfiml'w. 


discovered and excavated. The remains o( numerous private houses and 
two aqueducts have come to light. 

■>**. while after another 7S metres i* M mother impose ruin some metre, hi & h, 
Ol the remaining two, on the other skit of the road, the larger tncMnrtd 5 X 6 x ip metres 

Uie Tu£. ^LEwtsLns UhSh 1846. !>■ 3 - Of that great dty tCorfininm) how 
Little remains t foundations of solid brickwork; walls of opus rdutOatom P*^ung 
the soil some traces of aqueducts ; and two or thrW high of supjCHtd to be 

l tMn nlc ’ Perhaps the earthquake in the last cei. tury may h-we completed the w ork of 
desolation ; since Alberti in 159* writes ' si veggtmo molt* remr* dt grand edtfiu, 1 ^ 

ll. LLear) gives a vitw oi S. PHrao and the tombs round it- 
1 jVof, Smp, since 1S77 under ‘ Ptmtimu.' 
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Mommsen {■ CJ r L , ix. pp. 256, 297 and Eph. Eptgr. vol. viiL p. 36) 
and Hiilsen iTauly-Wissowa. iv. 1226) summarize our knowledge of 
(orfimum. 1 That, as Italia, it w r as chosen as the capital of the allies in 
the Social War adds interest to its history. Its geographical position 
made it an important road centre. It stood at the junction where the 
stream of commerce between the Fucine Lake and the Adriatic Sea met 
that which came down from the land of the Vest ini and the northern 
Sabmi to Samnium. At the watersmeet of the Atemus and the Tirinus 
fad confiuentes Atemum et Tirimim), a few miles north of Corfinium the 
Via Claudia Nova met the Via Claudia Valeria, while at Corfinium itself 
another highway - went south to Siilmo and, after crossing the Piano di 
Cinquemiglia. reached Aesemia and eventually at Boneventum joined 
the Via Appia and the Via Traiana, the great highways of Southern Italy. 


( 2 ) From Corjinium {S, Pdino) to Ostia AUrni {Pescara}. 


On leaving Pentima the modem road zigzags to the left in negotiating 
the steep descent to the valley of the SagUtario, but there is a track 
which leads straight down to the lower ground. This may well represent 
the course of the Via Valeria, although it presents no traces of antiquity. 
[he next indication of its course is the concrete core of a small tomb, 
measuring 3 by 4 metres at the base, which is seen just to the left of the 
modem road, a kilometre before Popoli is reached, as it begins to descend 
through the Piano di Popoli. Assuming that this tomb stood near the 
Via Claudia Valeria, we must acknowledge that the road crossed the 
bagitiario before its confluence with the Alermis and continued approxi¬ 
mately along the line of the modern road to Popoli, 

According to our literary tradition the Atemus was crossed at a point 
three miles from Corfinium by a bridge, which receives social mention in 
the account of the operations following upon Caesar's advance from 
Korth Italy in 49 b.c. Domitius Ahenobarbus was in command at 
Corfinium, and, on hearing that Caesar had captured Auscufcun in 
Picenum, attempted to block his advance southward by destroying this 


J For Italic inscription* from Corfinium see Coiiwny, The Italic DiaUUs vol i 
p. 241 Seq, * 

1 Z* Itl * crari » Mommm. C.LL ix. P . aor. l went along this road in May 
IOI.J. Of the road itself nothing IS left, blit I he remains of tbe cities in the Samnitc country 
through which it pa-wed were of great interest. 
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bridge. But Caesar 1 found Domitius' men in the act of demolishing the 
bridge, frustrated their attempt and reduced Corfinium after a short 
riege. Caesar distinctly says that the bridge was three miles from 
Corfinium and, in Strabo’s 3 time, the bridge dearly existed. It is men¬ 
tioned also in the Acta Sanctorum* 

It is impossible to locate this bridge by the hnal proof of monumental 
evidence. 1 There arc no visible remains of any ancient bridge over the 
Atemus in the vicinity of Corfinium or Popoli, Thus there is no other 
alternative than to study the question with the unsatisfactory aid of 
literary' evidence. 

If the Pons Atemi were on the Via Claudia Valeria, it must be 
located at a point on the road three miles from Corfinium in the direction 
of Popoli and the road must be supposed to cross the river at that point. 
That is, if we arc to regard the position of the tomb core mentioned above 
as indisputable evidence for the course of the road, the Via Claudia 
Valeria would cross the Sagittario about a mile X of t oriinium and cross 
the Atemo (from right to left bank) somewhere between its confluence 
with the Sagittario and the modem town of Popoli. Nissen 5 says that 
three miles from Corfinium in the vicinity of Popoli the Via Valeria m 
republican times crossed the Atemus and proceeded as far as Inter- 
promium on the left bank. As the Atemus (he continues) could not be 
forded below Popoli the possession of this bridge was of vital importance 
for an enemy coming from the north or from the west. 

An alternative position for tins bridge b on the Atemus three miles 
SAY. of Corfinium, at the point where the river leaves the ravine between 


i Cacsarh B.C. j, 16; reeepto Asealo . . - - Caesar Corfinium contendit; co cum 
venisset, cohortcs quinque pracmissaca, Domitioex oppido pontetu fluminisinteiTUmpeh.Lnt. 

qui (rat ab oppido m,p, dmiter iii, . 

i Strabo, V. 4. 2 , p. 2-1 1 : 'At***** . . . fnrtfuan rr jwrfi ■ ■ . a< ri > <***>-/** T«sr»*at 

ml fkwri ffffljLflii'j: Kapf 

i Acta oi 5S- Valentinus and Damianus, quoted by Mommsen, C,I.L. is. y. i«, rmte i . 
Venientefl i tuque EaCorfinio) inter invium Piscarfam (Fraeara or Atemo} in locoubi dicitur 
Poo , „. s (ml,H C ptnr Pom Atcrrn tetio a Corfinw bpida) .nvcoaont .to. qw4i"| 

tiirenetn iaaotm pmlrtic™. O- Pctr -‘ <’ u ' !l ,n **“„ **, 

1 d, .Vafafi.MCi P. ■;«.) iJfntific the Pons Mar,lores wrtb th* Poor 

KcgaJia close to S, Clemente a Casauria from various passages jn tire cbror.i,> ol 

Caaauria (Sen postscript). 

* Sec Postscript, where th is statement is quali hen, 

» Nbeea op tit Li y. 447. But the Via Valeria, in republican tunes, did not go 
btvond Corfinium, although there must have been an linked track IcadmR th«« *»*> 
the valley of the Atemus. 1 do nut know what authority he hadI for saying that the road 
proceeded from near Popoli to rnUrpromium oq the left bank of the river. 
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Costa S. Venanzio and Raiano and enters the open plain of Corfinium. 
But, in this case, the bridge could not possibly be on the Via Claudia 
Valeria, because this would mean that between Statulae (Goriano Sicoli) 
and Coriimum the road would within a short distance have crossed the 
Ateraus twice , both these points being on the same side of the river. 
The balance of probability, too, [see page S7 above) forbid* us in the 
present state of our knowledge to ascribe to the road such a course as 
this supposed position of the bridge would postulate, 

A possible solution of the problem is as follows. It, too, involves 
an enquiry into the route followed by Caesar in 49 b,c. when he marched 
from Auscuhim in Piccnum [Ascoli) to Cfi rfrnhtm, Prom Ausculum he 
would follow the Via F:daria down to Interocrea (Antrodocc) and thence 
strike E.-S.-E. to Foruli and Amitcrnumin the upper valley of the A tennis. 
The easiest and most direct route thence to C'orftnium would lx? straight 
down the valley of the Ateraus, If he marched on the left or northern 
bank of the river, it would be necessary for him to cross in order to reach 
Corfmiunr In tliat case the Pons Atemi, if located at the mouth of the 
gorge between Costa S. Venanzio and Raiano. would have been the key 
to Corhninm from the north. On the other liand, if Caesar 1 followed 
the valley of the Tirinus down to its junction with the Atemus north 
of Popoli, then the Pons Atemi must be placed somewhere north of the 
confluence of the At emus and the Sagittario and south of PopolL 

The site, then, of the Pons Atemi cannot be definitely fixed, E 
prefer to suppose that it did not lie on the course taken by the Via Claudia 
Valeria and that it may have crossed the At emus at the southern end 
of the defile between Costa S. Venanzio and Raiano. Kiepert s does not 
mark any site for the bridge, and, entirely ignoring its existence, takes 
the Via Claudia Valeria along the right bank of the river from CorfLruum 
to Ostia Atemi. Intorpromium, which he places at the church of S. 
Clemente a Casauria near Torre de' Passed on the left bank, is not 
served by the road according to his map* Bcsnier 3 thinks that the 

' Ad conflueqtES Atcmum ct Tirinum * was the meeting place of the Via Chllldla, 
Kava sail the Via Claudia Valeria ; Kf yoJ. iii. p. SOf ‘ The Via Claudia Nova.' 

The course of the Via, Claudia. Nova from PdUiinum (Ausidoniit) to iu termination is 
quite uncertain. Perhaps for Caesar, in the absence of any paved highway, the route down 
the valley of the Atemus was easier and more natural than that down the Tirinus, 

1 lmi\e regie IV. C.I.L. ix. Tab. Ui 

1 Pesnicr, cit. p. 110. It is just possible im the score oi distance tliat the road did 
cross the Sagittario before its continence with the Atcrno and that the bridge wa* three 
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bridge crossed the Sagittario north of Cortmium and that the road followed 
the right bant as far as Interpromimn, Furthermore, this question is 
complicated by the site of Interpromium. which, according to recent 
discoveries must be placed on both hanks of the Atemo between 1 orre 
de Passed and the Madonna degli Angel! near Casaurb, AH signs 
of the Via Claudia Valeria have disappeared between Corfmiuiu and 
Interpromium. but from the nature of the Gob di Popoli, a ravine through 
which the road passed north of Popoli, it would appear very probable 
that the road followed the right bank of the river. The river keeps much 
closer to the left side of the ravine than to the right and indeed there i* 
hardly room lor it to pass except on the right side, approximately along 
the course followed by the- modem road. If then, at the entrance to the 
Gob di Popoli, the Via Claudia Valeria is found on the right bank of the 
A tenuis and since C orftniom is on tire same side of the river, we arc bound 
to assume that the road never crossed the Aterno at all. or if so, that it 
must have crossed it twice, once below Corfmiurn from the right to the 
left bank and a second Lime further down from the left bank to the right. 
But tills latter supposition is totally unnecessary and, indeed, quite 
unfounded, in the absence of certain knowledge respecting the position 
and direction of the Pons Atemi, we must fall back upon the evidence 
supplied by the tomb core, which we may not unnaturally assume 
to have stood by the side of the old liighway. If we take the road 
by the tomb we must assert that it crossed the Sagittario just before 
its confluence with the Atemo and continued along the line of the 
modem road past the tomb core along the right bank of the river to 
Interpromium. We must follow Kiepert in disregarding the Pons 
Atemi as a point upon the course of the Via Claudia \ aleria north of 
Corhnmm. 

Popoli is not known to be an ancient site, but a few minor 
excavations have produced remains of the Roman age. Tombs contain¬ 
ing scanty funeral objects (of the Imperial period) have been found on 
the road between Popoli and Vittorito 1 in the contrada S, Giovanni. 
Various other remains* including walls in very rough opus rOiadatum. 
perhaps point to the presence of a views. In the contrada Colie delb 

milts from Cortmitim. But the bridge vivs acres* tile Aten™, not the river now calJtd 
The Sagittarie, although in Aflcient times the word 1 Atenma ' might hive covered both 

1 Not. Sea [•■. 1S79. P 42 ’ 
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Cortc remains of an ancient storehouse 1 came to light together with 
pieces of amphorae and pottery. Further stretches (if wall, too. were 
discovered in the contrada Casetta dei Frati, which perhaps may be 
connected with those in the contrada S, Giovanni. In 1892 the contrada 
Somma s yielded a tomb of the Roman period and a funeral inscription. 
Unfortunately none of these finds can be connected with the topography 
of th l j Via Claudia V aleria, although they indicate the presence of a popu¬ 
lation in ancient times. 

The modem town of Popoli stands at the southern extremity of a 
wild and magnificent pass known as the Gob di Popoli (PL XJIT, 2). 3 kilo¬ 
metres in length and never more than 500 metres wide. On the north¬ 
west side, the hill, known as Castigiionc, crowned by a mined mediaeval 
castle, slopes rapidly down to the river, while, on the other side, the descent 
from M, Corvo is equally precipitous. River, modem road and railway 
a]] follow through the pass, the road keeping on the right bank of the 
river. At the northern end of the pass the barrier hills on the left break 
to allow the Tirino to unite with the Atcmo. At the point of junction 
of the rivers there is a large plain, guarded on the north by the hill known 
as Punta di Colle, on the east by the graceful peaks of the Tre Monti. 
To the north-east the river, now known as the Pescara, plunges into 
another wild defile. This is the site of the ' confluentes Atcmus et Tirinus. 
where, according to the inscription CJ.L. ix. 5959. the Via Claudia Nova,* 
starting from Foruli (Civitatomassa) south-west of Amite mum near the 
head waters ol the Atemus, reached its conclusion and was met by the 
Via Claudia Valeria. The natural charm of the scene is diminished by 
the presence of extensive electrochemical works, driven by power 
derived from the two rivers. 

In ancient times a vicus must have existed at .the junction of the two 
roads. Indeed, the presence of human beings there is proved by the 
discovery 1 of tombs in the contrada Valle di Tremonri, at the point of 

1 Nat. 0, 1887. p. 420, Several large doJta were found 1* situ. 

1 Afai. Scat'. 1891. p. 123. 

a The Via Claudia Nova, was constructed in 47 a.d. p tl te Via Claudia Valeria, in sS- iq \ „ 
rhe dates probably refer to the Completion of the raids. Cf. 1 The Via Claudia XoVa'm 
yvoL iii„ p, 2 04. Since Writing that article I have discovered that Cuntz {lahnshcftc 

Oat. Arch. Inst , vii. 1904), deals with the Claudia Nova and especially with TUrnum 
(Which ho puts at Coppito) p. s qq . and (p. 70) proposes 10 pul lYifernum at Afiuihl 

* Nat. Scat', 1877. pp, go, gt. 
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junction of the two rivers. Two tombs, both inhumation,, were excavated, 
the second of wlrjfh revealed two inscriptions, of uncertain interpretation 
and late date. On the hill known as Ara di Colic, on the right bank of 
the Tirinus near the confluence, scanty remains 1 of walls, tiles and tombs 
of the Roman period, have been noticed and an inhumation tomb was 
found in the contrada. La Tufera just to the right of the Atemo near the 
confluence. It has been proposed to place Tnterpromium 1 ait con- 
tluentes Atemum et Tiriniinv, but these discoveries, though they un¬ 
doubtedly show that the spot was inhabited in Roman times, by no means 
justify the identification.- In the Gola rii Popoli there are unfortunately 
no indications of the course of the Via Claudia Valeria, nor again in the 
defile which follows until the valley broadens below Tocco Casauria 
and the heights on each side become less imposing. Just on the boundary 
between the communes of Tocca t asauria and Torre dri Passeri, in the 
contrada .Madonna degli Angeli, on the right bank of the Pescara, remains 
of walls and tombs of the Roman period have been discovered. There 
is notliing, however, to inform us more specifically of the vicus which 
certainly stood upon that site. 

The Badia 3 of S. Clemente a Casauria, which b seen just below 
Torre dri P;e*seri 011 the left bank of the Pescara, must certainly be re¬ 
garded as being in the vicinity of the site of Intorpromium. Inter pre¬ 
mium is mentioned several times in the ancient Itineraries, 4 but a* the 
distances which separate it from the station* immediately before and 
after it [t’orhnium and Tcate) vary in every statement of them which we 
possess, the solution of the problem is attended by considerable difficulty. 
The most derisive piece of information which we possess concerning 

" lVof. Sfdl . 1877. pp. 126. 137. 

* Nol. X&77, p, lij. A. de Niflo lien? prajMscd to put Enterpromittm at At,t tli 

folic, hut afterwards I.Vof, Sf-nr, l SUj5, pp, 44J-446) he changes, his opinion. 

* L’afore in , 4 ffA. Sfor. At( m , iv. tt&jl], u se^. : Kcppet Craven, Excursions in thr 

Aimuti, vol. i. p. 2S1 seq. 

* According lo settle meaiiurvmfllh tile estimated distances are; from CorMum to 

Interpromiumin p. u, from [ttterprotnium to Teate m.p, th. t 1 ic/<jjj»ariu»< ^RioJTtnraunn 
Hives, in one (p. jo6), Corfiiaio—XI. tnterpromium— XVII.—Tcatc Marrucipo, 

Elsewhere ip. iotj the distance from Sidmo to Interpromium is given as m.p 35 ; thus, 
since (C-tcstr, tt.C- i, iS) Suit :jo m.p- 7 distant from Corfiniuiti, the distance separating 
Corhniuin find Intcrptoniium is shcivn to be m.p. IH, According to another passage 
Ostia Atemi is m.p, Jj distant from InUrpfflhliuni and. as the distance from Ostia Atcmi 
to Teate is according to measucement* m.p. 9 . that between Teate and lntcrpromium is 
m.p. 17, In any case the Itinerary points to a site between the villages of S. Valentino 
and Tocca Casauria. Cf. Mommsen, C . I . L . ix, p. j 9 t>, v 
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InterproihLum is the inscription CJL. ix, 3046 1 embedded in the flour 
of the church of S. Clemente a Casauria. 

p * 

Tile small area of country, about one square kilometre in extent, 
which lies between Torre de h Pu-sseri and S. Clemente a Casauria, has 
recently yielded important remains of the Roman period. It is crossed 
by a tratturo or sheep track. At Kara Veechia. in this locality, there are 
remains of an aqueduct and walls, while coin^ dating from late classical 
and early mediaeval times have been found in the course of agricultural 
operations. Among other finds are numbered a funeral inscription of the 
] mpedal period and remains of a storage apartment. The trattnro 
yielded a fragmentary funeral inscription. Remains of a villa, inhuma¬ 
tion tombs and a large sepulchral basrolirf complete the discoveries made 
in 1893. 3 

In iqoi 3 an important basrelief of Luna marble (now in the Museo 
Kazionale di Napoli] was found at Torre de‘ Passed. It probably 
formed part of the facing of an altar. The two figures upon it are Athene 
r TyUia and Demeter, bearing attributes and beautifully draped, 
A Bt&pla of divinities was probably represented on the whole relief, 
of width the portion shewing Athene and Demeter has alone come down to 
us. It is a splendid Roman copy of a Greek original of the fifth century. 
A funeral inscription was discovered in the same locality. 

Every indication, then, seems to point to the fact that we must 
place Interpromium on the left bank of the Pescara between Torre de 1 
Passeri and S. Clemente a Casauria, which probably stands upon the 
site of an ancient temple. Assuming that the Via Claudia Valeria passed 
along the right bank of the Pescara from Gorfimum to Interpromium, 
we must suppose either that the road here crossed from the right to the 
left bank and recrossed immediately afterwards, or that the town was 
connected with the highroad by a dcvcrlicuium. On the left bank of the 

1 II rtada C.C SVI.MONII - PRLMUS ET FORTYNATVS / K>NDERAR 1 V>I 
PAG! INTI-K PROM I-VI vi TERRAEMOTVS DILAPS Ail - A ■ SOLO 5 V A 
PKCVNIA - RE 5 TITVE.lt VNT. Mommsifil l&C. SiVys th.G this discovery is nlccisive 
piotjf of the existence o£ InLrqvDmiunt in (hf IlcightiOlirhood of 5. llcmentc t-tMliria 
Mancini {Topagrajia del pago Inter prom it) »f J VfJfini, p, 3:) wrongly puts Intcrprwtiiiira 
;*l P0310I1. 

3 .Vt d. Scai'. 1S95, 442-446. The conclus»n5 drawn by the writer (A. de Nino} are that 
Fara Vecchrn and S. Clemente are on a site inhabited in Homan Limes, most probably that 
of [nterpromium, He renounces his opinion LVoJ, Scat'. 1877, 364, 443} that Int&rpromium 
was situated at Ara di Colic. just outside the Gola di Hopoh. 

1 Nat. Seav r nyoi, 163-185. 
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river, two kilometres upstream from the bridge at S. Clemente are seen 
the remains of substructions quite close to the water, consisting of large 
roughly hewn blocks of limestone, generally quadrilateral. They extend 
for about So metres and, as we cannot regard them as substructions of 
the Via Claudia Valeria, they probably served to regulate the courses of 
the stream and protect the banks, fhe Pescara here runs very swiftly 
and in places has cut deep gorges for itself in the valley. Immediately J 
above the modem bridge at S. Clemente is to be seen the-N.W, shoulder 
of a bridge (PI. XIII. 3), white down in the gorge. 100 feet below, were 
-battered fragments from the remains of this structure, the ruins need 
closer examination, but at first sight they seemed to belong to a mediaeval 
bridge. Xo traces of Roman work were visible. The bridge stood 
upon the site of one of Roman construction by which the Via Claudia 
Valeria crossed from the right to the left bank of the Pescara. (See 
Postscript.) 

After passing Torre de' Passeri the valley of the Pescara undergoes a 
complete transformation, losing much of its wildness and magnificence. 

I he river bed becomes much broader, there are numerous indications that 
the stream has changed its course and, with the exception that the coun¬ 
try on both sides still partakes of a rough and mountainous character, 
the valley somewhat resembles that of the Aufidus (the Ofanto) below 
the hills of Cannae. The village of S. Valentino, winch lies three kilo¬ 
metres away on the hillside to the south is one of the candidates for 
identification with Interpronmim. The region, as discoveries shew, was 
certainly inhabited in Roman times, but we cannot say anything more 1 
definite. Remains of walls 1 in opus reiicuiatatn, fragments of a small 
aqueduct and tomlj* with funeral objects, including an inscribed einerarv 
uni, have come to light near the railway station of S + Valentino. At the 
village of £. Valentino £ a few remains of the Roman period have been dis¬ 
covered, including a tomb, mosaic, a basrelief and a fragmentary funeral 
inscription, while between S. Valentino and the neighbouring village 
of Bolognano an ancient necropolis 3 has left numerous traces of itself. 

The passage from the A eta Sanctorum r * which is sometimes quoted 
in support of the theory' that fnterpromium is to be placed at S. Valentino, 
really refutes it. The passage reads 1 Post diem tertium venertmt 

1 Not, Scav. 1SS5. 20^, 205. 1 ±Yof, Scav, (,W, 20,21. * Not. Sfat. rSgj. 386. 3 9 7. 

1 Mommsen, C.I.L. ix. p. 2S6. note |. Cf. Ep, J6. viii. p. 32. 
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iSs. Valentinos et Damianus) in comitatu Valvcnsi et applicuerum 
civitatem Corfiniam „ - . , cumque iacerent foris muros ci vitatis „ . . ., 
sargcntes . , ♦ , sancti coepemnt iter age re. Venientes itaque iuxla 
lluvium Pi&cariam in loco ubi dicitur Pons Mannoreus invenenmt ibi 
quendam iuvenem iacentem paialyticwm , . . . et statim surrexit homo 
de lee to , , . . cumque audissent habitatores chitatis Iterpmniii, 
venere viri et mnlieres ad sanctos martyres et rogaverunt cos ut ibi 
moranmtur per aliquant os dies. Quibus Valentinus episcopos dixit, 
quia oportet nos ire ad locum quem domiimsnoster nobis praedestinavit. 
prope etenim est finis nostrae Wtae. Haee eis diccntibus carpebant 
iter cam gaudio. Denique ante soli* occubitum ingressi sunt in civitatem 
Zappinam quae erat sita trims fliimen Ortae iuxta kvium Piscariae 
ati^ue px alto latere erat flumen Lavinum. Civitas namque ilia babe bat 
miquissiinos T . . paganos . . . duxerunt eos in magnam silvain non 
longe a civitate Zappina ibique affixos gladus decollavenmt ’ 

* ^ the localities mentioned in the passage the ' Piscaria " is none 
other than the Pescara. Flie ' ftumcn Ortae * is the modem F. Orte 
which descends from the hills below Bolognano and joins the Pescara 
just above the Torre tie' Passeri, while ' Lavinum r is the F. Lavino 
vvhich flows into the Pescara at Scafa 4 kilometres downstream. There 
is a ' colic dti Zappini " according to the Stab .Map, below the Orte and 
the Pescara, which must have inherited its name from the civitas Zappina, 
which we may identify with the modem 5 . Valentino. But there is clear¬ 
ly a distinction between Interpromium and the civitas Zappina. which 
* militates against the identification of the two places. 

In the neighbourhood of Interpromium is the boundary between the 
Vestmi, the Fadigni and the MarracinL Whether Interpromium is to 
be assigned to the Mamie ini or to the Pacligni is a doubtful point. 
Mommsen 1 places it in the territory of the Paeligni ; Nissen 2 in that of 
the Mairucini. It has been suggested 3 that an inscription discovered 

1 CJ.L. IK. p. afl6. He says that the mention nf two Siiluitraii. probably freed men nf 
Sul mo. mentioned, an the inscription CJ.L. ix. 30.16 (quoted, p. 9$, n. 1). inclines him to believe 
shut it was in the territory ai the Paeliijni. Two other anscriptionH \CJ.L. 11. 3072 from 
Majloppello ; CJ.L. ix. 304?) from Torre tie' Pisscri) mention respectively the Tnbus 
Amen-ia 1 Marniuini) and the TnbttS Sergiu jPaeligni). 

s Opr cit. il. p. 

1 jVy/ Scni- 1SS7. 150; Eph. Epigf, viii. 27. no. 1:20. The inscription read* 
5EFTIMIG L F ARN - CALVO/AED < III! VLR -1*0- FRAEF f EX S ■ C 
MVJKQVFNNAUCI A/ POTENTATE SF.PTIMI VS ■ CALV VS / AX VS ■ FECIT 
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a t Chieti (Teate Mamieinomm) in 1887 supports the supposition that 
Intecpromiiim was a viens under Teate in the territory of the Marrucini. 

It refers to a Septimius Calvus, of the Tribus A men sis to which the 
Marrucini belonged, who had precisely the same offices as are attributed 
to Sextus Pedius Hirrutus by the inscription CJ.L, ix. 3044 coming 
from S. Valentino, where some topographers place Interpromium. But 
as Interpromium is to be placed near Torre dc' Passed rather than at 
S. Valentino, the hypothesis loses much of its weight. 

Beyond S, Valentino the valley of the Pescara becomes stilt broader, 
enclosed on each side by undulating slopes From the Tavema dell 
Alba (PL XIII, 4), on the modem road, past which the Fosso di Manop- 
pello Sows down into the Pescara, a fine view is obtained across the tow 
foothills to the Gran Sasso d' Italia, 40 miles away. Most noticeable is 
the abrupt escarpment ; it falls almost precipitously to the lower ground 
which slowly sinks down to the coast. 

The modem highroad from here onwards presents no traces of an¬ 
tiquity, Nevertheless, wo must imagine that it represents the course of 
the Via Valeria, all signs of which liave completely disappeared, Chieti, 
on the ancient site of Teate, the only city of the Marrucini, enjoys a mag¬ 
nificent and almost unapproachable position upon a commanding hill 
to the east of the highroad. So steep is it and so indented with valleys 
and depressions that the modem roads which approach it from the north 
and south are 9 and 7 kilometres long respectively from their points uf 
departure from the main highroad, which runs in the valley of the Pescara 
below. The Marrucini and Frentani became subjects of Rome in 304 
B,c, Beyond the fact that the Marrucini remained faithful in the 
Kanrubalic, but revolted in the Social War, they are almost unknown to 
history. 

No conspicuous remains of the ancient L Teate are to be seen above 
ground, but excavations have produced most interesting results. These 
excavations have taken place in the heart of the city and have been chiefly 
connected with the prolongation of the Carso for the improvement of 
communications between the upper and lower parts of the city. In 
j$goE important finds were made below the Piazia Vittorio Emanueie, 
to be ascribed to the early year* of the Empire or to the last years of the 
Republic and probably belonging to a family mausoleum. The remains 

l Mommsen. C JX, ix, p. zte- * Jto*. Sca V . iSfio. 17^17$. 
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also of an at deduct were unearthed, which distributed water not only 
to bdibs but also to public fountains, 1'hc aqueduct is, jn all probability, 
that which was constructed by C. Asinius Gallus, the son of the famous 
C - Asinias Pollio, and was later restored by Dusmia Numisilla {CJ.L. 
tx, 3018). In the nextfyear remains of the ancient necropolis of Teate 
were discovered outside the Porta S. Anna, 1 * Xear the church of S. 
Maria C alvona - numerous funeral inscriptions were discovered and in 
1888 the fragments of aid important monumental group, 3 bearing reliefs 
of a gladiatorial combat. 1 hese interesting and striking reliefs apparent¬ 
ly formed part of the frieze and pediment of the tomb of C. Lusius Storax. 
These and the relief of Athene 'T yleta and Demeter discovered at 
I orre de Passeri (page q8 infra) are the most conspicuous monuments 
connected with the Via Claudia V aleria. The church of S, Pietro e Paolo 
at Chieti i* built upon vaulted substructions, attributed to a Roman 
temple in opus rdicukium and brickwork, with walling of opus quad- 
ralutn in places. 

Considerable remains of the pavement of an ancient road or street 
\u-n: unearthed in Chieti itself in the latter part of the nineteenth century* 
About 1S70 a local archaeologist, Sig. Vincenzo Zeeca, concluded that a 
dcvfrhculum of the Via Claudia Valeria passed through Chieti from the 
Largo del Pozzo,” at the beginning of the Corso to the Porta Pescara 
and thence descended to the mainroad in the valley. Tins conclusion 
was reached through the discovery (before 1870) of a fragment of ancient 
pavement between the Ufficio Annonario and the Casa Troise. The 
pavement, in excellent preservation, was 4^50 metres wide, composed of 
polygonal blocks of seke and worn away by wheel marks. On one side 
it was bounded by a footpath (crcpido), on the other by a low wall. A 
cippus was also discovered. The foundations of the pavement were re¬ 
vealed by subsequent excavation to consist of three strata: firstly, a 
bed of gravel o 13 metre deep ; secondly, a layer of beaten earth 0-26 
metre deep; and lastly, a solid foundation of gravel, o-66 metre deep, 
mixed with broken bricks, tiles and some sand. 

1 Xoi 5 cav. iSSj. 294-297, where an in ventary of all the fimer.il objects 15 given. Ad- 
ditton.iJ finds were made in 1382, 1S83 and iBfid. A ot. Scm. 1S62 ns ft- tdXA 

459’ Epk. Ep*g?> viiC p. 27, nos. * ‘ 

! Nol. Star. l 33 G, rljq ; 1887, 158. 

3 .Vo/. Scan, ifidfi. 745, The rebels have been described in detail by E. ChManumi 
1 a MffH. Litif-ri. vat. xi* r p. 341-614, with plates. 
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In.iSg; further fragments of this same pavement were discovered. 
One stretch was 57 m, long, 3 30 m, wide, with a crepida 1-70 m, wide on 
the east side and with traces of one on the west. Another fragment yo m, 
wide was unearthed beneath the Villa Adami in the locality known as 
Civitclla, at the highest point of the city. 

Zecca/ on the evidence given by these discoveries of pavement. 

1 races the course of the road or street right through Chieti. Unfortu¬ 
nately no such interesting remains of pavement have been found on the 
ascent to or the descent from Chieti to the valley of the Pescara. It is 
probable that, while the main line of the Via Claudia Valeria kept to the 
low ground in the vallev, a dcvcrticulutn, the exact course of winch cannot 
be described with certainty, served to connect Teate with the main road. 

After descending from Chieti the modem road passes over a flat 
plain and reaches the Adriatic at Pescara after 9 kilometres. The dis¬ 
tance from Teafe to the Ostia A tend is about 8 Roman miles. All 
traces 2 of the Via Claudia Valeria have disappeared. Nor is this sur¬ 
prising, Upon the growth of population and commerce and the increased 
importance ol places, the Roman road with its narrow track became 
inadequate and was replaced by another wider road, which the older 
generation of men still remembers; and, for the same rea-sons, tills aUo 
was replaced in its turn by the wider and more convenient modem high¬ 
way, Furthermore, the ancient road flanked by fertile and well culti¬ 
vated country, has either through the eonstmetion of new roads or through 
itself falling into disuse, been destroyed little by little or buried under¬ 
ground, so that at present there are no visible traces which might enable 
us to determine its original course. 

Some doubt, too, exists with regard to the site of Atemum where the 
Via Claudia Valeria reaches the mouth of the Atemus, According to 

i 1 Zreea.- Chieti sotterranca, r para. TO (published itl the appends* to til* local periodical 
L'Aierno, i&yo, nos. 104-1 IQ and 1871, nos- 2-!}) and frsf. -‘isay. 170*97. In (j£i ttavi 

della Via Ulpia 111 Cktiti dtramu, I$97) he summarises his previous writings and assigns the 
f nbovvisiK course to the fetmtitriw* itl the neighbourhood ol Quell—Contrada 5 . Maria 

Cali ona Ci vite Lla—-YIBft Adami —largo Trinity—Corsa—largo Mcicate] Lo—strada del 

iVpcIo, Ulpia, Amierise, Toppi. Puna Pescara—and thence down towards incalte and the 
p]ain, Further remains of antiquity at Teats ;Ue mentioned by Ahhatc, Op cit P 
He enumerates A theatre and a reHerroir—th* former near the Porta. Real*, in the locality 
called Civile)! a, now mostly occupied by -private houses. The latter is a building to the 
S neat the farmer convent of the Pnnlotti and consists of seven large Chambers ; in thb 
vault ol each. which is of brickwork, arc two Large opvnings- 

* Cf. PtreitheUi, 1 Alia rkerea della Via Caecika,’ J?£»i AJili. 1992. 301, 
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Strabo, 1 Atemum took its name from the river which divided ttyc terri¬ 
tory of the Vestini and the Marrucini, but belonged to the Vestini. It 
was the common harbour of the Paeligni and the Marrucini. The dis¬ 
covery of inscriptions at Pescara on the left bank of the river seems to 
show that Atemum was situated there. No inscriptions attribute any 
constitution to the place. It would be a vicus. It has been suggested * 
that in ancient times the Pescara divided before reaching the sea. 
forming an island in which the ancient vicus stood. The configuration 
of the ground immediately above the present mouth of the Pescara seems 
to favour this hypothesis. On the hill known as Colle della Corona, a 
mile away from Pescara on the right bank of the river, debris of Roman 
walling and pottery have been noticed. On the same hill a necropolis, 
containing over 300 tombs, was discovered by peasants in the course 
of held work, but unfortunately the contents were in great part scattered 
and destroyed. These signs of the presence of human beings in the 
Roman age were discovered on the right bank of the supposed second 
branch of the Atemus, but they do not authorise us to place the ancient 
Atemum 3 on the hill known as Colle della Corona. 


Postcript. 


G. De Petra and P. L. Calore, in an article entitled * Interpromium 
e Ceii' published in Atti della R. Accademia di Napoli, xxi. (1900-1). 
p 153 seq. make important statements concerning the course of the Via 
Claudia Valeria in the vicinity of Interpromium, based upon local 


* r* k>. v 4. a. p. 241 : r k ni, 0 &aa« r xowfl ji # y r m{rr - 

W r V to to rj XI «••*<•?, t« r* word^ rj ^(om r4r r . 

»T)€T Irn» ««1 rh* M.fyon.r,, . . . ri li rk mlrroi 0^<rWr*, M / r ^ j. 

. 1 "* ** *W***m. Pliny ( S . H . iii. 106) and Mela (ii. 65) say 

that the territory ol the Frcntam extended right op to the Aternos. Cf. C.I L ix p 116 
* Xot. Scav. 1896, 206-208. v ‘ J 

1 Kcppol Craven. ,>p. cit. vol. i. pp. 291-292 * * In the days of the Roman remiblir 
tha» estuary was illustrated by the existence of a considerable town, which, from it has 
been named Atemum. and entirely covered the site of the modem Pesc.«a • w,th th» 
difference, that it likewise extended to the opposite, bank of the river, to which it was 
—£ b> A bndgC • Several tomt* and vestiges of ancient buildings have been found 

" Vk 1 * VlCm,ty ' and attcst the ,dentit >’ of Aternum ; which has likewise been 
proved by inscriptions, many of which arc preserved and copied.' 
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investigation and excavation. Their conclusions can be summarised 
as follows :— • 

1. Interpromium is to be located in the Piano di Casauria, N.E. of 
Tocco Casauria, and lay on both sides of the Pescara. In ancient times 
the river formed a fork just upstream of the site, but in the middle ages 
the northern arm dried up. 

2. Mozzetti ( Giornale Abruzzesc, 1839, No. xxxii. p. 66) saw the 
road in section, except for the paving stones on the top of the bed, on 
the right bank of the Pescara upstream of S. Clemente a Casauria. 

3. De Petra and Calore (op. cit. p. 185) mention (a) the ruins of the 
1 ons Regalis, which collapsed in I 777 > tying in the bed of the stream 
250 metres from the ‘ monumento di Casauria ' and to the north of these 
a small tomb which had likewise fallen, (b) the ruins of a bridge which 
fell in 1893 downstream of it. 

4 - At the site of the Pons Regalis the Via Claudia Valeria crossed 
the Pescara and continued on the left bank for about a mile until it 
recrossed 62 m. upstream of the railway bridge E. of Torre de* Passeri 
and less than a mile further on, crossed the ,F. Orte 25 m. downstream of 
the railway bridge, in the construction of which a pillar of the ancient 
bridge was found by two workmen. 

5- In 1850 an inscription PAGI CEIANI was discovered in the 
Contra da Solcano about a mile to the west of the confluence of the 
I*. La vino and the Pescara. Traces of the road have been noted near 
the railway station of S. Valentino and also those of baths (?) at the 
mouth of the Lavino. It is considered, therefore, that Ccii or Pagus 
Ceianus, mentioned in a corrupt form by the Tab. Pent, and the Geog. 
Ravennas, is to be located here. This inscription, winch is not mentioned 
in the Corpus, supplies material evidence for the existence of such a place. 

It is regretted that the above information was obtained too late for 
incorporation in the text, but it involves no change in the opinion there 
expressed (p. 98) that the Via < laudia Valeria crossed the Pescara just 
upstream of Interpromium and recrossed afterwards. On the map. 
however, the road should be shown as crossing the F. Orte before its 
confluence with the Pescara and Ccii or Pagus Ceianus should be marked 
between the 30th and 3tst miles. The designation, too, of the road 
between the 25th and 31st miles should be changed from ‘ probable ‘ 
to ‘ certain.’ 
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The Pens Aterni. 

• 

With reference to Caesar’s victory at Corfininm and the site of the 
Pons Aterni there is an important article in Klio, xiii. (1913) • P- 1 sct I- 
The author, G. Veith, makes Caesar, in order to conceal his movements, 
reach the valley of the Aternus near Torre dei Passeri, after a cross¬ 
country march from Asculum. He considers that Caesar struck thence 
due W. over the mountains by Bussi sul Tirino and fell upon Domitius 
five cohorts at Popoli (sec his article p. 9 and map). The Pons Aterni he 
puts somewhere near Popoli. Pansa, 11 ponto sull' Aterno toccata da 
Cesare neli assedio di Corfinio e la menzione di esso in una carta del 1193 
(Sulmona 1903), says that the pilae of the old wooden bridge are 
visible. 

This piece of information, which was only obtained after this article 
had been set up in type, is important as material evidence for the site of 
the Pons Aterni, and makes it extremely probable that it must be placed 
at Popoli. 
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ANTIQUAE STATUAE URBIS ROMAE. 

Bv THOMAS ASHBY. D.Lirr., F.S.A. 

The history of the monuments and works of art of the classical 
period, which were in existence in Rome during the Renaissance, is 
of importance to us for many reasons. We may learn what were the 
materials which were at the disposal of the great masters in architecture, 
painting, and sculpture, and see in their drawings and sketches, as well 
as in the works which they actually executed, what use they made of the 
models which they had before their eyes, and what interested them in a 
greater or less degiee. We may trace the growth of that antiquarianism 
out of w'hich the science of archaeology was in process of time to develop. 
We may also obtain valuable information concerning much that has been 
destroyed or lost, or has, at least, come down to us in a very different 
state to that in which it was in their day. 

If this is obvious in regard to architecture, it is no less true of the 
other arts : and although we must beware of supposing that the painter 
limited himself to the study of ancient painting, and the sculptor to the 
study of ancient sculpture, 1 instead of taking w’hat suited or pleased 
them best wherever they might chance to find it among the remains of 
antique art, it will always be most instructive to know w’hat models 

1 Amclung has shown (in Hoiimann. Raphael als ArchiUht, iv. Vatihanitchar Palast. 
pp. 57 sqq.) in how wide a field Raphael's pupils sought their models for the decoration 
of the Loggie in the Vatican, making use of coins and gems, as well as of reliefs and statues. 
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they had before them, and how they adapted them to their own 
requirements. • 

From this point of view then, the study of the history of antique 
statuary during the Renaissance, which as we have seen, is only one 
branch of a far wider subject, is of undoubted utility to us in furthering 
our comprehension of Renaissance sculpture. For, while it is true that 
the sculptors of the fifteenth century had before them a far smaller 
number of ancient statues than we should at first be inclined to suppose, 
and made use to a much greater extent of reliefs or small objects, which 
were as a rule in a better state of preservation, the next century saw a 
great increase in the number of the former class of works of classical 
art : and these soon began to serve as appropriate decorations to palaces 
and gardens, and thus acquired a new importance. Collectors ceased to 
be content with heaping up statues or fragments of statues in picturesque 
confusion, as we still see them in the sketches of Marten van Heemskerck, 
in the small courtyards of the mediaeval and early Renaissance houses 
of Rome : and in the magnificent palaces of the sixteenth century 
statues, as well as bas-reliefs, began to take an important place in the 
architectural scheme—as, for example, in the Villa of Pope Julius III. 
(Villa di Papa Giulio) and the casino of Pius IV. in the Vatican garden, 
and in the group of buildings on the Capitol, where Michelangelo used 
statues on the skyline with considerable effect. In other cases they were 
systematically arranged to form the decoration of gardens. 1 The 
collocation of these statues was, indeed, fortunate, corresponding as it 
did with the way in which they had been employed by the Romans 
themselves (how far the coincidence is deliberate and in what measure 
fortuitous, we cannot attempt here to enquire) : and there is no doubt 
that many a statue of secondary artistic value, which rouses little interest 
in a museum where works of first-rate excellence claim the major part 
of our attention, is thoroughly appropriate to such a decorative function. 

1 See HiUsen. Hi>mt sc he Antikengdrtcn d<s XVI. JahrhuncUrts (Heidelberg, 19x7). 

v. s<iq. 

Hiilsen's work deals with the garden of the Cesi family, near S. Peter's just inside 
the Porta C^valleggicn, and with the gardens of Cardinal Rodolfo Pio di Carpi and 
Cardinal Ippolito d’Estc. both on the Quirinal. the former entirely swept away, the latter 
surviving in part as the garden of the Royal Palace. 

See also my article on * The Villa d'Estc at Tivoli and the collection of classica 
sculptures which it contained,’ in Archaeologia, Ixi (1908), 2x9 tqq. 
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Indeed, one of the main factors in the formation of the great collections 
of sculpture in the city of Rome during the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries was the desire of the builders of the palaces in which the best 
works were housed to adorn the courtyards and exteriors of these buildings 
with sculptures of lesser merit, which were not considered worthy of 
protection from the weather. 

The history of these collections of sculpture, is, thus, at once the 
history of the development of the sculptor’s art in Europe, and the history 
of the growth of public and private collections outside Rome. The city 
had already begun to yield up some of her treasures in the sixteenth 
century, but, after a period of great wealth and prosperity in the seven¬ 
teenth, during which many of the principal families formed their famous 
collections, was deprived of them during the eighteenth century to a far 
greater extent than before : for it was then that foreign, and especially 
British, competition became keen and was, further, able to take 
advantage of the pecuniary embarrassments of the Roman nobles. 

The present paper can only claim to be a contribution to a branch of 
thi* subject. 1 It is, in the main, a study, from a bibliographical point 
of view', of the most extensive collection of engravings of sculpture which 
w*as published in the sixteenth century—that of Joannes Baptista de 
Cavalleriis (Giovanni Battista de' Cavalieri),* a native of the Val Lagherina 
—the valley of the Adige to the south of Trento— (1525 (?)-i6oi), con¬ 
sisting, in its ultimate form, of 200 plates. The engravings of sculpture 
which occur in the Speculum Rotnanae Magnificentiae of Antoine Lafr^ry 
(some of which are earlier in date, and, as we shall sec, served as models 
for ( avalieri’s plates) as well as the iconographic publications of Achilles 
Statius and Fuhnus 1 ‘rsinus, deserve treatment by themselves 8 : while 
the collection of engravings of sculpture published by Laurentius Vaccarius 

* An attempt was made to deal with it by Huhner, U Status di Roma (Grundlagen fur 
x nne GeschickU der antiken Monuments in der Rtnaittance) vol. i. Leipzig. i 9 tz : but 

Huben s review, severe, though I cannot say unjust, in GMingsdu gelekrU Anseigen 
•OM* 2 57 W P°*nt» how far this work is from being as fundamental as the subtitle would 
claim. I am much indebted to Prof. Htllscn for help and advice in regard to the first 
draft of the present paper. 

* A ,lst °* worlts is given by Xagler. Monogram mi stem, iL 243. Ozzola (in Tbicme- 
Beckcr. Uxikon. vi. 217) unwisely omits the first edition (our I. 1) which Nagler had cited, 
and treats I. 2 as the first : and he follows Xagler in entirely omitting II. 

* See Ehrle, La Ptanta dt Roma Du Plrac-l.ajetry, 13 m : Hulsen in Rim. MiU. 
xvi. (iqoi). 123 vjq. 
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(Lorenzo della Vaccaria) 1 in 15S4. has no independent value except for 
the comparatively small number of plates which are not taken from 
earlier publications: and the small woodcuts which dirolamo Franzini 
used in various guidebooks from 1588 onwards, and also published 
separately, are also in large measure copies, though a good many of 
them are independent.* 

A considerable number of the plates of Cavalieri have survived, 
after many vicissitudes, until the present day, and the investigation of 
their history' may not be without interest for the light which it throws 
on the trade in engravings and books and the method of their production 
in the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries in Rome. We 
shall see with what kind of illustrations of the most famous works of 
classical art antiquarians had to content themselves, and what were 
the books which travellers took home with them. We see the Venetians 
publishing pirated editions,, the engravings as in many other cases 8 being 
copied with absolute fidelity, as soon as the privilege of ten years had 
expired. 

The comparative rarity of copies of the various editions of Cavalieri's 
work and of those of his successors (the 1585 edition of Books i. ii. is the 
commonest) is somewhat surprising, if we consider the greater diffusion 
of other books dealing with Rome. On the other hand, the number of 
copies printed may, as in the case of Labacco's work, have been extremely 
small: and the demand for these collections of statues was not perhaps 
very great. Ecclesiastics may have found among them too many nude 
statues for their taste—it is worth noting that the copy in the Vittorio 
Emanuele library bears the legend on the title-page “ Bibl. (iotheca) 
seer, (eta) Soc. (ietatis) Iesu " : while artists who bought the book may 
liave tom out the individual prints. And in any case, the plans of the 
city of Rome provide far more striking examples of the disappearance of 
almost every copy of engraved works which, one would have thought, 
would have had a not inconsiderable vogue among visitors to the 
city. 

1 Ehrle, op. cit. p. 10, n. 9, makes him out to be a Frenchman ; but cf. ibid. 39. 

* The same remark applies to Filippo Tomassini's Antiquarum Siaiuarum Urbis 

Homat Libtr Primus (circa 1608). 1 intend to deal with both these works on another 

occasion. 

* See my article, * 11 hbro d‘Antonio Labacco appartenente all’ Architettura,* in 
Bibliofilia. xvi. (1914), 302 sqq. 
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I. Cavalieri. 

1. Liber Primus. 

(а) Before dedication (undated). Title and 58 plates. 

(б) Truchsess (1561-2). Title and 52 plates. (Table a (1), 

Col. I. a ). 

(c) Truchsess (1562-70). 

(<0 Porro (1570). 

(«) (1576). 

2. Liber Primus et Secundus. Title and 100 plates (Table a ( 1), 

Col. 1 . 6 ). 

(a) Madnicci (before 1584). 

( b ) .. (1585). 

3. Liber Tertius et Quartus (1594). Title and 100 plates (Table a (2), 

Col. 1 . 6 ). 

II. Vaccaria and Van Schaych. 

1. Lorenzo della Vaccaria (1584), 73 plates including title. 

2. (as parte terza, circa 1608), 80 plates 

including title. 

3. Gottifredo de Schaichis (Goert van Schaych) as Pars Seeunda . 

1621, 80 plates including title (Table ft. Col. I.). 

III. Publications based mainly on Cavalieri. 

A. 1. Marcucci (1623), 140 plates including 3 titles (Table a. Col. V.). 

2. „ (1623), 100 plates including 2 titles (Table a. Col. V.). 

3. Giovanni Battista Dc Rossi (1640-68). Title and (?) plates 

(Table a. Col. VI.). 

4. Giovanni Battista De Rossi (1668). Title and 7o(?) plates (Table a. 

Col. VI.). 

B. 1. Nicolaus van Aelst (1608-13). Title and 100 plates (Table a (1), 

Col. VII.; Table 7. Col. I.). 

2. Giuseppe De Rossi of Milan (1619). Title and 100 plates (Table 

a (1). Col. VII.; Tabic 7 , Col. I.). 

3. Giovanni Domenico De Rossi (1645), 140 plates including 2 titles 

(Table a. Col. VIII.). 
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4. Giangiacomo De Rossi (1649-94). * 4 ° P^tes including 2 titles 

(Table a. Col. IX. ; Table 7, Col. II.). 

5. Calcografia Camerale (Reale), 133 plates including 2 titles (Table a. 

Col. X.; Table 7, Col. III.). 


The Tables, with a list of the contents of Cavalieri (Table a), Vaccaria 
(Table ff) and the present Calcografia collection (Table h) together with a 
list of the plates added by Van Aelst (Table 7), will be found 
at the end of this paper. We shall now’ proceed to a detailed con¬ 
sideration of the different editions, following the classification given 

above. • 

\.i (a). The first edition of Cavalieri’s collection consisted, it w'ould 

seem, of title-page and fifty-eight plates. The copy in the Biblioteca 
Angelica in Rome, which previously belonged to the library of Cardinal 
Passionei (d. 1761) bears the pressmark LL. 21. 14. It contains only 
fifty plates besides the title ; but it is clear that eight plates have 
been cut out. These plates all recur in later editions, so that it is eas\ 
to reconstruct the contents of the original one. 1 It is not so easy to be 
quite sure of the exact order of the plates, none of w’hich arc numbered, 
though it is in the main identical with that of the next edition, which 
consisted of only fifty-two plates : in this a numbering was introduced, 
which is given in Table a. Col. I. a. The title-page of the first edition 
lias the following legend in the upper cartouche 


* Plates 1-37 arc in the same order as in the next edition, except that *5 - fJ 
have been wrongly inverted, and that No. 8 represents the so-called Antinous in the 
Vatican which is omitted in the next edition, and does not recur until the first enlarged 
edition (L -* (a) ) appeared. Two leaves have been cut out between 24 and 25. and two 
more between 28 and 29; but only two statues from the collection ol the Cardinal of 
Ferrara (Nos. 38. 39 of the next edition) have been left out. so that it looks as if the original 
order had not been preserved when the book was rebound in the eighteenth century. 
No 18 is I. 2 (a) No. 91. and No. 41 is ib. No. 50 (neither of them occurs in the next edition), 
while Nos 39. 40, 42 are respectively Table 7. Nos. 16. 30. 29- M this order is correct, 
we should have to suppose that Nos. 39-42 referred to the Carpi collection ; but in any 
case No. 42 litatua incognita ibidtm) should obviously precede Nos. 40 (slatua alia incognita » 
mormon ibidtm) and 4! ( ttatua item incognita pulckerrima ibidem). Nos. 43-5° correspond 
in order with the plates of the next edition, but four leaves have been cut out lietwccn 
Nos 46 and 47 These, together with the two remaining to be accounted for above, will 
iust leave room for Nos. 8 . 40. 4 *. 4 *. 5 *. 52 ol the next edition, which are not present m 
this copy Whether III. IV. No. 37 (which is in the style ol the first edition) actually 
belonged to it is doubtful. All these plates of Cavalieri arc after original drawings 
except Nos. 51. 52 (Marfono and Pasquino) which are copied from the Speculum ol 

Lafrtry. 
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ANTIQVARVM STATVARVM VRBIS 
# ROMAE LIBER PRIMVS 

The lower cartouche is blank. 

The almost entire omission of the Vatican collection (the so-called 
Antinous is the only exception) can no longer be explained, as it was bv 
Michaclis, 1 by the fact that Pius V. caused the statues to be as far as 
possible concealed from the public : but it may well be that the drawings 
were prepared during the pontificate of Paul IV. (1555-9) who would, 
no doubt, have been as much opposed to the enterprise as Pius V. 
himself. . 

The question w’hether Cavalieri executed these drawings himself, 
or relied on the help of other artists, cannot, as Hiilsen points out, be 
answered ; though it would be a natural thing that he should have had 
the assistance of Giannantonio Dosio, who was responsible for the views 
of Rome which Cavalieri engraved in 1569, and which are sometimes 
found bound up with copies of the enlarged collection (in four books) of 
engravings of statues by Cavalieri (I. 2, 3). The drawings of Dosio do 
not, however, provide us with any evidence on this point : and the 
question is rendered more difficult by the fact that, as Hiilsen has made 
out, the drawings of the views of Rome which were prepared for the 
engraver’s use are probably not by Dosio, but by another hand, perhaps 
by Cavalieri himself.* 

(6) The second edition, too, has hitherto been unknown to biblio¬ 
graphers. 5 The copy in the library of the British School at Rome was 
acquired in Germany some years ago, and had formerly belonged to 
Kieseritzky: it was previously the property of one Xapoleone de Luna 
(probably a Spaniard, a member of the family to which Pope 
Benedict XIII. also belonged) who was living in Paris at the time he wrote 
his name on the title-page (“ Ex libris Neapoleonis k Luna : Luteti(a)e 

* Jahrb. d. Inst. v. (1890), P-.4I. 

* Op. tit. 272. cf, -tusonia vii (1912). 10. In no case in whkh Dosio has drawn a 
statue which occurs in the collection formed by Cavalieri, is there any ground for supposing 
that the drawing served as the original of the engraving. As Hiilsen says, if the investiga¬ 
tion were worth making, it should begin from the engravings of two statues which were in 
Dosios possession (iii. iv. 70. 83). 

* It is mentioned in Cap. Cat. p. 11. and by Hiilsen. op. tit. 271. n. 3. to whom I 
gave the information regarding it. At that time I believed it to be the first edition. 
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Pari$ior(um) The title-page (Fig. 1} is from the same plate, and 
the same legend in the upper cartouche, as in the first edition :■— 

ft 

A N TI OVA RVM ST AT YA RY M Y R HI S 
ROM/E TIBER BRIM VS. 



A s-rn^VA kvm jtatva nvwVkMS 

(Wa Uld. P30M.V1 


W/ UuQtnaarfi.fl 

D Ush^Ji saJ ^ VyE.^v 
jkA/iw^r S R M Sanctf' 

Jtj.iij7T4 hzra Tjvtrrz Fn; wteT 
'CurjtmtipiaiBii, 

\L Cxmfn&p 




*■ ■» 


H&y^i jfZfijkcfaouf ji ssrsu * A ' < 

-V-j' Si , 


I'lo. a —Title-page of Cavalieri, Seco^q EoitiOn fl. i (£)(,. 

(5flf Of 0tt"tnal If/hX T,f,| Ijjrrr4 
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In the cartouche below the following dedication has been added :— 

• IUus/rissimo, et Reuerendissimo 
D. Othoni Trusches de V ualdburg. 

Angus/. S.R.E. titulc Sanctce 
Maria traus Tyberim Presbytero 
Cardinali Dica/us. 

Cum priuilegio. 

loan nc Rap list a de ( auallenjs lagherino incisore. 

. Otto Truchsess, Bishop of Augsburg, 1 
here appears as cardinal presbyter and titular 
of S. Maria in Trustevere, a dignity which he 
obtained on April 14th, 1561, and vacated 
on his elevation to the see of Alba no, on 
May 18th, 1562 (Eubel, Hierarchia Catholica. 
iii. p. 32). The appearance of the second 
edition of Cavalieri’s work is thus fixed with 
precision between these two dates. 

A specimen plate (the Hercules of 
(ilycon) is given in our Fig. 2. 

(c) After Truchsess's elevation Cavalieri 
altered lines 6-8 of the dedication as follows: 

August. S.R.E. ( ardmali Episcopo Albanensi 
Dica/us *; while below line 9 he added 
A pud Franc iscum Palumbutn Noiariensctn* 

There is a copy of this edition in Berlin 
(Hiibner, p. 38), which may be the one in 

* CJ. Ciacconiu*, Historxae Fonltficum el Cardittaliuw, iii. o sqq.. Pastor, Gesckichle 
Jtr rapsu. V. vi. passim. He was protector o i the Holy Koman Empire, and a man of 
Rreat importance and learning. Michaelis {JaMrbnek d. Inst. v. (l8*yo) 43) notes that 
Pius V. did not refuse to him. as he did to other prelates ol the Church, a gift of some of 
the statues which he was so anxious to expel from the Vatican : c). Pelli, Saggio 1 siorico 
della It. Galleria di Ft rente i. 132. 

* He vacated the see on April trth. 1570, on being translated to that of Sabina : he 
was once more translated to Palestrina on July 3rd of the same year. He died on rnd 
April. 1573. 

* I have not been able to obtain further information in regard to Francesco Palumbo 
of Novara, who was obviously a publisher or bookseller; but the name of Petrus Paulus 

I 2 
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Cavamkri, Second Edition 
(Table • (1), Col. la. No. 9). 
(.Sire of original 201 x 128 mm.) 
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the Destailleur sale of 1895 (Xo. 691), The title-page was not used by 
Cavalieri in the later and enlarged editions of his work 1 but lie adapted 
it to another work of an entirely different nature—a collection of 
engravings of strange beasts from all parts of the world, I have never 
seen the collection itself : but a copy of the title-page is preserved in 
the Lai 3 eiuant de Bet/, collection at the Cabinet des Estampe* in Paris 
(Inv. 6573). The first lines read as follows :— 

Opera nc hi quale ui e molti Mostri de iutte le parti del mondo antichi 
et mode mi con le dcchiaratimii a dasdted stria fhm al preuie anno 15S5 
tit*pati in Rmna ; and the only part of the old legend left is Cum ptiuikgio 
Joanne Bapiista de Cmialterijs laghetim incisore. Palumbo's imprint 
has been left Out. 

(d) In r5jcj Girolamo Porro of Venice published a reproduction of 
Cavalieri s work, which he re-engraved. 1 We do not know whether 
Cavalicri had obtained the usual privilege for ten years from the Venetian 
Senate, but it would seem improbable: for otherwise Porro would not 
have dared to infringe the copyright. 

The title runs ;■— 

AXTIQVARVM 

STATVARVM VRBIS ROMAE 
VENETIIS 

XOVITER IMPRESS, 

M.D.LXX 

This betrays thoroughly unintelligent copying : and there are a few' 
similar errors in the legends— e.g. Poyhymnhi on PI. 29, and marmarc on 

Pal ambus, also o( Novara, who was, no doubt, a rotation, is given by /ant ( Er.cicfopedia 
*iv. *42) aild Nagler [fttmogratuniiUen, iv. $221} as a publisher of engravings in the Jatter 
hair oi the sixteenth century (Zani gives the date of his activity Ua area 157a, white 
Mich<lglt4, litim- Mitt xiii. p, 2b.| r n, 78, gives the period as 1 fjtio— 1578], Nailer 

ru4e-t that his monogram occurs on several anonymous piittta—a Italy Family after 
ttaphael. a Birth c( Christ, and a Cnicifixkin aiier Miehitelangelo ; anti l£hrlc. J?ojgt^ primp 
Ji 5 it fa F, ; La piaula Du Pirac-Lapiry , 5<?, note* an engraving bearing t]ic Imprint 
Petrus f'auStts PalttmbvS Novarieusis turabat. Horn tit 1371, Bart&ch, Peintn-graveut, 
XV. 30$, note* that later impress Lons of Ktuei Vico's engraving of the ' Accatlemia di Baccio 
Bandtnelh' bear Iht legend Kamat Petrus. Pautus Paluunbui ft?tt»fs ; and 5 tiU Later copies 
arc found with the imprint Gaspar AiberiUi iuttutar Patumtn. Nagler is therefore wrong 
n speaking of his successor as C. Alberti; cf. Meyer, AioistimttiAuii, i. 217, Ascantu 
Palumbo (Naglfi. t. 1 iosj was pcrliaps his brother. 

1 Cicogmita [Cmtataeo, li. No. is wrong in supposing that Fom> had the use q( 

ihe plates. 
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PI. 33. The size of the original plate is very slightly reduced—from 
203 by 130 mm. tg 195 by 127 mm. 

There is only one copy of this edition known, in Munich : and the 
following has been added in MS. on the title-page :— 

Lib. 1 3 /. 2 Jo. Bapt. de Cavalltriis Authore. 

Hiibner has copied Michaelis' statement wrongly, and therefore states 
that it is in Gottingen. 

(e) In 1576 Porro issued a reprint under the following corrected 
title :— 

STATVE ANTICHE 
CHE SONO 

POSTE IN DIVERSI LVOGHI 
NELLA C1TTA 
DI 

ROMA 

Nouamente stampate 
IN VENETIA 
MDLXXVI. 

A prcsso Girolamo Porro 

The dedication, to the senator Giovanni Donato, is dated Jan. 1, 1576, 
and runs thus : “ fu scmpre mio pensiero di giovarf d ognutio non solo can 
la publication dcllc cose mie, via ctiandio con qucVe de gli altri, che havessero 
alquanto del vago, ottde essendomi capitato nelle mani It slampe di alcune 
statue antiche, die si trovano in Roma in diver si luoghi. uolcndo rimandandole 
in luce, dedicarle a qualche gran personaggio . ... ho giudicato, 6* 
eletto V. Clariss(ima) Sig(noria) per la piii degna." We have seen that 
Porro never acquired possession of the copper-plates, but re-engraved 
from the copies. He received on Feb. 25, 1575-6 a general privilege 
" per anni 15 per li disegni che di tempo in tempo andera facendo in 
stampa di rame cosidi figure et ritratti come d'altri disegni di cosmografia 
in libri lidotti et etiam separati ne in maggior ne in minor forma (Arch. 
Stato Frari, Venezia, Senato, Terra, Filza 68. I owe this information to 
Mr. Horatio Brown). There are two copies in the British Museum 
(786 K. 47, and 786 K. 5 (1)) ; another in the Vatican (Cicognara 3543 1 ; 

1 The printed catalogue wrongly gives the date as 1676. 
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another was in Baer's catalogue No. 511 (1905), No. 15&2 ; and a fifth is 
in Gottingen, according to Hichaelis [lot. cit.). Besides the Arabic 
numbers, there arc always Roman numbers at the top, reversed. 

2 M* ANTIQVARVM 

STATVARVM 
. VKBIS 

ROM/E 

PRIM VS ET SEC VXD V5 
LIBER 

LVDOVICO M ADR VC IO 
5 .R.E. CARD. AMPLISSIMD 
DIC. 

fO. BAPTIST A DE GAVAL 
LERI IS AUTHORE 

Ilii title-page is an entirely new one, and a far less successful pro- 
auction than the old. The first edition of this enlarged collection was 
undated 1 : see MichacHs (be. at.), who puts the residence of Lodovico 
Madrucci in Rome from 1367 to about 1378, while Hiibner, through a 
misunderstanding (■ iaccooius, iii, 932), extends it to 1561. Madrucci 
was made cardinal in 1561 and was bishop of Trento from 1363 to his 
doalh in lf>M : ailtl l)t: Cava Herns, who was a native of the Adige Valley 
hi-Iine Trento, might very well have dedicated his work to him whether 
lie was permanently resident in Rome or not. He was created bishop of 
the see of Sabina in 1597, translated to Frascati on Feb. 21, 1600 and 
died in Rome in April of the same year. There is no certain ground for 
fixing the transference of the " Pudicilia " (No, 15] from the Vatican to 
,hc ' a P ,to1 ,n the V“ r ‘566: all we can be- certain of is, that it did not 
come with the first thirty statues on Feb. 28 of that year (Cap. Cat. i. 

1 a hero a copy in the Ga tnnet t n Nuitonalc dalle Starnpc m Rome (vqI *] ft t, 
Inv, <j 4430-.^ 548.) with addition* at tilt end, and there is aunther , r , . 5 !, \ t7 ‘ 

1 pound with IX'imos Urbis Homae Atdiftciorum tietisuiat (i«lr i ,, 0 ™n cotltfctfcm, 

d 'Mfc (rS7t). On ,he b K h r,( th. , 10, wJlTZtlw ? F T' aU 

with nn eagle in the upper part ™, ami ,„,!2 \?,„ ,° 

CAvSj.ERIM.“lSi ; h ‘' shicld “ Hw loxcwt IOANNES BAPTOrrAB^Iu! 

ollect,™ v,^. " 1 7 t appeared before whe the 

the Valle cdUKtion. nbnost at D j l .ich mTlT v'^'t "r*' “” lt st “ t ’ le ‘ in 

Jaktbmk d. tnti. Vi, 11Soft ^ ,k ,Y , Mwl,c ' « «S"« (Mieluelis. 

a i Kllir lT . *■*«■ arc ht3]l ,n did place. Hakcn aliens it to 

al i jfio, h ca n hardly to prevuro* to Ihed^th of v. in nj * (Cap cJ p 
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p, 364), Tlit account of the relation of this enlarged collection of 100 
plates to the original work is well given by Hiibner {p. 39 sq.), l'or 
some reason the preparation of new plates was begun, but was »nh 
carried through as regards the first twenty-five 1 ; the new plates are much 
worse than the old (compare Figs. 3, 4), and it may be as well that the 
remaining twenty-seven were retained and re-numbered.* Forty-eight 



P[O r 3 .—Specimen oftitbOrjoiN A t. Plat E ti PiO- 4 - —-Specimen of tmh HE-tscitAVKtt 

or Cavalifri (Table 0 (t). Col, I hi, No, plates of Cavaeibri (TaWe * (ibCoh rt, 
30). 30)< 

{$hl of original 306 X I 29 m m.) {Shi of Qriginot 227 /. I 3* Ml.) 

other plates were added, and the whole collection thus brought up to 100. 

(£) In the later edition the title-page bears at tire bottom the 
additional line : — 

ANNO DOMINI M.D.LXXXV* 

the last four letters being very much crowded. No other change has 
been made (Fig. 5). 

1 Nineteen of them were copies of the older plates, slightly enlarged ; while six ethers* 
were from new drawings. The old plates, however, were not destroyed, but continued to 

exist (Hfliwu. p. 27-' cf mfra. w 129)* . 

> They were slightly worked over (note the addition of the bowstring in No. 46). 
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t antiqvarvm 

STATVARVM 

VRBIS 

ROMAE 

TEKTIVS ET QUAKTVS 
LIBER 

PE RILL. D. IACOBO PAI.VTTO 
ALBERTONTO 
VERE N OBI LI ROMANO 

DIC. 

IO. BAPTIST A DE LAVAL 
LERIIS AUTHORS 
ROMAE CIj I3 XCIIII. 

Cum privilegio S L Pont. (Fig, 6 ) 

This second collection of 100 entirely new plates* has a dedication, 
dated June 1st, 1593, to Giacomo Paluzri Albertoni, who is referred to 
as the possessor of museum ptdeherritnis status. iibris rcfertu.n 

and who was the owner of four pieces (Nos, 3 S, 43, 57, M) which are 
figured tn the collection. At the end of the seventeenth century a 
Paluzzo Albertoni married the Aitieri heiress, the niece of Clement X„ 
and took his wife's name (Lanciani, Sion a dogli .Start, i. 101) ■ and 
No. 57 js ^.till in the Palaz/.o AJtieri. 

The engravings are extremely bad. and fully deserve all H turner's 
censures from the pnrely artistic point of view : but they have the merit 

*■ - trj-prj, 4, L- J5J, in the Uililio-lcta Niiziuiuk* dt Naples t ^ 1 V Ai >wiii +1 1 

"T «p -t* ££ 5 ^ 

{B. i, 5r 3 6>, ant i m my own cothctimi* “ 

On bcLck of Pt_ 100 of Rooks iis it* rtf tH** Tvl 
Cavatieri (*& a , , )8 . n. 1, arc printed the arms uf 

It U. certain that the drawing.*! fur Books in i v we ft* in r«n ■ . 1 
yciTH before they were published. Apart from PI, 37 which L m the T'V "Tn, “f* 
edition., we find that the Venus which was in the n..U^inn (jf /■" f the hrit 

Lit-foro his return to Florence about FtuEeA in j .. * Ant >n *° X**™ 

Vaccaria (PI. 65) c*u- □£„<* 1/( „ WJ(Jflm f ' tS£rca ^ rtm FhriniinuZ\tl Tabled V 7 ^ 

t>y nr for CavaHeii (Pt. jt.) before it hnd pas^f out of tZ 7 o>s LllTV, , 
taW,» K sck* geithrU Anmgr", 1014, l7 3) notes that this plate amHa^'r ^ r 
'□ the Bibliateca Angelica—L-L. In, . s-io^thcr with Pi* AX ^ ln ? “* T 

several copies of the first two books. The sfatu* is U^i nor dr ^ ** u numbcr ' ln 

to the Bacchus (Cav. hi. iv. Bj , which w« also in 

statues Which passed, with the bulk of the Della Vail* tSferit n t , J-h sTi ° ^ ^ 

were drawn for Book, «. iv. whho they were rtUl * 
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of accuracy—we may note the remark* of Sieve king and Buschor 1 on 



Fio, 3 .—Titlk-pahw-: of Cavaliehj, l-Jumox 1 . 2 f&) r 
{Size of of initial 2J?XI7i mm.} 
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■ANT iqyARVH 
STATVARVM 
VII B r S 
ROMS 

PWMVS ET SlCVN&Vi’ 
LIBER 


f.YTXJVie O MAOSVCIO 
S ar CASD AMPUSJ1MO 

ore 


|fO MJTTfTA fiE C AVAI. 

team avtjhobe 
LAft pto uq.mjm M^aow 


— 


JaXrbuck d- Ins /♦ vi. iScn, i^y, Xpw, it). We may also note that Gimlaino Csuimberth 
BUtiop ol Gallese. from uhoae collection Cavalicri drew a number of objects, died i f» 1575 
(Hubei* opr tit. isi. ny* wrongly pives the date as 1365}; though we do not know when his 
collection began to tx- 1]iBpexsed. For the collection cf* Hdtsen, (it- p, ;lj8 : also Cost 
Mrtavigliost di Roma, 43 (from which we Lcnni ihat his house was at Moure Citorio), 

1 MftnchrniT JukrbUch fur hildrndf Kami. ii ttj- 
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the representations of the statues of Kiobe and her children—and a 
good many statues are shown before the restorations,, winch are often 
erroneous, had been made. The majority of them are reversed (p. 150, m 2) 
It is worth noting that, while the statues in the first two books arc 



Fig. (j, — Tjtlx-j>aCe df Cavalihri, Edition I. 3. 
{Size of if rig 1 upl -227:-. 133 mm.) 


arranged in groups corresponding to the collections in which they were 
preserved, those in the third and fourth books are arranged according 
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to their subject : and here the name of the collection in which they were 
seems in many oases to have been added a little later (though probably 
by the same engraver) and begins with a capital letter—a good example 
is No. 71. 

There are perhaps some forgeries among them, ixg., Nos. 1, 4, ete. K 
but Hiibner (cf► H&lsen. ciL p. 29S) is unduly suspicious of their 
genuineness as a whole, and has thus failed to make some identifications 
with actually existing statues (cf. Nos. 7, 72, 84). 

II T Vaccaria and Van Schaych. 

1, In 15S4 Lorenzo della Vaccaria issued, probably for the first 
time, a collection with the following title 

ANT 1 QVAKVM STATVARVM 
VRBIS ROMAE 
qmi in publics pritutiisqut locis 
visuntur 
ICGNES 

Below is the following :— 

ROMAE 

Ex fyfits Laurenttj 
Vazcafij ad Signi1 
Pab\ae victrich 
M.D.LXXXIIll 

Lorenzo della Vaccaria (or Vaccheria) or Vaccari first appears as a 
publisher and printer of engravings in 1574, when he printed the first 
edition of the large plan of Rome as restored by Etienne Du Perac, 1 

i !>ce my Topographical Study in /fonrc tw 15S1 (Roxburgho Club, iqU 5 ), 19 
The original edition is mentioned by Dc Nuthu, La ftilliotkfque de Ful im Orrifii, dj n. 3. 
According to him, it has. at tile end ot the dedication, the worth Escudebat Rontat 
LaurtnHus della 1 'acktrie. The form of the name Vaccaria pr Vaccari adopted in this 
dedication has led Elirle, a* it Jed me, t" suppose him a frenchman, but incorrectly. 

Villamena. though his name remained cut the plate in the edition of Giovanni Giacomo 
de Rossi, died in rtob ; and the date 1074. given to this edition by Dv Nolhac. i% probably 
mistaken , tor the two topics cited by HuEsen in hi-i Bibliografia delle FianU di 
So. j 8 [.iKAu-to M« Soeitt* Roman* di Stand Fairitt, xssviii. (1915), f t#. and 
separately) are not dated, De Nolhae, however, must have seen am'ther copy of the sis 
strips with the index, which Hidden had only Seen in my CoUection ; for it is from them 
that the fact of the collaboration of Omni in the preparation Of the plan is to be learnt 
There was a copy with live □! these strips in the Destiilleur sale of iSlij (No. 6 to). 

Hhlsen, on the other hand, is in error in not recognising that the original edition of the 
plan (iir)d. So, 5&) must have borne the name of Vaccaria, and not that of FffltCCSCO 
Villamena, w r Ho, according to the general account, was born at Assisi in or about 1566, 
though NagW, MonogeaiftmitUn „ 1. No. ljyo, gives t' e date ol his birth as about 1556. 
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The latest limit of his activity of which I have any knowledge is not the 
work before us, as I had hitherto believed, but 1600. 1 

Whether this edition is really the first may be considered uncertain. 
As Hiibner points out (p. 43) earlier dates appear on some of the plates 
U 577 on N*°s. 4 1 * 49 : I 57 $ on No. 69 : 1579 on No. 68—if, indeed, this 
plate should not rather be excluded from the original edition*) : while 
those plates which represent statues which were formerly in the Della 
Valle collection as in the Villa Medici (Nos. 42, 45) must date actually 
from 1584, the year of their transference, although the drawings may have 
been made earlier.* 


As will be seen from Column IV. of Table £, a considerable number 
of Vaccaria's plates were copied from the Speculum of Lafr£ry (or. where 

Even if Naglcr is right, he only eighteen years old in 1574. and would hardly have been 
m the position to wnte under the dedication F.xcudibat Roma, Franciscus ViUamoena 
which would make him out to be the printer or publisher. An examination made by 
Mr. ForMlyke of the only copy recorded of Villamenas edition (British Museum. 155. 
. o. 7) shows this legend to be a later addition. It must be identical with that which 
figures in Vaccaria's catalogue (Hiilsen, No. 57). 

~ * rl thL l ycar h * P ub,,sh « 1 the plan of Rome by Maggi, with the little views of the 

besen Churches round it (Hulsen. op. cit. No. 91): but he must have already admitted his 
'< n. Andrea, to partnership and have very soon died or given up business : for we find 

!r,T e “oT 1 ' “ 1599 {BartSCb * ***+P™". xvii. 169. 1158) and again m 
\'o <1 ' f teptrtonum Jur hunstmssansehafi. xxxiii. (1910). 405). 1603 (Hulsen. 

- . 98). and 1603 (on the title-page of a reprint of Part 2 of the Venationes of Antonio 
lempesta. dedicated by him to Giovanni Antonio Onsini. Duke of Sangcmini in 1398 ; 

I' 1 ™ * t . he °f , g> nal Publisher is erased : the set of engravings is not recorded by 
Bartsch), besides the later dates g,ven by Ehrle. cit. 59. who also gives a reprint of the 
catalogue of engravings published by Andrea and Michelangelo Vaccari in 1614 from the 
only known copy at Mantua. 

* k » plate representing an archer shooting downwards with a crossbow, and 

? WUh h,S riRht f00t ‘ n thc space h 0 *"’" 0 the springing of two archivolts one of 
which is represented as broken off at the extremity. Below is the inscription RsgU. i 579 . 

have a copy of it without the lined background which was added to it when it took its 
place m the collection. 

1 The purchase of thc Della Valle collection by Cardinal Ferdinando de* Medici took 
place on July 15th. 1584, and only a few pieces of sculpture remained in thc possession of 
the Capramca family (Michaelu. Jah,buck d Inst. vi. (1891). 224). Vaccaria has not 
indicated in all cases those that were transferred (Nos. 67. 7 t). which he still mentions as 
m atd 1 bu> Vallensibus ) and. apart from one which actually bears a date anterior to 
1584 (No. 69) winch was in this collection, we mav thus infer that thc bulk of the 
drawings were made some years before the publication of this edition. This is further 
clear from the fact that No. 41. which bears thc signature of Cherubino Alberti and the 
<late 1577. *ls<» bears the legend In Vindario Cardinalis da M,diets, which must have been 
added later. There arc indeed some extra proofs before letters of a few of thc engravings 
in vol. 51-H-23 in the Gabinctto dcllc Stampe in Rome (Inv. 94888 sqq.) which also contains 
a copy of the 1621 edition, broken up and mounted : but I know of no title-page before 
that of 1584 which I have described in the text. 
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that was not available as a model, from the enlarged edition of the first 
part of Cavalieri’s work), 1 and thus only thirty-three of them can be said 
to have independent value. The engravers (who were also probably the 
draughtsmen) of some of these plates arc known to us by their signatures, 
Nos. 41, 49, 69, being the work of Cherubino Alberti,* and Nos. 12, 20, 29, 
of Orazio de Santis. 3 No. 65 bears on the handle of the vase the signature 
Vit. f., which is probably that of Domenico Viti, a monk of Vallombrosa 
the period of whose activity runs from 1576 to 1586. 4 

Others were Francesco Villa menu and Filippo Tommasini (p.iio,n.2). 

1 Hubncr, who gives a table to indicate this, has failed to notice that none of 
Vaccaria’s plates are copied from the Erst edition, but all (except No. 27, which is duplicated 
by No. 33, infra, p. 154, n. 7) from the enlarged edition (2 (a)). of Cavalteri, which, as IluLscn 
points out, is not without importance, as it affects the question of the dating of both collec¬ 
tions. Though we cannot fix the date of the firtt appearance of the enlarged edition of 
Cavalicri, we might say that Vaccaria's work would hardly have been likely to have 
appeared immediately after it, unless the fact that a lined background has been introduced 
is sufficient to protect Vaccaria from a charge of infringing the copyright : for as Hiilscn 
points out, HQbner, in trying to maintain that Vaccaria’s engravings are superior in 
quality, has entirely failed to sec that they arc exact copies, agreeing in dimensions and 
outline, of Cavalieri’s plates. The legends, which were added later, and not by the 
engravers themselves (I have been able to distinguish three or four different 6tylcs of 
calligraphy in them, and one of them is common to all the signed plates cited above, 
except 69) are also unintdligently copied, as mistakes in the I.atin show [e.g. Plates 36, 80). 

Hubncr notes, rightly, that in five cases the names of the owners of the statues have 
been left out in the earlier editions, and only inserted later (Nos. 27. 28. 35. 46. 75): and 
I may add that in No. 31 the locality looks as if it had been inserted later, and possibly 
in a few other cases as well. No. 75 indeed did not pass into the Borghesc collection until 
after 1603. 

They are noted by Meyer, KAnstlerUxikon, i. p. 213, No. t88. Among a large quantity 
of drawings by Alberti, recently acquired by the Galleria Naiionale delle Stain pc in Home, 
are two drawings (Nos. 2, 96) which correspond in subject with Nos. 25, 2 of Vaccaria's 
collection : but the sire differs, both the drawings being larger, while in the first the arms 
are unrestored, and the pose is not identically represented. 

» For Oraxio de Santis of Aquila sec Bartsch. op. cit. xvii. 5, tqq. (who does not mention 
these engravings). 

« Nagler. MonogrammitUn, ii. 1292 : KQnstlirUxikon. xx. 438. Another of his 
works (Brulliot, ii. 2630) bears this signature at the bottom on the scat. He engraved 
several of the plates in the Speculum —the Arch of Constantine (Q. So)* — the reference is to 
the copy once in the possession of Mr. Quaritch (Bernard Quaritch’s Rough List. No. 135 
p. 119 iff. No. 1530). and now in America—the Satyr and Dionysus at Naples (Q. 176) 
the Hercules and Tclephus in the Museo Chiaramonti (Q. 225). the Diomede at Munich 
(Q. 227). and the Athamas and Lichas at Naples (Q. 229). The first impression of the 
Diomede (not mentioned by Quaritch, but in my collection, in a volume which came from 
the Seguicr and Dcstailleurs collections, and contains a fairly early series of plates with 
nothing after 1581 in it. except at the very end) bears the signature Do. Vitus fe. (No. 76). 
The impression of the plate with the signature of Perret, cited by Hubncr. p. 43 (Q. 227) 
is therefore the second, not the first, and cannot be used as evidence for dating Vaccaria’s 
plates. 
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The number of plates in the original edition was in all piobability 
seventy-three, including the title-page. We have seen that No. 68, 
though it has nothing to do with the subject of the collection, was provided 
with a lined background like the rest : and it may have been added to 



Pic. 7* — TnxE-rAOE or Vaccakia. Edition II. 2 . 
[Siu of original 211X155 "»»»•> 


them in order to make up an even number, so that the prints could 
be placed in pairs on an oblong page, and sold with Du Perac's 
album. 
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The original arrangement of the plates cannot be recovered, as the\ 
were not numbered until 1621. 1 

2. The second edition formed the parte terza (these words having 
been added on the title-page above the date, which remained unchanged) 
of a collection in which the third edition of Du P£rac s I estigi dell 
Antichitd di Roma formed the parte privia, and the Omantenli di fabbriche 



F lo 8._ a Specimen Paik or Plates* from Yaccaria, Edition II. 2 (Table 8, No#. 27, 76). 

(5 m» of original* 222x132 mm.) 

antiche et moderni the parte seconda 2 (Fig. 7). Here the plates are printed 
two on a page (Fig. 8). but, except for the fact that obvious pairs of 

1 In the copies of which I have knowledge, the order seems to vary greatly, and 
there is no attempt at any system. For convenience 1 have therefore used the numbering 
of the 1621 edition even in speaking of those which preceded it. 

I have examined a copy belonging to the bookseller Sig. Castagnari of Rome, contain¬ 
ing sixty-two plates besides' the title-page : none of the later plates were present, and 
Plates 27. 28. 46 were without the later indications of locality (Nos. 35. 75 were missing). 

* See my article * Le diverse edizioni dei \'estigi deli'AHti child d 1 Roma di Stefano L>u 
P*rac* in BMiofilia xvi. (1915). 416. The hypothesis that this edition was published 
lor the jubilee of 1600 is due to Michaelis </?«> m. Mitt. xiii. (1898). 265. n. 83) and has been 
followed by others, including HObner and Hulsen. I have a copy of the three parts in 
my own collection, and Hdlscn (GdU. gel. Anx.. cii. p. 275) mentions another, which like 
my own. is in an old binding, in the Kupfcrstichkabinett at Drcaden (B, 839. *). thcrc 
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plates (e.g., the so-called Horsctamers and the " Trophies of Marius ") 
are kept together, no particular order is observed. The number was 
made up to eighty, including.the title-page, by the addition of No. 63 
and of six plafes from I. 3 (Books iii. iv. of Cavalieri, of which only one 
edition can be traced)—Nos. 5, 9, 14. 21, 34, 61. 1 The date of this issue 
cannot be earlier than the formation of the Borghese collection, as the 
Borghese faun (No. 75) which was previously in the Ceuli collection, had 
been already transferred : and the hypothesis that the volume was issued 
for the-jubilee of 1600 must therefore be abandoned. 

This is probably the edition issued by Andrea and Michelangelo 
Vaccari, and mentioned in their catalogue of 1614 as * Vn libro di ottanta 
pezzi di statue diuersc di Roma delle piu principals intagliate da Cherubino 
Alberti, Filippo Tommasini et Yillamena et altri diuersi valent’ huomini * 
(Ehrle, op. cit. p. 64, 1 . 502). 

3. In 1621 the plates came into the possession of Goert van Schaych 
(Gottifredus de Schaichis) who altered the lower part of the title-page as 
follows :— 

ROMAE 
Ex typis 

Gottifrcdi de Schaichis 
ad signurn Aquilae ni¬ 
gra* in Via Parionis 
propc Eccles. S. Thomac 
M DC XXI 
Pars secunda 

I do not know what the pars prima was—probably the Ornamenti di 
Fabbriche Antiche et Moderni, but certainly not, as Hiilsen thinks, Du 
P^rac’s Vestigi : for, in all the copies of this edition of which I have 

was another in the Dcstailleur sale of 1885 (No. 630). Other copies of this edition seem 
to have been issued with only one plate printed on a page, and with the words parte Urea 
sometimes erased : there is one in the British Museum (786. K. 48) with the words left in 
containing sixty-one plates (wrongly entered in the catalogue as " mostly Cavalieri ") 
of which Nos. 3. 52, 56 are before all letters. It was acquired in June, 1905, and was 
ormerly in the library of the late Anton Springer. I have another containing sixty-three 
plates besides the title (with the words erased) inc uding No. 68 and the plates from 
Cavalieri: and there is another in the University Library’ at Gottingen with title and 
sixty-four plates. ,- 

1 They are Nos. 5, 44. 43, 34. 26, 63 of the 1621 edition. HOlsen has failed to notice, 
as HQbner also did, that No. 26 is Cavalieri, iii. iv. 34, and his hypothesis that these plates 
were added to make up an even number, fails. ... 
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knowledge 1 the plates are printed one on a page, so that the two works 
could not have been, as in the previous edition, bound together. 

\ an Schaycfi arranged the plates in a logical order, according to 
the collections in which the statues were preserved, though he was 
careless enough to reverse the correct order of the two plates of the 

" Trophies of Marius," and to introduce two illustrations of the same 
statue (Nos. 27, 33). 

No later edition of the work is known, and the plates cannot now 
be found. Y r an Schaych’s activity cannot be traced before 1618 nor 
after 1630 : but while the plates of Du Perac passed into the hands of 
Giambattista de Rossi of Piazza Navona, who published another edition 
of the yestigi in 1639, the plates of Vaccaria's work were either lost, or 
not considered worth reproducing (see below III. A. 3). 


III. Publications based mainly on Cavalieri. 


The fate of Cavalieri s plates, on the other hand, is a curious and 
complicated one, and throws a good deal of light on the condition of the 
trade in engravings in Rome in the seventeenth century. 

The first appearance of any of the plates is in the hands of Nicolas 
\an Aelst (d. 1613) who published a collection of 100 engravings, not 
including the title-page (III. B. 1) : it contained all (twenty-eight) the 
original plates made for the first edition (I. 1 (a) ) which had subse¬ 
quently been discarded by Cavalieri himself, including three plates (Table 7. 
16, 29,30) which do not occur in I. 1, b-c, and most of those which had been 
retained in use, in the later issue of Books i. ii. (I. 2 (a)). In addition, he 
acquired a number of other plates (forty in all) which had been published 
in that issue, differing in most cases in subject from those just 
mentioned x : and he came into possession of, or had engraved, a number 


* lhcre a co P>' »n the Cabinctto Naxionalc dclle Stampe in Rome (51, H. 23—Inv 

anotl » cr m Vatican (Cicognara. v. 3477). another in the Topham Librarv 
at kton (B. «. 5. 38). a fourth at the British Museuip (561 *6. 12 (1) c f. Hiibncr p. .4) 
with odd prints from Cavalieri ; while a fifth was in the possession of the bookseller Sik 

v U "v!'!L *°T (C * , * |0 *“ * 37 . No. 236). The Vatican copy ha. an impression ot 
No 8 ° Pa.squ.no) with a number of legcnds~nne beginning to non son. cf. Q. no) and a 
cardinal s hat with the Orsini arms. The cardinal must be cither Alessandro Oreim 

,626 - Mas - , * atrie ' Co * *“6. No 40). or Virginio Orsini (created 164, 
died 1676. 16. Col. 1229. No. 56). * 

* 1 do not know whether we should add iii. iv. No. 43, which is found in Ha user's 
copy. As \ an Aelst had no more of Books iii. iv.. and it does not appear later I think*it 
may have found its way in accidentally. 
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of additional engravings (thirty-two in all) (see Table 7 1 ) in order to make 
up the deficiencies in his collection, in which the Vatican was entirely 
unrepresented, including several copies after Vaccaria. ^ee figs. 9-12. 

The remainder of the plates of Books i. ii. (sixty-five in number) 
and all those of Books iii. iv. except seven* making 158 in all, do not 
appear until 1623, when the bulk of them were published by Giacomo 
Marcucci (III. A. 1). There is no doubt that this division was due to the 


Fig. 9.— Table 7 2. Fig. 10.—-Table 7 3. 

(Site of original 195 x 123 mm.) (Size of original 199 x 122 mm.) 

will of Cavalieri, which lias not yet been published nor, so far as I know, 
even found. 

1 Nos. 2. 4. 5, io, 13. 17. 25. 26, 27, 34 (?) (besides 16. 29, 30, which belong to Cav. i.) 
arc all earlier plates : while those which pourtray statues in the Villa Borghcse must date 
from after 1608 or thereabouts. . 

Of Books iii. iv. eighty-six plates are to be found in the possession of Marcucd, six, 
as we have seen, passed to Vaccaria, one (perhaps) to Van Aelst (No. 43), two (Nos. 8, 65) 
appear only in the 1668 edition, and five are lost (Nos. 15, 3t, 58, 77, 86). For the details, 
see the Tables. 

* Marcucci used fifty-one of the plates of Books i. ii.; of these Nos. 51. 52, 55-59, 89, 90, 
92 (these three last we also find in Van Aelst’s possession), belonged to the original edition 
of Cavalieri: 85. 87, 96. 99, and 100 were also used by Van Aelst as well as by Marcucd. 
Of the remaining fourteen plates of Books i. ii., twelve were suppressed as duplicates of the 
original plates, and two cannot be traced (Nos. 13,76). Nos. 18, 93 were not used until 1645. 
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In 1650 or thereabouts, Giovanni Battista De Rossi, the successor 
of Marcucci, published a much smaller collection, which was reissued 
in 1668 (III. A* 3, 4). In the last only fifteen plates from Books i. ii. 
were retained, and fifty-five from Books iii. iv., all of which have since 
been lost. 

The balance of the plates which had been in Marcucci’s possession 
passed instead to Giovanni Domenico De Rossi, who, in 1645, issued a 
collection of 140 plates, including two title-pages. This included eighteen 
plates from Books i. ii. and thirty-two from iii. iv. from Marcucci’s stock, 
no further use being made of the rest. It is this collection which is still 
preserved in the Regia Calcografia (III. B. 3-5). 


j 


Fig. ii.—Table 7 23. 
(Sli# of original 204 x 138 mm.) 



Fig. 12.—Table 7 25. 
(Sire of original 204 X 120 rnti I.) 


We may now proceed to study the various editions somewhat more 
in detail, taking first those which contain plates which have been lost, and 
afterwards those which have survived up to the present day. 

III. A. 1. In 1623 Giacomo Marcucci published a collection of 140 
plates, including three title-pages. There are two copies of it known to 
me—one in the library of the German Archaeological Institute in Rome, 

K 2 
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and the other in the Biblioteca Angelica (KK. i, 16) to which it was leit 
by the learned Lucas Holste (d. 1651). 



Fig. 13.—Titus-page of Marcuoci. 

Book I (Edition III. A. 1). (S»** of original . 227x133 wim.i 

The plate used for the title-page of all the three books into which it 
is divided is that which served for Books iii. iv. of Cavalieri’s collection : 
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hut the amis at the top have been cut out, and so has all the legend after 
Romae, leaving two spaces which were filled in different ways in each 
case, by the use of movable labels. On the bases which support the pairs 
of columns on each side the following legend has been inserted: — 

ROMAE M DCXXIII 

Cum priuilegio S. Pout. Sc statu pa no iti Piaza A auotui. 

The first book was dedicated to Cassiano dal Pozzo, and the following 
legend was added : 

LIBER PRIMVS 
Ad mod urn III* 0 , ct Eruditis mo viro 
P. Equiti Cassiano a Puteo Dno. ac protto Col m •. 

Jacobus Marchuccius humill. stmts 
Dat. D.D. 

In the German Institute copy the amis of Cassiano dal Pozzo have 
been inserted (the reproduction (Fig. 13) is from Papers, vi. p. 187) : while 
in the Biblioteca Angelica copy the space is left blank. 

The second book was dedicated to Giovanni Battista Soria 1 and the 
following added .— 

LIBER SECVNDVS 
Al" Illre Sig** et Pron . mio Osser mo . II 
Sig" Gio. Batista Soria 
Jacomo Marchucci Vntillissimo seruitore 
Pat. I). D. 

The arms of Marcucci himself have been added in the space above : 
they are : a fess charged with two stars between a cup in chief and a 
wheel in base.* They occur on the title-page of a rare collection of views 

1 Giovanni Battista Soria (1581-1651) was an architect of some merit, and was 
responsible for the facades of S. Maria della Vittoria, S. Gregorio, and S. Carlo ai Catcnari 
in Rome. In 1644-36 he published four books of engravings after the architectural 
drawings of Giambattista Montano, who died in 1621 ; they were at that time in the 
library of Cassiano dal Pozzo, and are now in the Soane Museum. The work was originally 
intended to have been in seven books: and a reissue of it, published by Giovanni Giacomo 
de Rossi in 1684-1691. was somewhat enlarged, the book of sixty-six Tempietti (mostly 
ancient tombs) having been divided into two books of forty-eight plates each not including 
the title-page : while the other books remained as they were. 1 hope to give some account 
of this interesting collection on another occasion. 

* In the catalogue (Katalog drr Hibliothek, i. p. 1246) it is stated that the name of 
J. B. De Uossi occurs on the title-page, but this is not in accordance with my notes. 
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of Rome, also dedicated to Soria, entitled GRANDEZZE DELL A 
CITTA DI ROMA ...... diugniatc el intagliate dji lacomo CruUi 

dt Manned et dallo stesso date in luce Van 1625 (It was reprinted in four 
languages in 1638 : see Catalogue 269, No. 353 of the bookseller Luzzietli 
of Rome). 

The third book bears the following dedication :— 

LIBER TERTIVS 
PetiUA Admodih DD. Francisco Gualdo 
Sr Si (Jam Equili . Lconis . XI. htltno. 

C ubit™ . Fault . V f el Gregori, ,Y V. et 
Vrbani . VIII. Fa-mi Hart 
Vtnilis&imo Setu 0 
Jacomo Marchucci . Dat . D . D, 

The arms of Gualdo himself arc given in the space above : they are— 
a less char ged wi t h the cr oss of S, St ephen lengt h wise bet wee n an eagle 
in chief and a lion rampant in base. 

Fhe first two books which have a continuous numbering from 1 to 
too! contain f or the most part plates from the third and fourth books of 
Cavallert s collection, of which, as we have seen, the bulk passed into 
Marcucci s hands. The third book, on the other liand r is made up 
except for one plate (the last) of plates from Books i. ii, which have been 
renumbered to fit into their places, from 2 to 39. 

Ill. A, 2. There is another copy of Marcucci in Berlin, in two books 
containing 100 plates including the two title-pages, which has been collated 
by Prof. Hutsen. *Thc title-page of the first book is identical with that just 

J The platci for the most part retain their original numbering : but the blanks have 
been tilled up by the in trod UCt ion of thirteen plates from Kooks i. ii. of which some have 
been renumbered, white others retain their drf numbers. The tkle-pagcs are reckoned as 
No$- I and 51 respectively in the Bthlioteca Angelica copy; there are two plat- . 
(tii. iv. a, 39) both bearing the number 2 . but No. 29 should probably be regarded a* No. 5 
(indeed in the German Institute copy it ii so numbered). In both the copies we are 
describing iii. iv. I figures as No. S ; but it should be noticed that in the BLbUotrca Angelica 
copy a leaf has bWEl Cut Out alter it, and that iii. Iv. 3 with its Origin-J number figures in 
the 1 6dS edition, No. 65 also Occurs oulv in thn r66S edition. 

In Column V. oi Table fc-the plates which belong to the first two books are distinguished 
by an a preceding the number., and those belonging to the third book by a 

There is a fragmentary copy of thin edition, with the first two books complete but 
only a few plates of the third and only one title-page, without anv dedication or anus 
inserted, in the Gabmetto Nazioniile dehe Stfimpe in Rome fao, L. Inv. o^jS-o *j., 7 ) 
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describe^ but though the dedication to Cassiano dal P0220 remains, the 
arms of Marcucqi have been substituted. 

This edition represents a slightly later stage, inasmuch as the trans¬ 
ferences of certain statues to Villa Borghese [which had occurred some 
vears before) have been noted on the plates, 1 The numbers, loo, have 
been removed. 

3, Another edition also preserved in the Library of the German 
Institute in Rome [Katalag, at.) had a title-page adapted from tlmt of 
Books i, ii. of CavaUeri's collection and fifty-seven plates unnumbered, 
most of them from Books iii, iv * The title-page is as above, and the title 
runs as follows :— 

ANTIQVARVM 

STATVARVM 

VRBIS 

ROMAE 

PRIMVS ET SECVNDVS 
LIBER 

AIT , ct Rsmr u, '\ 

II Sigr . Conte Francesco Cateagni 
Umilissmo Ser r •' laconic Marcucci Dona Dcdtcu. 

The last line has been partially erased, and in its place the following has 
been inserted:— 

Dona Dcdica Gio, Bait. Rossi in 
Puixzo Navona. 

The plates, as is natural, show the alterations noted in note K 
The exact date of this edition cannot be determined, though it must 
be earlier than 166S. Giovanni Battista dc Rossi of Milan, who appears 
as the successor of Marcucci in Piazza Navona, was probably the son of 
Giuseppe Rossi {infra, 139). His first-known publication is the fifth 
edition of Du P6rac's Vcstigi 5 (1639) : the second edition of Du Pdrac's 

1 The numbers are oA follows ; Cav, i. ii. 12 (wrongly). ill. iv, 13. =4 (wrongly), ij, 54, 

&9.73.7s# 79, as. 

1 m \ copy in the possession, of Frof. R. Lancum! had fifty plates (including Otic), printed 
two oil a page and bound with Giovanni Butltetit de Rossi's 1653 edition of Du FfaaC 9 
I’tiiigi and other works, the latest being a plate relating to the conclave of 

3 For this edition see my article in IJibhofitia cited p. 117, n, 2 : the edition of 16S0 is 
described, t&ad- xvii (1915-6), 35^- 
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Hjrd s-eye View of Rome (1640) originally brought out in 1577 (Ehrk, 
op r cit. p r 25) comes next. In the same year he published a reissue of 
I Ws album of views of Rome (sufir*, 113)^ He ‘published other 
editions (the Sixth, seventh and eighth) of the Vestigi in 1653, 1671. and 
after which we have no further evidence of his activity : and in 

thu Same year We meet name of his son, Matteo Gregorio, as a 

publisher for the first time,* 

4. In 166S another edition appeared, with the title as before, but 
the words Vltima Impressive Anno 166S substituted for Douu fiedica 
: hig, 14). A copy of it lent me by the late Prof. Hauser contained fifty-six 
plates (including the title) printed two on a page without numbers, all of 
them but three bring taken from Cavaheri. Books iii. iv. There is another 
m the Bmish Museum ( 559 * B. 39 (1)) following the CoIIcclio XLIX 
Sfatuarum (a collection of eighteen oblong folio plates, on which are 
forty-rune statues, one of which, the Farnese Bull, bears date 1941. and 
the address of Giambattista de Rossi) containing sixty-four plates from 
Lava lien. Books iii. iv.: and there is a third copy in the Kupferatich- 
kabmett at Dresden (A. 813 n. 3), with title and sixtv-hve plates, also 
unnumbered Their contents vary, so that 70 plates are accounted for, 

Xuiie of these plates have been preserved : and they were indeed 
only about half of what Marcucci had had. The rest passed, under 
what circumstances we do not know, to the other branch of the De Rossi 
family, whore shop was near S. Maria della Pace : and we shall see that 
a good number of them are still in existence. 


* N °' **■ d '“ l by °* IOb ‘ /■* 
s pJtSwMrSxr.r'sr i° w 7™?* pubijsi,,! ' «■ « 

,/ , * LlLrle f *P- Ci{ ■ P *3. n- 5i mentions a* - Falla minimi* da MG k ifiS , ■ 

not coiuider hb first work to come before 1 636 [the edition of the. XuZ, 

■ foe tidore drlle Fabrtcke di Roma Maderi in, which is simply a COdv of thp r, 1 " l " 

*>' Giovanoi G^o Dc Rossi, the pl*t« b™ s ^ 
omitted to notice the plan of 166* (Hofei si Rom. S. St^JESE* 
-Lthwh Ami <ngnved by Maitco Gregorio and published by hi^ father anil w \ " 
republished by Matteo hi m u f f in 16B0; and he has also omitted the hire, , T 
Urim . Inventor* Malta to Grtgorb d t RubtH kama * deTinllTT' 
■ >JiJ<! J - Jt ' 3n13 Crnyt Gandavtnsi ; Ltber Primits , published bv Giovanni RattL it it*™ 
,n >^i [UE , Library. KoSalog, L l 7 ). G ZoW e £ Z"" 

ms.L‘fted at a later date over an ensue on the title-page of the Ratals* Zli t* . ***? 

Ftmianc deli Inclila CittH dt /foma dese^nale eJ inCa^Hate da Domenico Parassis Z 

m ?, 7'-' 1 thc ■>' “*«“ (of wh Mn tlfir no g'“ “°, f "7 

published the ninth edition of the y„ii s i in his shop in Pinna Navonu ^oj,** 6 h " 
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Rut wc must first return to the edition of Nicolas Van Aelst, 

III. B. 1, ^icolas Van Aelst of Brussels (Ehrle, p. 21) was one of 
the most active publishers of engravings of the end of the sixteenth 



Fit. 14 , — Title-face of fcniTio?,- HI. A. 4. 

{Sitt of original 237x173 jmhtJ 

century, and besides a number of older plates that came into his hands 
(including some plates of the Speculum of Lafrfrry) he engraved a number 
of new ones, especially during the reign of Sixtus V. His first publication 
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was not the plan of Rome which Ehrle wrongly attributes to 15S3 1 (on 
P 24 he gives the date 1582 for the commencement ofjiis activity, but 
without evidence} but the engraving which he cites as published in 1564. 
No print of his after 1605 is known. According to Nagler {Mwtcgrant- 
mislm, iv. 2563) he was bom in 1526, and Elirle publishes an extract 
from the parish register of SS* Maria e Gregorio in ValHcella. (Cluesa 
Nuova) to show that he died in 1613, His shop was near S. Maria della 
Pace, in a house belonging to S. Marla dell'Amma. At some date not 
before 1605 s he published tlie collection of which we have spoken above 
(p. 129) under the title :— 

INSIGN 10RES STATVARVM 
VRBIS ROMAE ICONES 
ANTIQVITATIS 
STVDIOSIS 
el virtutis amanlibu* 

Nicolaus van Aelst 
Bruxeilensis prop&nsa 
voluntatis s ua ergo 
Dedicat, cl donal, 

Rowac, superior/* permissu 

The late Prof. Hauser lent me a copy of this edition containing 
ninety-four plates, including the two title-pages, and I recently acquired 
one myself (at the Pembroke sale at Sotheby's in March, 1920, Lot 69) 
which contains 100 plates, including the title-page. 5 The plate described 
as No. 24 of Table 7 occur* at the end of this copy, and docs not seem 
to have become the title-page of the second book until the enlargement 
of the collection in 1643: while No. 36 is absent from it. As, however, 
this plate occurs both in Prof. Hauser's copy and in my copy of the 1619 
edition. 1 have assumed that it formed part of a complete copy, which 
I have therefore supposed to consist of 100 plates, not including the 
title-page. They are enumerated in Table a, col. VII. and in Table 7. 

* This plan V.-L1S first published in 1590, and again in 1 593 {Hiilscn, Nos. 62-64J and 159-, 
Tly British Museum Catalogue □! Maps is responsible for the error, the date being Pronely 
printed as 15S3 (II. 35.171 and ehc reference should be 23805(9) u Mr, Forsdyke 
informs me, 

1 The terntmtu post 7kfmi is hxed by the fact that items belonging to the collection 
formed by Scipione FN>rghese (who became cardinal in that year) an included i N'os a „ 
38, 3^ in Table 7). , " " * 

3 It includes both versions of the Famese Flora (Cav. i, ra. j. u. 3.,} which indeed Bre 
etill m the Cftkqgnfe collection {Nos. 120, 1*9), and Of the ■' hmse-tamer* *■ Ott the fjuirinal. 
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2, A second edition was published in 1619, the address (lines 7-end) 
being altered to tjnc following : 

Joseph de Rnbaeis Midioh> 

Formis Rtmae Anno 
Domini M.DC. XIX* 

1 possess a copy of this edition without the title-page, and with 
three extraneous plates inserted, bound at the end of a volume con¬ 
taining the two books of Giovanni Maggi's AeMficia d Ruinae Romas 
and the Fontaue Diverse eke si vedano nel Alma L did di Roma, both 
published by Giuseppe de Rossi in 1618, The other copies of the 1619 
edition which I have seen are less complete, and the plates are in 
all cases unnumberedJ Giuseppe Rossi (or De Rossi) junior appear* 
as the successor of Van Ac 1st on prints after Tempesta s i and this 
argues the existence of a Giuseppe de Rossi senior , who must have 
been the founder of the business. There is, however, so far as I 
know, no print bearing his name in existence, and he is entirely unknown 
to Ehrte and to Ozzola. We first meet with Giuseppe De Rossi junior 
on the title-page of an edition of Tempesta’s Vcnaliones, dated 1603 
(the original edition bore the name of Giovanni Orlatidi, and the date 
1602) . 3 This agrees with the evidence given by him in a trial of a case 
between Giacomo Lauro and Francesco de f Pauli in 1635. in which he is 
described as a native of Gallaia 1 in the State of Milan : he stated that his 
shop was opposite S. Biagio alia Face (which tallies with the description 
of the situation of Van Aelst’s shop) and that he had known Lauro for 
over thirty years. Documents in the .archives of S. Maria dell'Anima 

1 There is a copy with eighty-five plate* in the Bihlioteca Nufonata at Naples 
(203, B. 2,|) another in the GabmettO Saxiolinle dellc Stamps at Rome with title and 
eighty* three plates (31. H. 14 : Inv. 494986-195069) among which is Cav- i. ii. 8. Another, 
with sixty plates, is at Eton (Topham Library, H. i- \ ■ 37) mid 1 fourth, with title and 
forty-nine plates, in the library' of the American Academy in Rome, 

* Bartseh. xvii. 170, 11651 tjl. 1169 (both undated). 

* Bartseh at. 165, 1075-11041 the name A pud Joseph Rubais has been added on 
the left below in place of loan ires Ori&xdi formis : Romm remains, and the date has been 
altered- In Bartseh eif. 159. 861 I should suspect (without having seen it) that his name 
had been added later also, as it bear^. date 1598. Oiiofa [ap. at. p. 406, n, 30) is not able 
to quote arty print of his earlier Ilian 1615 and noted one u( 1636 (Bartseh, xx. 173 - ®‘ 
which bears a dedication to Cas-'Lano dal Pozzo. It is by Andrea Fodesti, after a picture 
of Venuii surrounded by Cupids, painted by Titian for the Duke of Ferrara, 

* Gallia (as it is now spelt) is a f^mall village S.S-E. of LomelU), near the Fo. 
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enable us to ft* the precise position of the house at the corner of the Via 
della Pace and the Via Tor Millina, and also the year of, his death (1639). 

3. As we have seen, the next edition of this collection was consider¬ 
ably enlarged by the addition of forty-five more plates from Marcuccis 
stock {for of the fifty plates which came from .Marcueci to Giovanni 
Domenico dc Rossi (supra, p. 131) five had been used by Van Aelst also) : 
on the other hand, two plates from Lavalien i. ii. r and five of those which 
had been added by Van Aelst were omitted, 1 The plates of the original 
edition of Cava fieri were as a rule preferred to the later ones {an exception 
is formed by i. ii, 38), The title of the first book was altered as follows 
(lines 7-dbd). 

Ioanna Dominicus dc Rube is 
For mis Romae A nno 

Domini M* Z>. C. XXXXV. (Fig. 15) 

while the second received the following legend ;— 

LIBER SECVNDVS STATVAKVM ROME 
A pud Joannes Dominic us dc Rubeis 
ad Paean for mis 

Rmrue 1645 {Fig. 16.) 

Of the two copies known, one is in the Cabinet des Estampes of the 
Ribliothfcque National in Paris (Fb. 17, No. 793) and the other in the 
collection of Prof. Hiilsen. The contents are given in Col. VII 1 . of 
Table a below. They are unnumbered, except for a few exceptions noted 
in the table, where older numbers, which have no reference to their 
actual order (which indeed differs considerably in the two copies) still 
remain. Giandomenico dc Rossi, whom Ehrle docs not mention, fills 
up the gap between Giuseppe and Gtangiacomo de Rossi in his table 
(p, 24). Ozzola cites two engravings which bear his mime, one of 1640, 
the other of 1055 : he considers him to have been the brother of the 
former and the uncle or father of the tetter. 4 But, as we find that the 
heirs of Giuseppe dc Rossi continued to pay the rent of the shop until 
1659, that Giangiacqnio s name only appears in this connexion in 

1 Of ihr two topics known to me. one lacks CiV. i. ii. *7, which is in the Calcografia 
collection : and both lack i. ii. 96. which due* not occur again Two re present at Suns of the 
same statue were twice included (Cavalier! 1. 4 and i, ii, -4 ■ and ibid- i. Jj, and 1 it yi 

3 P. 407, rt. 35, Zani. Exckiopfdia, xvi. ^id, say* that he Was living in [6€ci. 
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1660, it is more likely that he was the son of Giuseppe and the brother 
and co-heir of Giangiacomo, 



Fie, 16.—Title-page op Emiiox B, 3* Book H r 
[Size of original 13.2x165 fnffl.J 


4, The next edition was issued by Giovanni Giacomo dc Rossi, the 
most important member of the family, whose career lasted at least from 
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1648* when he published the third edition ol Tempest a’s large ptan of 
Rome [Hiilsea, Xo. SG) until 1692 (Ehrle* 68), 1 

1 This was vtrf likely one of his first publications, for it is noteworthy that the 
dedication boars the name of Giandomc-nLco . Ozzola is certainty wrong in attributing to 
him the first edition of Perrier's Ic-ones it SegnteHta (ifijfl), for there arc plenty ot copies 
in existence without his imprint which is the sign or a later edition. He also cites a 
variety of Hartsch, xx. 1 7 3, 7 (a BacchaaaliuU scene by Andrea FodesE$L after Titian) which 
bears hss name and the date lb^O [Dresden. It til. Sell. 334 l 39702] : I should Like to be 
sure that the two are contemporary. a£ the next dale he cites is iCiji, 

It is probable that Giovanni Antonio do Rossi, the architect of the conclave of 1676, 
was some relation of his, for the former dedicated to Cardinal Alt Leri a plail engraved by 
Giovanni Battista Falda, which be printed and published. As to the date 1>I his death 
or retirement from bus; incss, we may note that the last engraving which bear* liii name is 
a print of the Conclave of I69I (Ehrle, p, 22) J and in 1693 Domenico was already (for 
example* on Aracti's map of Latium} calling himself son and heir of Gtangiacomo, 
who must certainly have retired from business—Sind indeed one would have supposed 
lhat he was dead, had it not been for the entry, in the books of £. Marta dell' Anima, of a 
payment for rent of the shop by him in 1694, Taking into consideration , however, the 
fact that Domenico's name remained on the books as late as 1738, whereas we know that 
he died in 1724. it is clear that the books were kept SO carelessly that we may disregard 
this entry, 

Domenico was apparently the find of the family to issue a printed catalogue of his 
publications. The earliest edition known to Eh He bears dale I705 : hut 1 possess one of 
1700, the title of which is as follows : INDICE I'Kl.LR STAMPE Intagliate in Ranic, 
al bululO cd alTaCqua forte. COlt Li loro prezzi sccondo rOntflO al pres^nte, Exist *fife ntlla 
Stamper ia DI GIO, GIACOMO DF. ROSSI* E DOMENICO DE ROSSI suo Ered® 
uppresso 5 , Maria della Pace, Nel quale si cGmprendono. Cart* Geogrape Atf + Cittd, Assedii 
divtrsi, piutiit, Altaic, e Pros pitta it Roma Antidt. t Modem* car. rarie VediiU di essa. 
Chics*, Altari, Palatti, Giardini. Statue, Bus si rilievi. Guhe, Color, tie, can Ic Fantani dentro, 
e fucri ntUe Villa di Frascati, e di Tivoli, id altri wan toKcnti. Ontamenti di A rckittcfura, id 
Open if pin etlcbri putvrt, Galerie, Capole. td altre d*' piu i?tsi“?u Arlcfiei, Ritmtli ds’Somtn i 
P^ntefid, Imperatori, fiidi 1 ‘rartcia, 1 di Spagna, e gran Signori Turcfn. 1. delh Ii& di Polonia, 
con It loro Ctonohgic, ftitratti di CuriJ.'iriifi, fWwei^i, fi di altri Personaggi Illustn, e Gsier- 
rieri, & diverse Open Sagrc, e profane. IN ROMA, MDCC. CON L 1 CENZA DE' 
5 UPERIORI. On p. 3 is an authorisation for reprinting [ReitnpnmatUr) so lliat this is 
no* the earliest edition. It is in i:mu and has 91-1-4 pages ; and it is followed by a smaller 
work of 2,{ pp,, bearing the title INDICE SECONDG Pis-posto per Alfabcto, Nil quale ji 
comprendoaw It 51 it til pf otdinnrie in t agitate in ranie, al Puffao, & all' at qua forte* Esiatenli 
netU Stamperia DI GIO- GIACOMO DE ROSSI In Roma aUa Pace. IN ROMA MDC 
XCVE Ter Antonio dc Rossi dietro a San SflveotrO in Capitc A strada della Vito. CON 
LlC EN K A DE SUPERIOR!. There is no imprimatur, and we cannot therefore be sure 
if this h the first edition. It is curious that the name of Giovanni Ciacotiio de Rwsi in 
i> mnd alone on the title-page of the second work : but it is also quite likely that Domenico 
may not liave thought it good business tn substitute his own name for hU father's until 
ho had become better known. The same la the case* indeed, with the A {two itidiee 
tlellt carte. _ di divtrsi aulori of 1699 (Cambridge, University Library* v, ii, 072}. 

I have another copy ol the Indite (pp, 105-r 3 b bearing date 1724. Cm the title-page 
of which the name of Domenico de Rossi, erode di Gio. Giacomo still appear*.. This was 
the very year of hi* death, for Ehrle cites an edition of thu same date issued by LOTHHfl 
Filippo de' Rossi, figlio del fu Domenico, erode di Gio. Giacomo (Cabinet to Nation ale delle 
St a m pc, K. i. 46). 

In 173S. as Ehrle tells us, the whole stock of the De Rossi family was bought hy 
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He >ubstitutcd his own name on the title page* for that of GLando- 
memco, but cancelled the date without inserting 1 a new one. He was 
also responsible for the numbering of the plates (sec Tbblc a, CoL IX: 
Table 7, Col. U), 

The contents of the collection were the same as those of the edition 
of 1645. 

The only copy I have seen is in the Biblioteca Casanalense in Rome 
(20. A. TV. 60-61), 

5. The plates passed, as we have seen, to the Calcografia Camerak 
in 173S: and in the .catalogue of 1797 (p. 4) they art- entered, as 140 in 
number, at the price of > seudi 50 baioochi. But in 1823* in all pro¬ 
bability, seven of them were suppressed by order of Leo XIL as indecent 
(Ehrle, p. 24. n, 9) (Cavalitsri iii. iv. jo, 66-f37, 68, 70* 81 : Table 7, 33), 
and the latter part of the collection was consequently renumbered. 
The plates are still preserved in the Regia Catcografia [CatmogOf Xo. 134 r}„ 

It will be seen that the matter is by no means so simple as Hiibner 
seemed to think. He dismisses the whole question as follows (p. 47), 
"the plates of Cavallieri (sic) and Vaccarius were thus in 1621, as the 
title of the volume cited proves, in the possession of Got t if red us de 
Schaicbis, Cavallieri's plates have been preserved until the present day : 
they are in the Calcogjaha Came rale.” If this were alh the foregoing 
paper need never have been written. 1 

Clement XII. for 45,000 seudi, after an attempt to sell it to som* EagliilbiEa tor frfi.doc. 
*tudi had fen frustrated. and the Pope thus founded the Cakograha Cautralc: thU was 
ijki-n over in 1S70 by the Italian Government, and became the Cnlcogmfiu Reale. (Ovids, 
/_a Cakazrpfit 1 Humana, pp. n 

1 The article which v/Ai announced in thu Catalogue of ike Mwt& Capitolina pubEMied 
by the School (p. i -i a-*. about to appear in Bi&liojilia, vt>], xiv. 11913), was never written 
and it* place ha* been taken by the present paper, which also supersedes Ihe bibliography 
given in Cap. fat. p. 11 sqq. I have not thought it necessary to mention all the errors ami 
omissions which wall be found there ; though L may point Out that the mUquotat ion of the 
till* of the Colled to XLIX Staiuarunt (supra, p. 136) arul that 0f Ihe 1 60 S edition of Mareucdi 
fill. A 41 are due to Mjchaelis and Schrdber respectively, 1 must also acknowledge the 
help received from Prof, H, Stuart Jones, in conjunction with whom I hrst worked through 
the cn I lections of engravings l have described. 
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' NOTES ON THE TABLES* 

I. The legends which occur on the plates have not been given, so 
as not to overburden the tables : and for the same reason the variations 
which were subsequently introduced in them have not been noted where 
they do not add any new fact. 

2 r The numbers in the different columns give the order of the plates 
in the various editions. The numbers in round brackets are the numbers 
which are actually found on the plates* when they have survived from 
an earlier arrangement and thus have no significance. In Column V 
of Tablu a, a means that the numbering refers to the place of the plate in, 
Books L ii. of the edition of 1623, b to its place in Book in. (p*i 3 -b n ' 1}. 
— means that the engraving is present* but without a number. 
Square brackets indicate the use’of a different plate, 

3. The following abbreviations have been adopted :— 

A. = Arndt-Amelung* Einzthuifnahmett, 

Am. — Amclung* FUkrer durch die Anti ken in Flortnz, 

D, ~ Dutschke, A ntike Rildwcrke in It alien, 

E. C. = Enlarged copy, 

H„ Hiilsen, Romtsehe AnHpengdrten {the inventories, pp r ir $qq,, 

P7 sqq. t are cited by numbers), 

M. -D. => Matz-Duhn, A 71 tiki Bildwerke in Rons, 

NLD. — New drawing. 

N. P, — New plate. 

Q. — The copy of the Speculum Romance Magnificent iac of Antoine 
Lafrfc'Fy described in Bernard Quaritch's Rough List , No. 135, pp, ng 
sqq. No* 1530, 

R. = Keinach, Repertoire de la Staiuaiu (Yol, i, the reproduction, of 
Clarac, is cited simply as I), 

4, In Table a (i), columns hr and lb, where the number of a plate 
is given on the same line, the same plate has been used in both editions. 
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THE PORTRAITS OF THE POPES. 

By The Rt. Rev. Mgr. H. K. MANN. D.D. 

Of late years it would appear that the subject of Papal Iconography Thcl^l 
to been singularly neglected ■ nor as far as we are aware has the subject 
been at all exhaustively treated in any monograph. \et if its claim t 
importance calls for justification, it should suffice to quote the following 



Fig, i.—Papal Busts i* the Dl-omo of Suss a. 

ms*aee in which J. Symonds records the impression made upon him 
by the busts of the Popes (Fig. I) which adorn; the walls of the Duomo 

of Siena: 

« nne most remarkable feature ’ he wrote ' of the Duomo of Siena is a 3me of 
j , PoDes cjrrie^ all round the church above the lower arches, larger 

they lean each from his separa.e niche, crowned 
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nith the triple Sara, and labelled with the name tic bore. Their accumulated 
majesty brings the whole past history of the Church into the presence of its 
living members. A bishop walking up the nave of Siena must feel as a Roman 
felt among the waxen images of ancestors renowned in council or in war. Of 
course these portraits are imaginary for the most part, but the artists have con¬ 
trived to vary their features and expression with great skill/ 1 

It is admitted that these busts were all formed on four or five models 
merely' for decorative purposes ; and so slight is their artistic or historical 
value that their removal was once under consideration. Yet il the sight 
of them could so move the author of the History oj the Renaissance in 
Italy, it is obvious that an inquiry into the authenticity of other series 
which are of greater authority might produce results of considerable 
historical significance. For, though the fact does not appear to be 
generally known, there are in Rome and other cities of Italy several 
more or less complete series of likenesses of the Popes, which we will 
examine in order. 

In the library of the Archtvinm of St, Peter's in Rome there is a 
small modern series ol oil paintings of all those Popes who had at one 
time been canons of St. Peter 1 *:, This collection also is of no particular 
value. The portraits of the more recent Pontiffs, authentic it is true > 
but not striking works of art, may be seen elsewhere, and those of the 
more remote ones are devoid of any great interest as they have no special 
claim to consideration On historic or artistic grounds. - 

Of more importance is the series in the fine old church of S. Pier in 
Grado, a few miles outside the city of Pisa, When the ancient basilica 
(the name of which recalled the tradition of the binding of St. Peter 
in the neighbourhood) was decorated in the thirteenth century, the 
scheme included a set of medallions of the Popes. These, extending from 
St. Peter, certainly to John XIV. (f 9S5), some ninety-six in all, were 
placed in the frieze above the columns ol the nave, and presented a 


1 zkcUhts in Italy, p. 39, ed, Tauclmit?, 1SS2, 

* Similarly with regard to jnreh Email collections as the series of ten mosaic medallions 
Df Popes sn the Church of St, Agnes outside-the-wa.]!*. It they have artistic worth they 
have no historic interest. Much more of the latter have the frescoes in the gallery to tho 
right of the old Vatican library—frescoes illustrating what Nicholas V., Sixtus IV„ Paul V ,. 
Pius VI. and Pius VII. did for the library and for Rome generally ; and much more ol the 
former the series of Popes in the Sixline c impel. Cf. Steinnumn, Die Sixtimisch* Kapiltt. 
p, IQ7. Nor is any historic value to be attached to the series in stucco of the early Popes 
in the vestibule of St. Peter's. 


Tm; Portraits of thi: Popks, 


iGt 


series, not, however, consecutive, of portraits of Popes who reigned from 
the First to (he eleventh century. Seemingly in the course of the four^ 
teenth century* there were added the portraits of John XXII., 



Fit- 2.— Fhecsco showing Papal Pdhtiuith in S. Hif.r in Gbado neak J'isa. 


Benedict X1L and Clement VI. wlio reigned from 1J05 to 1352. As the 
style and execution of these frescoes are inferior, they do not contribute 
much to history or to art (Pig. 2). J 

1 Cl, J, It. Supino, Arte Pisitnn, p. j ff, and 2jj ±£. FirtfOtc. |-"ig*, 7, S, i>, I ^ 

are ftproJiitctl aittr il hist ration* in Mann's; Lires of the Popt$ from blocks kindly lent by 
Ihi; p»s b]Lsbcrs. 
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A complete, but much more recent series exists in the little town of 
Driolo not far from Sutri. Its ancient palaxzo was in the year 1671 
acquired by Prince Altieri, In that year an Aided, In the person of 
Clement X., sat in the chair of Peter (1670-6), and he presented to his 
nephew copies of the portraits of the Popes in the basilica of St. Paul's 
outside-the-walls. The Prince enlarged the palace at Oriolo, and built 
a long gallery especially to receive the portraits. His descendants have 
continued the series up to our own times. Asa whole, this large collection 
of portraits in oil is in very good condition, though a few of them are 
fading ; and, after the ftre which destroyed St. Paul's in 1833, it was 
used as ‘one of the sources from which the series in the new Pauline 
basilica was formed. By the side of each of the portrait busts at Oriolo 
are inscribed the name of the Pope, the dates of his accession and death, 
and certain facts regarding his Pontificate taken from the Liber 
Pimtijicalis and other authorities. Moreover, though armorial bearings 
did not come into general use till the twelfth century, 1 all the Popes, 
including St. Peter, are supplied with coats of arms. In like manner, 
although the ecclesiastical pallium was not known before the sixth century, 
all the Popes arc represented as wearing it. This last fact, together with 
the fact that Pope Sylvester (314-337) is represented wearing a tiara 
with one crown, 2 would seem to show that the earlier portraits were 
copied from the lower series in St. Paul's painted by order of Nicholas III, 
in the thirteenth century. 3 It will then be seen that these earlier portraits 
which, like the rest, are life-sized and well painted, have no more historical 
value than the series executed by Nicholas. Those after the time of 
that Pontiff (1277-Si) have practically the same degree of authenticity 
as that possessed by the series in St, Paul's of which we shall speak at 
length presently. 4 

In the little town of Marino in the Alban Hills there is preserved in 
the ancient palazzo of the Colonna family fnow used as the Mumcipio of 


1 The oldest coat of arm» known (that of Desidcrio, abbot of Montrcassino, afterwards 
Pope Victor HI, 1has recently been discovered in the older church of S. Criso^ono 
in Rome ( Pacini ■Frassoni in Rivittm Awaidica, 1514. 415; quoted in JV'kdvo J 9WC ^rrA. 
Crisl. XXi. (1915). 64}. T. A. 

' The Popes did not wear a exown till centuries after the time of Sytvntrr I. 

1 Of this series more will be said ifi the sequel. 

* C(, G- TdmflftWtti, La Campagna Homan*, lii, p, 88, 
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th* L town), a collodion of oil paintings which give in chronological order 
life-size portrait ^usts of all the Pope* ' from St. Peter to the reigning 
pontiff, Gregory XYX (1S31-46)/ See Greste Kaggi, Sui Colli 
Albani t Tusculani (Rome, 1844), p. 230. He says also that the collection 
was much increased in value in consequence of the fire at St* Paul's 
(1B23). It is in its general characteristics much the same as that at 
Oriolo, and, like it, derives what importance it has from the fact that it 
was copied from the series at St. Paul's before it was burnt to the ground. 1 

At one time there were in Rome three extensive series of papal (;} in Rome 
portraits. There was one in old St. Peter's, another in St♦ John Lateran, 
and the third, the most famous of all, on which our study mainly turns, 
in St. Paul's cutside-the-walls. 

Of the series in the old Constantinian basilica of St. Peter'* no (a) in old 
specimens are known to exist now ; but the antiquaries of the sixteenth str E111: s 
and seventeenth centuries, Alfarano, Grimaldi and Ciampini, who 
described the ancient church, have left us a number of notes regarding 
them. At what date portraits of Popes began to be used to decorate 
the walls of Constantine's basilica below the Vatican hill docs not appear 
to be known for certain. But it would seem that John VII. (705-8). 
a name well known in the history of art in Rome, was certainly 
responsible for the painting of a number of papal portraits in Rome* 2 
However this may be, it is certain that the most important series in the 
old basilica was the work of Pope Foimosus (8gi^G), 3 who, as bishop of 
Porto, was so beloved by the Bulgarians. The scries of Fotmosus was 
painted in fresco above the comice. It was briefly described by Grimaldi 
before its destruction by Paul V* in 1607 in the course of the erection of 
the present wonderful structure on the site of the old basilica. According 
to this same antiquarian, Benedict XII. had had thoughts of restoring 

1 In the MS. of vol. iv_ of the work quoted in the last note shown me by its author, 
who 19 continuing hw father's authoritative volumes on the RonJJVn Ciimpagna, Sip. F- 
Tomassfitti States that in his opinion, if the collect ion at Man no is not SO well preserved, 
it is more valuable, because more beautiful than that at Orioto. 

* Of him we read in the Liter Funiificulis (i. p. 385. ed. Duchesne] that he made 
' Imagines ' in various churches, and left portraits of himself in St. Pieter's and elsewhere, 

- Quieunquc no$»e desidewit in eis ejus vultiun depict tun reperiet. 1 Cf, Marangoni. Chron. 

U<m Pant. p. v. Rome, 1751. 

* According to the very uncultured chronicler, Benedict of Soracte; 1 Rcnovavit 
Formcsrus Papa aecclesia principle apostolorum pietura tota/ Ap, Men- Ginn. Hist. 
ij, ji,| pr Wattemh, Ffl. Pont- Rem. i, flo. 
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it with the aid of Giotto, but had been prevented by death from doing 
much in the way of renovation, 1 Chronological, inscriptions had 
originally accompanied the portraits, but, unfortunately, only a few could 
be deciphered by Grimaldi, He could only read : * Siricius sedit an + xv. 
ml v. d. xx./ and one or two more ; but both he and Ciampini have left 
ns designs showing exactly where the portrait medallions were situated,- 
To the series of Pojk Formosa*, one of his successors, Nicholas HI. 
{1277-61), who during his short pontificate caused a considerable amount 
of artistic work to be executed, added a third, Ptolemy of Lucca tells 
us that he almost renewed St, Peter's, and painted therein, as well as in 
St, John Lateran and St, Paul's, a series of papal portraits. 5 

When the present Vatican basilica was begun, the western portion 
of the old church was the first to be demolished under Pope Julius II, 
(1593-13); but a temporary wall was erected near the high altar, and 
the eastern portion was kept for divine worship during the whole of the 
sixteenth century. Now the lower series of portraits painted to the order 
of Nicholas 11 L, the one immediately above the capitals of the columns, 
began with that of Pius L ([58-167) on the wall on the right as one 
entered the basilica near the temporary wall and the high altar. On 
this side were eleven portraits from Pius 1 . to Cornelius (254-5), the 
portrait of Pope Anicctus being omitted. 4 After observing that the 
portrait of Cornelius was above 'the African column/ Grimaldi, to 
whom we owe this description, says that on the eastern wall, i.e., on the 
interior of the facade, were the portraits of the successors of Cornelius, 
namely, those of Lucius I. and of his eight immediate successors. 4 Above 
another column of African marble 3 was to be seen the portrait of Pope 
Lusebius which began the serif's on the left ride wall of the nave. It 
finished with the bust of Anastarius I, (399-402), Our antiquarian adds 
that all the Popes to Sylvester 1 . were depicted as bareheaded, but that 

1 Cf. E, MUntz. RtckerchcS ini' It MSS. de /. Grimaldi. p. *‘47 h. 

3 C i. L’iampini, Ut aturn-S da/fc fis. Tav, XI. p. 34, m which, the tetters A. B- C. D, 
Trhow the position of the; portrait* above the cornice. See al&o Tav, X. in the same work 
1 reproduced in Lanciani. Pagart and Christian Rome, p, 134). 

1 J Hie eeclesiain b, Petri quasi totam ttOOvavit, ct nummm Swnmomm Pont the am 
fecit describi secundum. imagines, in OcclciiA b. Petri id Loco eminent i ct b. Pauli 4C 
s. J CHIU) US de MteranO,’ Hitt, Ecdts. I. xxiit. c. iS, ap Rer. Hat. Script. t. xi p. uStt. 
Cf. Alfanrao, lit basil. Vo/, strud, p, 20. Home, 1914. 

* Cf. the description of crirmldi, ap. MS. Cod. Rarb. Lot. n. 2733, fol. 106 v. (T 
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that Pope and those after him were depicted as w earin g a tiara with a 
single crown. All* too, were represented with a round halo with the 
exception of Pope?Liberia (352-366) who was given a square one in order 
to show that he was not regarded as a saint. 1 W ith the further observa¬ 
tion of the antiquarian canon of old St. Peter's to the effect that in the 
upper and more ancient series all the Popes were depicted with uncovered 
heads and the round nimbits, we may cease any further discussion of 
the papal portraits in that venerable basilica. Even if many of them 
were real likenesses, they can be of no service to us now as not even 
copies of them have been preserved. 

The same has to be said of the series painted by Nicholas III. in [b) l» 
the basilica of St. John Lateran. During the residence of the Popes at Literals 
Avignon (1305-78)—a period as disastrous to the artistic as to the civil 
life of Rome—the famous basilica was twice burnt (1307 and 1361).- 
The two conflagrations were followed by restorations : and the third 
and last reconstruction under Innocent X, in 1644 destroyed all hope of 
our being able to *tudy the series of portraits in St. John l.ateran. 

Hence as far back as 175b, X. Alemanni when speaking of such likenesses 
of Popes as he had seen in the Eateran makes no mention of any series 
of papal portraits ; a and even before the restoration of Borromini 
11599-1667), Panvinio not merely fails to speak of any such series, but 
observes that many of the pictures in the basilica and in its porticoes 
had fadedd 

Hitherto we liave been considering different iSeries of papal portraits in sc 
that are either incomplete or have obviously no claim to be regarded as 1 ut3 s 

i From the tact that Lilwrius has a square nimbus. l.ancLalit (Pd£af1 diatf Christian 
Rome. p 309) amdudea that at least a part of this .scries was painted when Liberiua (by a 
printer's error called TUwrUls) was Pu|ic. Bui the list of the squats nimbus to denote a 
living person did mot COtlie into vOgut in the W[st till the close of tllC sixth century, and 
ii is here given to Liber jus to show that he was not a saint, and yet at thc^samc time to 
conform to the custom of the aRC of putting sonic mark round portrait heads in churches. 

Cf, CtiinciatfL, i; P&rifuii, p. 8 S. 

* cf. Ep. Clcmrnt. V ♦ ap- liullar, Rm 1. iv. iS6 r ed. Turin ; G. ViLlani. viil. 97 and 
Mat, Viliam, x. 69. See Rohault de FUsiry, 1 -t Latraj\ r §52 and jyG, Paris. 1S77. 

? £te /.sferrtnfrtif&MS Fawitiinis, p, 26, Home, 1756. 

* SeBff Ch-,rse> p, 149, Home, 1 ^70, F. CancdEk-ri, Cmrf. Vat, Lai. n. 9672, f. 45, says 
that Fopc Paschal f. {S17-J4) painted a series of papal portraits in the Church of Sta, Cecilia 
above the capitals of the columns from St. Peter to his owns time; and there was once iti 
the Church of Sta, Pudcrndam a series irum St. Peter to Cornelius. CF. L. Giampaoh, 

11 HutJtfn prospettv (Ji S- Pudtnriatia, p, 44 fRome, 1S73}. 
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authentic. There is, however, a series, that at St. Paul’s, which is, at 
least, absolutely complete, embracing all the Popes from St. Peter to 
the reigning Pontiff, Pope Benedict XV., and which may be called official. 

In gazing at this long line of portrait medallions, one naturally 
wonders whether the features at which one looks are really those of the 
Popes to whom they are there assigned, or whether they are merely the 
creations of artists' fancies. (PI. XXIV.). There can be no doubt that 
at least the portraits from Martin V. (1417-31) onwards are genuine. 
Although, as we shall see more fully presently, only the mosaics from 
Leo XII. (1823-9) are contemporary with the Popes th^y depict, the artists 
who after 1823 made the present series of portraits in St. Paul’s had abund¬ 
ance of reliable material for the Pontiffs of that period to work with. From 
the time of Martin V. papal portraits, executed in every variety of material 
and style, 1 have come down to us from the contemporary brush or chisel of 
the greatest masters. Their likenesses, certainly since his days, have 
not merely, as in the previous ages, been frescoed on walls, and wrought 
in marble, but, with the more expressive colours in oil, they have 
been committed to canvas. When the artists of the last century had 
such models as ’ Sixtus IV.,’ by Melozzo da Forli, ‘ Alexander VI.' by 
Pinturicchio, ’Julius II.’ by Raphael, 'Paul III.’ by Titian, and 
‘ Innocent X.' by Velasquez, we need have no fear that the medallions 
in St. Paul's do not tell us truly what manner of men have been the 
Popes since the fifteenth century. From Martin V., too, the authentic 
series of papal medals begins. Under that Pontiff worked Antonio 
(generally, but wronglj, spoken of as Vittore) Pisanello, if not the first, 
certainly the greatest of modern medallists; and we are assured by Vasari, 


1 To the sources for the more modem portraits of the Popes mentioned in the text, 
we may add their effigies on their coins, and engravings which came into vogue during the 
lifetime of Martin V. Among the many plate* of the well-known Italian engraver. G. B. 
Cava lien (b. I525(?), d. at Rome. 1601) werea series of heads of the Popes which were first 
published in 1580. As he reproduced what existing pictures he could find, it is believed 
that he has occasionally at least saved for us an authentic portrait of a Pope who lived 
long before his time. For his Popes of the first centuries, he, like most of the early artists, 
copied the lower and more accessible series of portraits painted in old St. Peter's and 
St. Paul's by Nicholas III. The anonymous Italian copper-plate engraver who signed his 
plates with the initials AR Z. and who lived in the second half of the sixteenth century, 
also published many good engravings at the very end of that age of various Popes 
(Nagler, MonogrammisUn. i. No. 1217). 
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on the authority of Giovio, that he made a medal of Martin himself. 1 
Unfortunately it* is not now in existence, and some believe that Giovio 
was mistaken in ascribing his medal of Martin V. to Pisanello.* However 
it may be as to the medals of Martin V. and Eugenius IV., medals of their 
successor, Nicholas V, by his contemporary', Guazzalotti, are extant , 
and even if other original medals of the Quattrocento, besides those of 
Martin V. and Eugenius IV., have been lost, we have those of 
G. Paladino. About the end of the sixteenth century he produced a 
complete series ot medals from Martin V. to Pius V. (f 1572). 1 In striking 
his series he used as models the. original contemporary medals or 
authentic copies of them, 4 so that his pieces, as far at least as the likeness 
of the portrait is concerned, deserve consideration.' 4 For Martin V., 
too, Paladino had not only an authentic medal to work from, but also a 
large statue of him made for Milan Cathedral by Jacopino da Iradate,’ 
and the portrait of him which Facio says that Gentile di Fabriano painted 
* to the very life.' 4 For the likeness of Eugenius IV., the successor of 
Martin V., there was at his service his portrait by the French artist, 
Jean Fouquct, and for both these Popes he had their finely sculptured 
recumbent figures upon their tombs—that of Martin V. in St. John 
Lateran, and that of Eugenius IV. in S. Salvatore in Lauro by Isaia of 
Pisa. 0 Similar facts could be given regarding all the successors of 
Martin V. to our own days, so that we may be sure that the mosaics of 
the Popes in St. Paul's from that Pontiff to Benedict XV. present us with 
their true likenesses. 

But what is to be said of the authenticity of the portraits from 
St. Peter to John XXIII. and Gregory' XII., the last two Popes of the 

1 See Vasari * Life of Pisanello. Giovio assert* that he had the medal in his 
possession. 

* Cl. G. F. Hill. Pisanello. London. 1903. and Venturi's ed. oI Vasari’* Pisanello. p. 71. 
Firenze. 1896. 

* The British Museum series of papal medals begins with that of Martin V. whose 
medal is the first given in such books as the Trisor de Xumismatique. Ml dailies des Papes. 
Paris, 1878. and Numismatm Pont. Rom. by P. Bonanni. Home, 1699. which give repro¬ 
ductions of authentic medals only. 

* C. von Fabriczy, Italian Medals, ed. Hamilton, p. 195. London. X9°4- 

* Cf. Michel. Hist, de l'Art. iv. pt. ii. p. 176. Venturi in his ed. of Vasari's Life ot 
Gentile, p. 19. Florence. 1896. gives this quotation from Facio's De viris illust. Florence. 
1745. There was also the portrait by Masaccio. Cf. Vasari, ii. p. *94> Milanesi 

* Cf. Geffroy, Les mines de Rome. pp. 373. 386 n. Sec R. F. von Lichtcnberg. Das 
portrdt an Crabdenkmdlen, Strassburg, 1902. 
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^reiit Schism, the predecessor* of Martin V. ? Tq reply to this difficult 
query, we must begin by firsL considering the papal jportraits in old 
St. Paul's, upon which all question of the authenticity o| threadier 
portraits of the precept series mainly turns. As in old St. Peter’s so 
also, as wc have ajres^dy noted, in old St. Paul's there >vas a series of 



Iug. 3, — The Papal Medallions in Old St, Paul's at Rome. 

{From RossiXI, AniUAitA Jfoinan*^ 

papal medallions ; and, when in 1823 the latte r venerable basilica was 
burnt down, this series of portraits in fresco or in mosaic from St. Peter 
to Pius VII. (1800-1823) was complete. 1 As also in old St. Peter s some 

» All th« portraits yrettt in fresco up to Benedict XIV.. and in mosaic Jrt>m that 
1 L.ntU[ lu PliB V II.. a* I am told by Dom C. Viliam. one of the monk* of St- Paul's, who 
got his iofurmation from older monks who were acquainted with the basilica before it was 
destroyed by fire. 
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of these medallions were immediately above the capitals of the columns, 
while the older ones were above the cornice I,Tig. 3), Fortunately, before 
the fire, copies bad been made of some of the medallions in the seventeenth 
century, and of all of them in the eighteenth. In the seventeenth 
century (1634) copies of seventy-eight portraits of the upper series from 
Linus to Vitalien weie made by Grimaldi to the order of Cardinal 1 \ 
Barberini, nephew of Pope Urban VIIL They, are now to be found in 
Codex Barberini LaL n, 4407, in the Vatican library. In the same codex 
aie also copies of forty portraits of the lower scries of Nicholas 111 . from 
Anadetus to Boniface I. Over a century later, Marangoni published 
copies of all the portraits, but unfortunately, very inaccurately, 1 

After the fire in 1S23, it was discovered that forty-two of the 
medallions of the upper series on the south wall were to a greater or less 
extern uninjured. They were the portraits from St. Peter to Innocent 1 
inclusive. Four medallions of the lower series above the capitals of the 
columns were also left uninjured ; but as the inscriptions that belonged 
to them were destroyed, it seems to be impossible now to decide to which 
Popes they should be assigned. Mgr. Wilpert in his latest work has 
given photographic reproductions of all the four and, from four consecu¬ 
tive copies in Codex Barber ini. 4407, has identified them as portraits of 
Anacletus, Alexander I., Sixtus I. and Tdesphonis.- But it is difficult 
to see any resemblance between the Barber ini copy of Pope Anadetus 
and the portrait assigned to him by Wilpert. His conjecture as to the 
portrait which he assigns to Pope Alexander may be correct. With 
regard to the remaining two originals which lie assigns to Sixtus 1 and 
Telesphoms* we note that there are no crosses depicted upon their 
pallium*. Now in the copies only two Popes are given pallium* without 
crosses. These are Victor I. and Callistu* I** and so these two may be 
the Popes whose portraits Wilpert has assigned to Six ins L and 
Tdesphorus. But it must be confessed that this detail of the crosses 

1 Chronoiagu i itont. Pent Rome, 1751. He was primarily interested in chronology, 
iind nut in portraiture. The copies made in the same century', atld now kept at Oriolo 
,md Marino, have already Ijeen described. 

t jog, wilpert, i>tr RtiDtiitfitri Masaiftt» uni Milium dtr KiuhlichcK Batten, vot. ji. 
pp- Figs. ZI4-7, FEpihurg-im-Rrmgau. 1916. We trtsy note here that in vr>|, iy. 

Fig. 2fg If, there are a number of cotourai cnpuviflfij of the original forty portraits in 
Si, Paul's. Py some mistake, surety, the portraits after TelesphoruS are assigned m Pope 
Fowidsus. p 
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on the pallium.s is but slight ; and so, in view o! the difficulty of detecting 
a resemblance between the originals and any of the copjes, it is safer to 
say that it is impossible to identify these four portraits now in the 
museum of the monastery of St. Paul's. 

All the forty-six portraits that were not destroyed by the fire were 
cleverly transferred from the wall on to canvas by Pellegrino Sued in 
if$25, and then retransferred to plaster. Afterwards the larger ones 
were erected by Dt Rossi in one of the corridors of the adjoining 
monastery. L nfortunately, in the course of the process of detachment 
or soon after its completion two of the forty-two large portraits perished, 
namely, those of Eleutherius (177-192) and Dionysius (259-269). Hence, 
though now in the corridor there are forty-one plaques, 1,34 metres 
square, one is quite blank, so that there are only forty portraits, and of 
the portrait of St. Peter only half of the face is now to be seen, 1 

With the aid of the inscriptions which accompanied the portraits, 
De Rossi was able to identify and so to place in their proper chronological 
order thirty-four out of the forty. But, owing to the illegibility of some 
of the inscriptions, it cannot be said that numbers 29, 32, 33, 37 and 39 
have been certainly identified with Popes Caius, Eusebius, Melchiades, 
Liberius and Damasus respectively. Moreover, while it is certain that 
the two portraits numbered 36 and 3b are those of Julius 1 . and Felix IL, 
it is uncertain which of the two should he assigned to Julius and which 
to Felix. 2 * * 5 

The lower series of portraits from Anacletus to Boniface I. painted 
by Nicholas III,, even if they were originally copied faithfully from the 
ouc above, obviously need not detain us. Of the originals only the? 
four unidentified ones just mentioned are now extant, and the Barberini 
portraits, as inaccurate copies of copies, are of no account as likenesses. 
We call them inaccurate copies, because one cannot but suppose that they 
have not faithfully reproduced the features of portraits, when they have 


1 CL Horn C. Vfflkni, Brtit foscrw&nf di S. Paolo, p. f. Home. lyoo. The portraits 

on the piques, including the background wit bin the circles that, snmmnd them, art 

About 90 centimetres broad and 100 centimetres Eon^. The faces of the portraits are 

about twice the natural size. 

5 Bvlkltine di Arch, Critt. 1&7*, pp. 133-4. From thi9 uncertainty the reader will 
perceive that the Barberini copies are not sufficiently accurate to enable them to be used 
to Clear up a doubtful ident ifu?4t ion. 
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not even faithfully reproduced their garments. They have not merely 
added a circular nimbus to the heads they have copied, but also an 
ecclesiastical pu'llium adorned with crosses, to the garments. Suffice it 
then to add that even in Marangoni's time these medallions were in j>oor 
condition owing to the falling away of the plaster , 1 and that Nicholas liL 
got the number of forty-eight portraits by placing one over each of the 
forty columns of the nave and eight on the west wall. 

Although the portrait of Innocent I. is the last of the early original 
papal medallions in old St. Pauls now extant, we possess Grimaldis Serte 
copies of the lost ones up to Pope VHalian. We are not, however, in pa ' nU 
possession of any specific statement as to when the series 01 any part 
of it was painted. Nevertheless, it would seem certain that it cannot 
have been commenced later than the fifth century. Among Grimaldi s 
copies there appears, after the portrait of Pope Symmachus (498-5 14) * 
that of a certain Laurentius (505-b)- Now as this man was an anti pope 
who for a brief period held against the last-named Pontiff all the great 
basilicas in Rome except St. Peter's, it cannot be doubted that his 
portrait was painted whilst he had control of St. Pauls, and that the 
portraits of the Popes before his time cannot be later than his pseudo- 
pontificate. Moreover, as it is scarcely probable that, in his short and 
troubled reign, he had leisure to inaugurate the whole series, it is natural 
to look for an cai lier Pope as its author. Between the date of the building 
of St. Paul’s and that of the pontificate of Lamenting the only Pope 
whom history connects with the fabric of the basilica is Leo I. (440-461). 

Of him the Liber Pontijicalis records not only that he repaired the famous 
church, but also that he caused paintings to be executed therein . 1 Taking 
into account also the sentiments of love and veneration for St, Peter 
and his successors to which Leo has given expression, we cannot be far 
wrong in saying that that great Pontiff liad some connexion with the 
papal portraits we are now discussing. If he did not inaugurate the 
series, he doubtless continued it down to his own day. 

The custom of placing the portraits of bishops in their cathedral when the 

Custom 

originated 

t Writing eight years before the burning of St. Paul's, Nicolai, DtUa Baiilica di of placing 
Sr Ppoto p. Rome, 1815, also tails attention to the deplorable state of these frescoes, l\>rtrail 5 io 
and says that it was recently decided to obliterate tome of those on the south wall, and Churches, 
to begin a new series with ' the present Pope, Pius VII.' 

1 Vql. L p. 2J9, ed. Duchesne. 
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churches had been introduced at least a century before Leo's lime. 
Mi rode* (| 3 i 5 ) f the first bishop of Milan known by authentic documents, 
is believed to have commenced this custom by putting into his cathedral 
the portrait of the first of its bishops, Anatolius (t, a.d, 55), of whom 
tradition had preserved the named Moreover, a mosaic pavement 
recently discovered at Aquileia, which lies about 1.50 metre below the 
level of the eleventh century basilica, and is shown by a dated inscription 
to belong to the time of bishop Theodore (who, it is known, subscribed 
a document of the year 314) contains four mosaic portraits. 2 And 
what is much more to our point is this fact, namely, that certainly, not 
long after this period, these portraits were real likenesses. That interest¬ 
ing ninth century author, Agncllus of Ravenna, after giving a description 
of the personal appearance of bishop LxuperantLus (c. 4^5-30), says : 

‘ should you ask me where I have learnt what l have written concerning 
tlie visages of the bishops, I reply that it Is art (pictura) which has given 
me the information, because at this period it was 1 he custom to delineate 
their portraits from life. a We know; too, that in Rome during the 
fourth and fifth century. Popes Sylvester, Mark, Julius, Damasns and 
(.’destine I. were building churches 'of remarkable size ' (mirae magni- 
tudinis), and were adorning them with mosaics and frescoes, and that 
historical subjects as well as sacred were depicted therein. 4 Further, 
when speaking of (hi pictures added by Leo t ho Great to the churches 
which he built or repaired, Pope Hadrian expressly states that three 
kinds of such pictures ware then to be seen in St. Paul's. There were 
mosaics, c.g. t on the great arch, fresco paintings of the Old and New 
Testament, and below them ' imagines,' i.e., the papal medallions/ 
wherein on a bluish background, surrounded by two, sometimes three, 
circles of yellow, dark red and blue-grey respectively, were the portrait 

1 CL Garni L-ci, .Sforia drH’artf ctist. i. 437. One of Jiia succespCHB, I .an rent ins (4(50-313), 
caused porlniits of himself and four of his predecessors to be put in the church of S. Nazajins. 
Cf. i>e Insert pi. crist. ii. p. 178, n, 

1 jViwl'o ituUeii. d\ arek. crist. 1910, pp. 162-5,. Cf. C. Constant ini, Afutttia e Credo. 
pp. 11, 30-4. 

1 Vit. pant. p. 297, ed- Mon.Cetnt. Hist, * Quia semper fiebant imagines suis temporibrn 
ad :J tor urn s imilitiHEme m. ’ 

* See the letter of Pope Hadrian L lb Charkma^ne regardtn£ 1 Hie image question/ 
ap. Mu'll r, Pa* Lnt. t. gfl, p. 1265, 

4 lb, cf. Moran gani, Row. Pont, p, v. 
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busts of the Popes, generally in red and white only. All the figures are 
depicted as clad in a tunic with the red stripes (clavi) of dignity, and the 
dark pallium or ifidrtov thrown over the left shoulder, and covering 

the left arm. but leaving the right arm free. 

Examining once more the forty portraits in the monastery of 
St. Paul's, we can see at once that they can be divided into two classes, the 
into those which precede that of Urban I.. U., those from St. Peter to cwturv 
Callistus L. and those which follow it. The first set are coarse, and bear j^ r panted 
unmistakable sign* of having been very much retouched; while those 
from Urban 1 . to Innocent L, both inclusive, have bfeen much less 
interfered with, are much more refined, and possess individual traits. 

We are indeed warned by certain authors 1 to beware of believing that 
there is any real individuality about these portraits ; but in turn we are 
inclined to warn critics of them not to allow secondary resemblances 
that exist between them to prevent them from seeing the real differences. 

When one sees a number of figures of about the same she, all wearing 
beards and the tonsure and the same dfcss, and all coloured alike, one 
is predisposed to regard them as completely alike. But, with regard to 
the portraits before us, we are of opinion that a careful examination will 
show that they really differ in form and expression, 3 and that, without 
pretending that they are anatomically correct, or have any pretension 
to detailed likenesses, they exhibit sufficient personal traits to make it 
clear that they are not wholly imaginary pictures based on a few models, 
Remembering then the custom of other churches in the fourth century/ 
and reflecting that while on the one hand these portraits do not display 
the nimbus, they on the other hand exhibit a complete correctness ol 
costume, we must say that it is probable that some of them, from that 
of Pope Sylvester* to that of Innocent I.; were painted before the rime 


i e .p L Prof, \VHMhcr-BKdtii, 1 lx meiaorie cli S. Gregorio MagnO nella sua ca-,a. 
jin A tti dfiVAcafrtuia Ittmana, t. vjii. sens ii. V- 41? «*. fallowing Vmiuti, Starlit 

Air iris i V taa wi|1 probabty be thought ol certain Maggeml^ m the 

drawing! it K tie remembered that the portraits had to be viewed from a ««. 
s Wc are, of course, only Speaking of the portraits frorn 1 rban 1. to Innocent I. 

1 It should be called to mind also that in this age much attentfan was given by writers 

to the succession of the bishops of Rome. . 

* \Ve have said not lung about the mosaic of Pope Sylvester T. in the remains ol the 
old church dedicated to him which are to be seen to the side el and below the present 
Church of S. Martino il Monti. The fallowing will explain the reason ol our reticence 
At the back ol an altar in tile place named, there is a runted mosaic showing the ^Jessed 
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of Leo I., and were even in some cases contemporary, and sufficiently 
like their originals to have enabled the spectator to recognise “for whom 
they were intended. (Plates XVII. and XVIIL) 1 

Reverting to the series of portraits from St. Peter to Pope Melchhutes 
(f 314) inclusive, we have already noted that they have been ' greatly, 1 
and we may now add, 1 and very badly ' retouched. The principal 
work in that direction was done under Benedict XIV. (r740-58), and 
Marangoni tells us with pride and no little detail how the restoration was 
effected. The work was placed under the superintendence of an 
experienced artist who was assisted by a small commission of learned 
men, among whom the chief were Justine Capicio and the canon himself. 
He tells us further that a great movable scaffold was made for the 
commission, winch performed its work with the greatest possible care. 
It was found that fourteen out of the first sixteen medallions were much 
injured, and. curiously enough, in vie w of the fact that modem historians 
have concluded that there was no Pope Anacletus, the picture of that 
Pontiff ' with his epigraph " had completely perished, whereas that of 
St. Peter, with vestments wholly unlike those of the other Popes, was 
almost intact, and required but little retouching. Whether the present 
condition of the earlier portraits is due to the above mentioned artist or 
to some later one, cannot be stated 2 ; but their existing state is so hopeless 
that no conclusions can be drawn from them as they stand. It is, 
however, to our purpose to enquire if any authentic material existed 
from which the original artists of these portraits might have worked. 


Virgin anti a small figure kneeling at her side which is supposed to be that of Pope 
Sylvester I- In the days of Cardins] F. Harborini it was already in such a wretched slate 
that he ordered a copy to be made of it iko in mosaic. It is clear from certain still existing 
strands of the old mosaic, that the copyist did no more than reproduce the subject of the 
original without any regard to Us details. He has given the small kneeling papal figure a 
yellow cope, and a white tiara with, a single crown at its base. But how far this figure 
resembles the original in face Or costume ciyitiut be ascertained. Consequently as there 
are no real data for conjecture as to the date of the Original mosaic, there can be no gain 
from our point oF view in studying it further. Cl. E. Muntz, ' The lost mosaics of Rome,’ 
ap, The American journal of Archaeology. lSi?o, and Wilpcrt, Die R&miicJw* Mosaiheri t 
l, p. 325, Fig, yV. for an illustration of the mosaics, 

1 In Plate XVII I, the two portraits on the top left and the bottom right arc from the 
lower series of Nicholas III, 

' As the order given by Benedict was to preserve as far as possible both features 
and colour in the process of restoration, we may suppose that the present condition of the 
portraits is due to later hands, Cf- M&rangonL p. vll. 
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It would appear that they had at least a little. Whether stamped in 
bronze fibred in gold leal at the bottom of a glass {Plate XVI. I, %\ t 
or sculptured inW>le, the lace of St. Peter is normally, from the second 
or third century onwards, depicted as round, strong and furrowed, with a 
short crisp be F d and curly hair, whereas that of St. Paul, with which 
it is generally associated, is shown as longer and thinner and with a long, 
wavy beard, while his head is shown as somewhat bald in front. As the 
data for the features of the two apostles which is furnished us by litera¬ 
ture 1 is identical with that supplied US by art, it is generally agreed that 
■ the antiquity and genuineness of both types cannot be doubted, ‘ 

Material for the painting of other portraits besides that of Si. Peter 
was at handler the early artists in the shape of the gilded glasses to which 
allusion has just been made (Plate XVI.) These glasses, for the most 
part bottoms of bowls made for presents, were used to ornament the 
graves in the Roman Catacombs and elsewhere. Most of the existing 
ones are said to date from the fourth century', but some appear to 
belong to the third, and some to the fifth century. Among them are 
still preserved in the Vatican and other museums specimens which 
give portraits of Popes Callistus. ■ Sixtus II., Marcellinus (f 30&). all 
of the third century. There is reason to believe that they and the 
one now lost showing Pope Liberia {352-66). of which a copy b extant 
{Plate XVI 6), were made during the lifetime of those Pont ids, and 
had at least some resemblance to the Popes whose names they bear. 
At any rate, speaking of the glass which shows Pope Callistus, Do 
Rossi expressed his conviction that there was question of a ' genuine 
portrait, and he called attention to its alert and steady look* 


1 Allusions to the IrontaJ baldness and long lh*c of St- Paul arc made ln tht; Ads 
Paul and Theda. ch i v. 7 , and in the Diction* of FhiPypairit, ch. i_a< vol. m. pp. 4^7. 
C(] Jacebit*. In general it may be said that the Greek tradition m this matter of the 
chJSemtic features of SS> P*t« and Paul is the same as the Laim_ O- b 
Vatican* Cenftrtie b. Petri, p. cxxvii. ff. K«ne, 177& 3 rtnd A * C<3S4im ' The Tat*b or St. Peter. 

fi. citti di Catena, I«I 3 : and M. le ComK dc saint Laurent Apcr.-nyeono- 
LpfUmie. sur 5. Pierre *l 5 . PmI/ F- 26 ff. and p. ijS H, ap. ArtUal. vol. «m. 

iSf,]. la a bas-relief ol the fourth cell tun,- found at Aquileia in 1901 the same types 
reappear. Cl. C. Const ant im T Afititeia e Guido. Fig, 75. 

* Latvciani, and Ctdilifl* 1 Kami, p. alf, 

* Build- Crist 1H66. It. 2. p. 23* Cl. Boldesti. Osj*™iom > Cumlen. p 5 J * 

Ktinie irzo who found the glass of Libertus in the eemcterV ol S- Cnllistus, It must be 
noted that Its assignation to l iberias does not r«t on a too uciirc foundation. 
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There arc also to be found in the catacombs and elsewhere frescoes of 
some of these early Popes, In the crypt of St. Lucina close to the 
cemetery of Praetextatus there is one of 'Pope Comeiitts (254-5) which 
shows well the pontifical vestments, the sandals, the dalmatic, chasuble 
and pallium. But it is merely an ideal figure of a much later age, with 
I be name of the Pope by its side. It is possibly the work of John 111 . 
(561-74) who retired to the catacomb of Praetestatus to avoid the 
persecution of Naises. 1 Of the same age is the figure of Sixtus II. (t 358) 
in the same place, and still later is that of Pope Urban I. (223-30) in the 
crypt of St. Cecilia* But with regard to the medallion of Sixtus II. 
comparatively recently discovered in the lower church of S. Crisogcmo, 
though, as it stands, it dates only from the pontificate of Gregory III. 
(735~4 1 )r it has certainly been painted over an earlier one which no 
doubt was made in the fourth century when the church was original ly 
builtG Though then it may be said to be highly probable that con¬ 
temporary portraits of somewhat later Popes were occasionally painted 
in the catacombs. 3 these cemeteries have so far not furnished any 
' fresco ' material for the story of paj^ij portraiture before the days of 
Sylvester I 

The widespread Habit among the pagan population of Rome in 
imperial times of making portraits for the home, lor the funeral monument 
and for honorary purposes; the very early corresponding Christian 
practice of making portraits of the Or antes, etc.,’ 1 and the evidence of 
the existing gilt glasses is no doubt enough to convince us that con¬ 
temporary portraits ol many of the Popes of the first three centuries 
were painted. There is. however, nothing now to prove that any such 
pre-existing material was used by the artists who first painted on the 
walls of old St. Paul's the dipd of the Popes who lived before its erection. 


1 Liber Pant, i, p. 305, 

* Apart from the evident* of the picture itself, it is insinuated in the test of the Liber, 
Pun t, that it was renewed: J Hk (Gregory III.) rtnovaiit tectum S, Chrysogoni ... et 
cvncnm rive p arie tu m plenums/ Cf. O. Mkrucchi, ATuumj Bull. drcA. Crist- xvii. 11911). 
Plates VI, rtnd VII, 

* it is said of Fbpe Gelatine {f ^32) that he decorated 1 Ins own cemetery with pictures 
that portion of the cemetery of St, Priscilla where he was afterwards buried. Cl, Ep. 

Had. I. ap. P, Lat . t, *>8, p. 12S5. 

* Cf. Brtliier, Hart chritifn, pp. 6^-105. ll r: Gris&r, History of the Papes, i, p, 371, 
Pig, 38. W, de GrOneisen, he Portrait, p. 29, Rome, i^tt. 
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M in a paper of. this sort it is impossible to deal with all the existing 

™ t ° 0f ^ P0,K5 1Iart)n V " We continue ^he 

eatmem of them as we have begun it, yi 2 „ t0 treat of them in section. 

M rl v ° “ VICW WOUld divMe tl,e P °P“ from St. Peter to 

from St P T ” T" eru ' lps ' Tlw first erou P inclutte the Pontiffs 
■ . t Pe ,r to he predecessor of Sylvester I. (a.d. 29-314) who lived 

Catacombs ^ ° P* 15 **™ 10 "' atld wio ma J' bc ' tailed the Popes of the 

rtll Jr 314 *? 410 (,ml " ccnt L 40 ^- 17 ) we have a period when the 
when M T m : ma ' n frc ° fr0m ™ lent portion front without, and 
Dunn V a of tranquility within i ts borders, 

call lhe.n 15 Pfn< ‘ d ° UnShed thc Po ^ of the Great Peace as we may 

hv il hC ™ c ' a " ch0 ‘>' y ears from 410. in which occurred the sack of Rome 
. no the Goth, to 522 when, in the pontificate of Pope Hormisdas, 
Rome was recovered from the Goths by Nurses, the great general from 
Lwanlmm, were the days of the agony and passing of old Rome, days 
anything but favourable to the practice of art. * 

The three hundred and sixty years from 522 to 88s when John VIII 
died, wstnessed the birth of the new Home of the Popes, and in politics 
erowth of By^htine influence intioduced by the generals 

From the death of John VIII. (882} to the accession of the German 
Pope Clement (1046), the city went through a period of anarchy It 
uas Christian Rome's darkest night. Thc centuries from 1046-1305 
(the accession of Clement V.) saw the first Roman artistic Renaissance. 
They were the flower of the Middle Ages, and in Roman Art they were 
the centuries of the Mamiorarii. 

Finally, the fourteenth century (1305-1417. the election of 
■ art in \.) was a penod of war and plague, a period of general decay 
all over Europe. It was thc age of the residence of the Popes at 
Avtgnon the age of the so-called Babylonian Giptivity, and thc age of 
the Great Western Schism, It was a time when Rome nearly went to 
complete decay ; and yet, as we shall see, for the purposes of this paper 

it was an important period as it witnessed a great revival iu interest in 
portraits. 
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mat we have already said about the forty portraits in the cloister 
of the monastery of St. Paul, covers the story of the Popes as far as 
their portraiture is concerned during its first two periods. 1 timing to 
its third (41^522), during which ancient Rome suffered and died, we 
find that, despite the terrible times, St. Paul's and its decoration con¬ 
tinually engaged the attention of the Popes. Evidence has already been 
given to show that, despite all the terror caused by the ravages of Attila's 
dreaded Huns, the basilica was decorated by Pope Leo, the Great. 
Symmachus (f 514) followed his example ; and, according to his 
biographer, not only renewed its apse, but adorned a portion of the 
basilica with paintings. 1 No doubt part of his work consisted in 
continuing its series of papal portraits. He is in fact credited with hat ing 
added the ten portraits from that of Pope Zosimus, the successor of 
Innocent L, to that of his own predecessor, Anastasius IT. Of these 
paintings we have only the copies made by order of Cardinal Barbedni : 
and the inferiority, compared to the originals, of the copies made of the 
Popes from Urban I. to Innocent 1 ., permits us to inter that these are 
also inferior. Rut if they do not serve to give us a trustworthy idea of 
the features of the Popes in this age, they certainly are of use to tell us 
something of their vestments. They inform us that the ecclesiastical 
pallium came, into use at the beginning of this period, bor we see that, 
commencing with Symmachus himself, the Pont ids of this period an 
depicted as wearing, in place of the philosopher s pallium, a tunic and 
other pontifical vestments, with the ecclesiastical pallium above them. 

These conclusions can also be drawn from a copy of the portrait of 
Pope Simplicius (46^4^3) preserved by Ciaeconius.* From the Liber 
Poniijicalis (i. 249), we know that that Pontiff built ■ the basilica of the 
blessed martyr Bibiana/ and that one of the lost mosaics of Rome is 
the one with which he adorned the apse of his new church. When in 
course of time the mosaic became damaged, we are told by t lacconms 
that the portrait (imago) of the Pope, who as usual was represented on 
his mosaic, was restored in colour. Of this Ciacconius gives a coloured 
drawing, showing the full figure of the Pope wearing a plain tiara, a 
pallium marked with crosses, and a chasuble which looks quite Gothic. 

1 Uh. Pont, i* 162, * Et post confessionem picturam ornavit/ 

* Cod , Vat. 54D7, f. 73 or 108. 
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The next or fourth period of papal history, the age of the Byzantine 
occupation of Rome; of the Iconoclast persecution ; of the beginnings 
of the temporal power of the Popes; of the foundation of papal Rome, 
and of the brief TarnUngian Renaissance, was an important one in the 
history of Roman art. During this epoch Rome was for about two 
hundred years, nominally at feast, governed by Byzantine Dukes, and 
so came under the artistic influence of Constantinople; and even after 
the cessation of any effective control over it by the Basileus by the 
Bosphorus, and the advent of the civil authority of the Roman Pontiffs, 
Byzantine artistic influence was kept up by the monks and others who 
fled thither to avoid the persecution of the Iconoclast Emperors. The 
remains of the historic literature and art of this period of Byzantine 
influence which have survived, furnish us with direct evidence that the 
Popes of that age caused portraits of themselves to be executed in various 
materials. We read, for instance, that Pope Agapitus (c. 535) p| qC ed a 
likeness of himself in a library which he had built’ ; and that the portrait 
of Leo IV {*47-56) was woven into countless textile fabrics from the 
looms of Egypt ^nd Syria. 2 The inscription below the apsidal mosaic 
in the basilica of St. Agnes erected by Honorius I. (625-39) J tells us how 
he may be recognised in the mosaic by his vestments and the model 0/ 
the church which he holds in his hands (factis),* To this day, too. are 
preserved the originals or copies of mosaics or frescoes in which are to be 
seen contemporary portraits of Felix IV. (526-30)/ a mosaic in the 
1 fmrch of SS r losmas and Damian ; Pdagius II, (578-90), a mosaic in 
that of SL Lawrence out sided he-walls (Plate XX. 1) ; Honorius I. 
(025-39), a mosaic in l he church of St T Agnes out side-the walls ; John IV 
(640-2) and Theodore (642-9), a mosaic in the chapel of S. Venanzio 
in the Baptistery of the Lateran ; John VII. (705-8), a mosaic in the 


1 Lib. Pont. i, jag. 

< 1 Obtulic vej a 4 cum chxysodave m quibu* ipse pmcsij] depots,3.‘ n>. ii „ 

/ T,\7' ' a o'rr S "v V '‘" S ‘"’™ MliSSiUj : ‘ atmi 

p. III. LI. p. 114 /or tus portrait in moaaw. 

* ‘ Veatibus ct facets signautur iilius ura 

Lncet ct aspect!u lucida corda gt-rens. — Ap. j, p. 3IJr 

* {Cod. Vtji. 5409 L n) gives at copy of a portrait of Felix IV fr.--.rr, ti 

cemetery of St, botes f« Cnctrt But see note belovr about this cemetery ' Th! 
CO| T lhe J 1 I 1 * m ttl a nimbiih, as bare- Flouted and bearded. anit With a gtn ne 

rather «Y*r* fare. Hil vestmaja arc tike of thaw in the portrait Of Boniface I V. WT£ 
same plate, a reproduction of which we give. ™ 
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Vatican crypts; 1 Zacharius (741-52). (Fig- 4 - 1). P aul (757^8). and 
Hadrian I. (772-95). frescoes in the comparatively recently discovered 
ancient church of Sta. Maria Antiqua ; Leo III. (795-816), a completely 
restored mosaic of the Lateran triclinium, but of which copies in its 
original state have been preserved,* in a lost mosaic once in the church 
of Sta. Susanna ad duas domos, of which also a copy has been pre¬ 
served 5 ; and in a fresco in the portico of the church of SS. Vincenzo 
e Anastasio, of winch a copy was made in 1630 ; 4 Paschal I. (S17-24), 
mosaics in Sta. Maria in Domnica, Sta. Prassede, and Sta. Cecilia (Fig. 5); 



1.—Zachary. — Leo IV. 

Fig. 4.—Papal portraits in Fresco. 


Gregory IV. (827-44), a mosaic in St. Mark’s 6 (Plate XIV.); Leo IV 
(847-55), a fresco in San Clemente * (Fig. 4. 2). 


» CL E. MUntx, * L'oratoire da Pape Jean VII.* p. 145 A- ap. Revue Archlohvqu*. 
Sept. 1877. lie points out that the drawing given by Ciampini, De Sacr . /Edific. PI. XXIII. 
showing the remains of the mosaic of John's chapel is inaccurate—' unc gravure informe.' 

* By Ciampini. Vet. Mom. ii. Plate XL. and by others. See Plate XIX. 1. 

» By Ciampini. ib. Plate XLII. CL Cod. Barb. Lat. n. 2062!. 62. Leo had been 
ordained priest in that Church. He renewed the Church * cum absida dc musivo.' 
L.P. ii. p. 3. See Plate XX. 3. 

« Cf. Cod. Barb. Lat. 4402. A rude copy on f. 36 gives the figure of Leo III. several 
times, but on too small a scale to be of any use as a portrait. His figure on L 47 is of more 
value. It shows a beardless young man wearing a tiara with one crown, but without a 
pallium. His vestments are wrongly drawn. 

* There is an excellent illustration of this mosaic in Dengcl and Egger’s Der Palazxo 


di Venezia in Rom, Vienna, 1909. 

• The portrait we give of Gregory- I. (590-^04) “ merely a reconstruction by Professor 
Wuscher-Becchi from the elaborate description given by his biographer. John the Deacon. 
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Examining these portraits which stretch over a period of three and 
a half centuries, Ve cannot see that they furnish any evidence of any 
regular improvement or steady decline in their delineation. As far as 
the evidence of the mosaics alone is concerned, there is ceitainly all the 
difference in the world between the beautiful one in the church of 
SS. Cosmas and Damian, justly reckoned one of the finest in Rome, 
which gives us the features of Felix IV., and the poor one in St. Mark's, * 
(the last made before the Gregorian Renaissance in the eleventh century) 



Fig- j.—Mosaic portraits ok Paschal I. 

,. i 

which presents us with the face of Gregory IV. The figure of Felix is 

Lib. iv. c. 3-4. Speaking of Gregory’s portrait, the Deacon said : * In absidula post 
fratrum ct-llarium Gregorius ejusdem artificis magisterio in rota gypsea ostenditor,' i.t. on 
a cliprus of stucco (I-ig. 6). It appears that towards the end of the sixteenth century, Don 
Angelo Rocca made an effort to reconstruct in the Church of S. Saba this fresco and others 
painted by order of St. Gregory ; but he did nothing more than copy a previous effort 
made in the twelfth or thirteenth century by an unskilled artist, a. * Le memorie di 
S. Gregorio * cited above. Worthy of more minute attention is the miniature of Gregory 
on the * diptych of Boethius.’ an ivory of the second half of the seventh century. See the 
coloured plate ap. VVilpert. RCmittke Mosaikeu, iv. Plate 297. We also give a copy of the 
portrait of Boniface IV. (607-13) made by Ciacconius (Cod. Vat. 5407, f. 12) * from a’picture 
in the cemetery*' round about the Church of St. Nicholas ’in carcere Tulliano’ (Plate 
XX. 2). The original of this copy, however, may not be contemporary*: for. although 
the Church was probably built loug before, it is mentioned for the first time only in 
connection with Urban II. (1088-99). Cf. Lib. Pont. ii. 294-3. For good copies of the 
portraits of John VII. Paschal I. and Leo IV. see Griineiscn, Lt Portrait, p. 79. In Munich 
(Cod. Lot. Monac. 156, f. 28) is a copy of a contemporary portrait of Stephen (IV.) V. 
816-7, with a square nimbus which O. Panvinio sent there. Cf. Hartig in note below. 
P 3 * 4 - 
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natural and graceful, the fate with its white hair and beard most pleasing. 
It is true the present figure is onl\ a restoration by Alexander VIL, but 
as the restoration was made from a copy of the original, we can gather 
from it ' in all probability ... a fair notion of what the original looked 
like/ 1 Tin figure of Gregory IV. on the other hand, perched on a little 
stand, Is stiff,, and its drapery is awkwardly arranged, though the face 
is distinctly natural. If then, the difference between the sixth century 
mosaic of Felix IY + and the ninth century one of Gregory is considerable. 


Fig. &. — Rico jfwraucTiiD portrait of tinean-sv I , tjiii Cklat. 
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srj too, but to a lesser degree, is there a difference in favour of the seventh 
century figures of Honor!us I. and John 1V. S as against the ninth century 
figures of Paschal I. If, however, we turn to fresco, we find that 
remarkably fine work was done as late as the second half of the eighth 
ccntnry. The discoveries in the church of Sta. Maria Antiqua were a 
revelation in every sense ; and it is only necessary to turn over the 
illustrated pages of Griineisen’s magnificent volume on that church to 
be convinced of the excellence of most of the frescoes in it. From the 

1 Morey, Lott mosaics a rid jtiscoci of Home, p, 37. CL p, 2. 
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illustrations he gives, 1 it is clear that the portrait of Pope Zacharias, 
which was painted in his lifetime, is one of the most life-like that was 
executed in the early middle ages. 

Unable, wit hin the limits of this paper, to treat with any detail the 
various portraits even of this church, we will simply note that the very 
faded papal figure with a square nimbus,* which Griindsen says is 
probably that of that ' servant of Mary/ John VII.„ can only by a flight 
of imagination to which we are not equal be said to offer 'a striking 
resemblance (anafagie) with the mosaic portrait of him preserved in 
the Vatican Crypt/ 3 To us this latter suggests an amiable, pious, 
rather weak person who has his head on one side. When Sta. Maria 
Antique was discovered some twenty years ago, the pictures of the apse 
were in a very decayed state, but it was possible just to see the figure of 
Pope Paul I. (757-67) with the square nimbus round the head. 4 Similarly 
with regard to the last of the Popes whose contemporary likeness was 
found in the ancient basilica, namely, Hadrian I. (772-95). His broad 
face is but faintly visible. 5 

After the death of the strong Pope, John VIIL, there set in Rome's 
dark night. For a century and a half (882-1046) to the accession of 
( lenient II., the first of a succession of German Popes, there was feudal 
anarchy in the City of Rome. The chiefs of its noble families lorded it 
over priest and people, and in some few cases their unworthy offspring 
were placed by force even in the chair of Peter. Yet during this sorry 
age, when even written records almost fail us, the hand of the artist was 
not quite palsied.* It was during this period of distress that Sergius III. 
(f 911) rebuilt the Lateran basilica, and adorned it with frescoes; 7 and 
that John XV, (985-^996) decorated with paintings the Oratory of 

* See iiJso tile i UuStrat ions in his /> jtMttwir. p. 79. He Supplier two specimens of the 
portrait of Zacharia* in his Sir. Marie Antique, pltuwhe icon , Cl, XXXVII. and LXXIX,. the 
kilter being of the head alone. 

1 Ste- Marie,, Fir. 108. p. 147. 

* The opinion of Ch. Diehl. Dam f Orient Byzantin. p. 195, 

* Griinei^n, /.£, p. 53, n. 1 and Fig, rog, p, T49, 

1 A cotoured illustration of the fresco showing this Pope is Riven in vol. iv. PI. 145 of 
J Wilpert's splendid wort : JJie R& mite ken MoSaikfH MaUrem, Freiburg-in-Brendan, 

tptG. 

1 Cf- -Mann, £iu« of the Fopes, iv, iT- 

T Joan. I>taq, IV rcc^J- I-Ot. C. 17, Hi* work Of decoration was, continued by his 
successor, John X- 
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Sta, Maria in Gradibus. 1 It was also during the same epoch that we saw 
Pope Fomtosus painting in St. Peter's portraits of hhrfcelf and of his 
predecessors, 8 

If, unhappily, the portrait of the church restorer, Formosus, 4 s lost, 
there are extant of the Popes of this period, copies of contemporary 
portraits of John XII, {955-64), and John XIII, (965-72). sumamed the 
Good. The copy of that of John XII. has been preserved by Grimaldi, 2 
and, if accurate, is of no little historical value, as it tends to show that 
John XII. was not a mere youth of eighteen when he was elected Pope. 
Grimaldi gives us two pictures of John XIL In one he is shown being 
clothed with " the great mantle' {Fig. 7), 4 and in the other he is shown in 
a procession under a canopy giving his blessing. In both he is represented 
as a man of so mature an age that he could not have been elected Pope 
when he was only eighteen; for on that supposition he died when only 
twenty-seven. John XIIL, the Good, was buried in St. Paul’s in a 
tomb made during his lifetime and placed between the first column 
and the Porta Sancta near the entrance. His epitaph is still preserved 
in the adjoining monastery. The tomb, however, has perished, but lire 
fresco that, we will not say, adorned, but accompanied it, was copied 
before its destruction. The illustration which we give of the copy show's 
that John XIIL, if the rude fresco (or its copy) did not belie him, was, 
to say the least, a man of full habit of body [Plate XIX. 2)* s Passing 
over, because not contemporary, the fascinating Register of Tivoli * 
where are given coloured figures of certain, tenth century' Popes which 
are interesting for their costume, we continue our course down the ages, 
■il'rhe next period (1046-1305) of the long story of the Popes for which 
we would discuss the materials that existed for the composition of their 
portraits in old St. Paul's, was a distinctly important one in the history 
of art in general, but particularly of Roman art. It was the age in which 
there was everywhere in the West that great outburst of ecclesiastical 
architecture of which contemporaries speak with such lawful pride. 7 

] Lib. Pont. Li, 335. 

* See also Grimaldi, Cod. Barb. La!. 2753. L 106 ft, 

3 C<?4r Barb. Lat. 3733, toL 50, Cf. Mjmn.T.c. iv. 244. 

* Cf. Mann. I/, and 1. tS, and Laurf, Le Latran, p. 141 f, 

1 Cad. Barb. La!. 4406, L 141 ; Lib. Pont. ii. 254. 

1 L. Bruzza, Iicgcsta delie chiese di Tivoli, Home, j&So. 

■ Cf. R, Gtaln-T, Hitt, iii, f. 4 ; anti Ctrhuh of Kcichtrspqrg, Lib. dc corrupt- cedes, 
slaiu. n. 52. 
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It was the age in which sculpture, 1 after a hibernation of many centuries, 
not merely awoke, but achieved triumphs still unsurpassed in the domain 
of foliage and decorative detail, and even in tliat of the draped human 
figure. It was in Rome the age of the Roman Marmorarii, the so-called 
Cosmati. those artists who, working specially in coloured marbles, were 
at once decorators, mosaicists, sculptors and architects. It was in Rome, 
too, during this period that, especially under the guidance of Pietro 
t'avalliid, there took place that revival of the art of painting which 
subsequently enabled Florence to acquire undying fame in the story of 
art. 1 It was, particularly through the art of Rome, the age of Italy's 
first artistic Renaissance. 

With the progress in Rome of this great development of art we may 
be sure that papal portraiture did not suffer. Written documents and 
extant remains prove that contemporary portraits of the Popes were 
executed in fresco, in increasingly beautiful mosaic, and in sculptured 
marble. 

White several of the Pontiffs of this realty artistic age caused more 
or less extended series of portraits of their predecessors to be painted, a 
number of existing contemporary works of art bring before us the face 
and form of a very large proportion of these Pontiffs themselves. 

On the dose of the " investiture f struggles, by the Concordat of 
Worms (1x22), Callistus II. employed such art as his age then possessed 
to commemorate it. "He first ordered to be attached to the Lateran 
palace a chapel and an audience chamber, and then proceeded to adorn 
them. The decoration of the former was completed by the antipope, 
Anacletus II., and in the conch of the apse was to be seen a fresco 
exhibiting two Popes with circular nimbuses standing one on each side 
of a seated figure of the Blessed Virgin with her Child. At her feet were 
the kneeling figures of two other Popes, The square nimbuses that 
surround their heads, names by their sides and inscriptions have enabled 
them in our days to be correctly identified as Callistus 11 . and Anadetus II, 

' Apparently no figure sculpture of any importance was executed in Home (mm the 
■decline of Roman sculpture to Lhe days of GugLielmo da Modena ifi the twelfth century — 
the artii-t to whom are assigned Ihe figures on the facade of Modena Cathedral. 

* Mr. $. LothiOp , 1 Pietro Cavaliici ' in the d/ the ArtUritan Academy i» /?«_ 

l^lS, justly calls CavaJlmi the most important figure of a school of artists which included 
the Cosmati, Filippo Russula, and Jacoba Torriti. 
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Below this group was a row of eight Popes, each with a circular nimbus, 
Among them were the six immediate predecessors of CaUistus* all of whom 
had been engaged in the 11 investiture ' dispute. Unfortunately, this 
most interesting fresco has been destroyed, and only copies of it are 
extant. As far, however, as pontifical portraits ate concerned, it was, to 
judge by the criticisms of Grimaldi, who save it, of no great value, as, 
according 10 him, the style in which they were executed was very poor 
Still, from the copies of it which we possess by Gacconius and Grimaldi, j 
we not Only see well from the full length figures the vestments of tin- 
Popes, how they wore a tiara with one crown, the pallium in its present 
shape, apparels on their albs r and shoes without as yet crosses upon them 
but we can at least discern the comparative youth of the antipope, 
AnacletusA 3 n his newly built audience chamber, Callistus depleted 
the recent victories of the legitimate Popes over the imperial antipope>. 
He shewed Alexander IL triumphing over the anripope Cadalus: 
Gregory II. , Victor III. and Urban II, over Guibert of Ravenna ; 
Paschal II, over Albert. Maginulf, and Tbeodoric; and himself over 
Bourdin. Of these frescoes, too, we have only copies preserved by 
Rasponi. 3 But, whether his copies are inferior or not to their originals, 
they arc certainly worthless for purposes of portraiture, as the various 
faces are practically exactly alike. 

Another Pope who during this epoch ordered portraits of his 
predecessors to be painted, was, its we have already stated more than 
once, the Orsini Pope, Nicholas III, Of his work in that particular 
enough has already been said. It only remains to add that his own 
beardless face, depicted probably by the great Roman master, Pietro 
Cavallini, may still be seen in the Sancta Sanctorum chapel which he 
renewed. The two paintings in the tympanum above the altar show 
the offering of the new chapel to SS, Peter and Paul, and through them 
to the Saviour. On the left are the erect figures of the Apostles, and 
kneeling between them is the Pope with what appears to be a model of 
the church in his hand. 4 

1 Cod. Vat, 5407 ; and Cod. Both. Lai . n. 442,1. 

1 Cl. c. B. tic Ro^i, Esomt dill' imagine dt f ffbam IL Rome, lS3l, and Muniz, 
Rttkt-rckts sur Igs MSS- d* /- Grimaldi, p. J54, Paris, 1877 ; Lib. Pant. it. 323, n, 22, and 
Morey, Lost mosaics, p, 63 ff- ; Latter, L* Lairan . p. Ifij ft, 

* Lis basilica ft pairiarthio Latttaninsi, pp. 283 and. 391. Cf. Lib. Pont. ii. 37S f. 

4 tiiisar. II Sane la SawidrMJ*, p. 47, Hum?, I9O7. CL PlolemV of Lucca. Hist, nclfs. 
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Turning now to those Poj^s who, as far as we know, have ordered 
only portraits of themselves to he made, we may begin with Innocent 11. 



Fig, y.—E lgemUs ill. 

(Frtim the Bollaxidfcts:, after CavaJieri.) 

(1130-43). This second successor of Callistus II. Imitated him both 

]. xxviii. c. $n, where he says that Nicholas rebuilt the ?r r S- 1 nc in superior* parte tcstudJnii 
pittads . . , oraata fundari jufl&il/ Wilpert, Die Bimisehm Mosaikgn, i. p. iSj, t ig. 57, 
gives ati tllustrntkra of the fresco beneath the right door of the reliquary, which, rather 
faintly certainly, shows Nicholas Ilf. bringing back the relics to the Sancta Sanctorum on 
che completion of his repairs. 
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in adding to the Lateran palace two fresh rooms, 1 and in ornamenting 
one of them at least with historical frescoes. These latter were seen 
by Panvinio in the sixteenth century, and were connected with the 
coronation of the Emperor Lothaire II. at St. John Lateran. They 
depicted among other events his being received and embraced by the 
Pope,* and the coronation itself. 8 We need not pause to consider if the 
copy which Rasponi has preserved of one of these frescoes is of more 
value than the others just spoken of, but may perhaps conclude, from the 
mosaic with which Innocent filled the apse of Sta. Maria in Trastevere, 
that he wore a beard, was rather old, and was short and thick-set. 4 
Of Innocent’s third successor, namely, Eugenius III., we give a portrait 
which the Bollandists took from the series of Cavalieri. It reveals, 
as we should expect from our knowledge of his life, an ascetic face, 
and is believed to be authentic — for one reason because he is depicted 
not in the customary pontifical garb but with the robe and cowl which 
he had worn as a Cistercian (Fig. 9). 

Some forty years after the death of Eugenius (f 1153)* there 
succeeded to the pontifical throne Celestine III. whose portrait frequently 
occurs among the miniatures of the original manuscript of his contem¬ 
porary’, Peter of Eboli. 

The figure in high relief on the left wing of the bronze doors of the 
Oratory' of St. John the Evangelist in the Lateran Baptistery—made 
in the fifth year of Celestine's Pontificate by Cencius Camerarius—was 
long famous as a portrait of Celestine and is given here (Fig. 10) on that 
account. This figure, however, is now’ generally thought to be allegorical 
and to represent the Church. 4 

1 Lib. Pont. ii. 384. Fig. 8 shows the features of Lucius III. (1181-3). 

* A copy of this may be seen in Kasponi. ioc. cit. p. 391. 

* Cf. Chron. ng. Coion. an. 1156. and Panvinio, De basilica Lat. ap. Laucr, U palais 
dr l.atran, pp. 47S-9. 

« This mosaic is often reproduced. It may be seen, e.g . ap. Bertaux, Home. i. p. 67, 
Paris, 1916. In the contemporary mosaic of the facade of Sta. Maria in Trastevere both 
Innocent II. and Eugenius III. are depicted kneeling at the feet of the Blessed Virgin. 
Cf. J. B. de Rossi, .\fusaici Cristiani delle Ckiete di Roma, Rome, 1899. 

» Ciampini. Vet. mon. i. p. 239. The figure is clad in a tunic which reaches to the feet, 
and in a chasuble of the ancient pattern, i.t. round and completely closed except for an 
opening for the head. The kind of hood which rests immediately upon the head i* 
believed by Ciampini to be that distinctively papal vestment known as the Jan non. which 
in the portraits in St. Paul's is depicted for the first time on the tigure of Pius X. But 
neither in the time of Celestine III. nor at any other was a Pope ever represented in this 
attire. By some this figure has been interpreted to be the Blessed \ irgin Mary. 
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Down to the end of the epoch under consideration, Cdestine III, 
had nineteen successors, and there is evidence that portraits of all of 
them once existed. Indeed, of far the greater number of them the 
portraits or copies of them or both still exist. We have the likeness in 
mosaic of Innocent IIP, 1 Hnnorius III.,2 Gregory IX., 3 and Nicholas IV,: 1 



] to, 1 1.—Mosaic FostraAir qf H on 0 ruts III. 
is thk Apsr: of H.. Paul’s, 

i'IS. It>-—” ALLESajlICAL FiSurf, PERHAPS 
KtpitisitffTiKC tut Church. 



and in fresco of Innocent ill., 5, Hunarms 111., 9 Gregory IX., fi Innocent IV. 7 

3 Preserved from the mosaic hi- erected in the apse of Old St. Peter's 
1 In the apse of St. Paul's (Fig. I l}and in the quaint little mtjsnic of the frieie of S. 
Lawnmcu Outside-the-walls {Plate XXI,). 

1 Preserved from the mosaic with which he adorned the facade of old St, Peter's. 
See Plates XX. 5 and XXl. 

* In the apsidal mosaic of St. John, Liltcran. anti also in the spFndid One hv (acono 
rurritl in St. Mary Major's, 

* Ih the monastery at Subiaco (Fig. ij), 

* W* pive n copy of this frftsOO that once existed ' ad fores h of the old church of Sta. 
Bibiana £PJate XX, 4}. The copy is preserved in Cod Vat, n. 5407, f, 56 or 104, A carious 
portrait of the same Pope i* to be seen in the Cod. tiarL. f.al r n, 4433, f, r (a smaller copy 
Of the same is given on L 7). It Shows the Pope kneeling at the feet'of a crucifix, and the 
words ; * Fr. Jacob, <d- Pniari. (PenilentiarnKi et. Cappellan.' 

7 At the back of the numb of his nephew Cardinal William Fiescbt in the basilica of 
St. Lawrence mitside-ttie-walls (Plate XV ). 
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Innocent V.. Nicholas HI.. 1 Boniface VIII..* and Benedict XI. With 
regard to the portrait of the last-named Pontiff, it is stated by Vasari 3 
that it was painted on the wall of the Chapter-house of S. Maria Novella 



Fio. 12— Innocent III., from a Fresco in the Sacro Sfeco at Subiaco. 

by Simone Martini, from a likeness given him by Giotto. It is a fact 

1 In the chapel known as the Sancta Sanctorum. 

* The famous one by Giotto now on a pillar in St. John Lateran ; anti one by Amb. 
Lorcnzetti in Siena—Venturi. Storia dell’Arte. v. 697 ff.; and in the Church dellTncoronata 
at Naples, and in the church of S. Lorenzo Maggiorc by Simone Martini. CL tb. y. 395 - 

* Ed. Milanesi, i. p. 559- 
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that in the Chapter-house on the wall on the right between portraits of 
Philip le Bel agd Cardinal Nicola di Prato there is a portrait of Pope 
Benedict XI. (Plate XXII.). But it appears that it was the work of 
Andrea Bonaiuti ( 134 3~77) commonly called Andrew of Florence.* In 
lasaii 2 we read that Fra Angelico in the convent of S. Marco in 
Florence painted a ' Dominican tree,' and that one of the medallions on 
one of the branches thereof is a portrait of Benedict XI. which he had 
copied from a likeness which one of his brother friars had procured from 
some quarter. It is on the same tree that is to be seen, procured in the 
same way, the portrait of Innocent V. 

When speaking just now of Andrew of Florence and his splendid 
frescoes in the chapter-house (the so-called ‘ cappellone degli Spagnuoli') 
of Sta. Maria Novella, we made no mention of the other papal portrait 
on the left or west side of the chapel. This was for the simple reason 
that it is not known to whom it is to be referred. According to Venturi, 3 
it should be assigned to Innocent IV., but. according to Ferretti to 
Gregory IX. 


In sculptured marble, as recumbent figures on tombs or as erect 
statues, we have portraits of Clement IV. (tomb at Viterbo) ; Gregory X. 
(tomb and statues at Arezzo); Hadrian V. (tomb at Viterbo by Arnolfo 
di Cambio); John XXI. (tomb at Viterbo) ; 4 Honorius IV. (tomb in the 
church of Aracceli, also the work of Arnolfo) 3 ; Boniface VIII. (tomb 


, 0rmCd by the Dominican ' Father L * Ferretti, a distinguished art critic 
°,“ ° mvc f ** tors who ma >- ^ misled by that tiresome author. Vasan 

! ather PcrTctti luis landly made various researches for me so that I am in a position to sav 
that whether the following portraits ever existed or not. they are no longer extant • 
t.regory IX- and Innocent IV. by Spinello (i. 686. 681. ed. Milanesi) • Celestine IV a „d 

tiVrnrnnrj] whkht^ ILT* vJ, 3 ? sa >? werc the work of Buonamico Buftalmacco'from 
hkenesst-. uhich he had received from his roaster. Andrea Tafi ; Alexander IV. port ruts 

b> both the last named artists at Pisa and in old St. Peter's (i. 511) ; Nicholas IV bv 
(“• 50 ; Clemen. V. by Giot.o (i. 387); Cement Uh- OreaenTu to.p 
ii ms y * nd .**“ «W Kr. Angelico b ejd to have made of 

, w S i,^ T C ° *\ t I lCSO,e 539 ); indeed, in Del Mighere's Guide to Florence it is said 

^ . vtTt /.TV W T WhitCWaShed Uhtn th * Dorainicans ~me to St'. Mark's 
a! Tad f co Bartol, ln S. Agostino at Arezxo (ii. 38); Urban VI. by F. Train! 

I, i t * cxandcr y- b >- Lorenzo di Bicci which was at one time in the door • del 
Martello of Sta. Croce in Florence (ii. 51). 

* ii. 507-8, ed. Milancsi, as always. 

* Sloria dell’ Arte It. v. 806. 

4 Grimaldi • «Jpy. Corf. Barb. Lat., n. 4406, of a fresco in the nave of old St Paul's 
shows the face of this Pope, but on too small a scale to be of any use as a portrait. 

See Plate XX., 6, from a statue that once stood above the tomb. 
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by (he same artist m the Vatican crypt, and various statues in the same 
place, and elsewhere); and Benedict XL (tomb at Penypa by Giovanni 
Pisano). 1 0 ! t he recumbent figures those of Gregory X. and Boniface VIII. 
are i he most important. That of the former, said to be by Margaritone, 
is an exceptionally line piece of work ; and contemplation of its 
impressive face serves to deepen our feelings of respect for the saintly 
Pope who had so much at heart the glory of God, and who had the 
pleasure of seeing the East and the Vest once again ecclesiastically 
united. 5 

Contemplating the calm and beautiful, though firm, features which 
we see not merely on the figure on the tomb of Boniface VI 11 ., but also 
on the other numerous statues and frescoes of him that have survived 
to this day, one cannot suppress the feeling which at once arises, that, 
whatever may have been the outward character of some of hU acts, they 
must in the main have been the outcome of a lofty motive. Of the 
other sepulchral monuments a brief mention must be made of the tomb 
and figure of Hadrian V. With its excellent proportions and harmonious 
colouring, it is perhaps the finest of all the Cosmati tombs, and the figure 
beneath its noble canopy is well cut, showing small regular features in 
calm repose, 3 

A few of the portraits of the Popes of this age have been delicately 
traced in minia ture, and even delineated by the needle. On the Ascoli 
cope, the adventures of w r hich in recent years brought it so strongly tc 
the public notice, we see the faces of four successive Popes from 
Innocent IV. to Clement IV. But a glance at the Lovely features given 
them is enough to show that they are merely the outcome of the 
imagination of some pious nun,* Just alluding to other existing con¬ 
temporary miniatures of Innocent III., and Innocent IV., as too small 
to be of much account as portraits, we would call attention to the 
beautiful and striking miniature of Celestine V, which h to be found in 

1 Venturi, however. S fori a d*Arit, assigns this fine monument to Niccola anti Meo di 
Nuto. ' 

1 On the question of the sculptor ot this and the other statues of Gregory X- at Arena, 
see the recent work of A- del %'ita in his It Dwomo d 1 A re no. p. zz U. See also the c Kcllcnl 
illQ^trations of the tomb, etc,, there ^iven. 

1 Cf. C. Pinti, I principal! mun. di Vitrfba. p. Ijl. Viterbo, lgi6. 

* They may be studied in the illnstmions given by E. Bcrtaux, " Trfeor* d'Egiises. 
Ascoli Piceno;' ap. Melanges d'arektGl., 1897, |>. 77 ff. 
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the Capitular archives of the Vatican, and of which Vincenzo de 
Bartholomaeis has given a reproduction. 1 The shaggy bearded grave 
face of the hermit Pope is well brought out. 

Lastly, the engraver has, it is believed, preserved for us a likeness 
of a Pope that is now lost. Prom Cavalieri the Bollandists give a portrait 
of the Dominican Pope Innocent V. which they believe to have been 
copied by him from a contemporary painting, probably in Sta. Maria 
sopra Minerva, or in Sta. Sabina. They were led to this belief by the 
monkish garb and especially by the large hood which the Pope is depicted 
as wearing. The hood is like that seen in old portraits of St. Dominic, 
which is larger than that now worn by his followers. 1 

As for the two remaining Popes (Celestinc IV. and Martin IV.), out 
of the nineteen successors of Celestine III., we have to confess to failure 
to find any existing contemporary portraits of them. According to 
Vasari, 3 indeed, Buonamico Buffalmacco painted a portrait of the former 
after a drawing he had received from his master, Andrea Tafi. 
Unfortunately, however, it is not now to be found, nor is the tomb of 
Martin IV. by Giovanni Pisano. Were it extant it would no doubt 
have furnished us with his marble effigy. 4 

There now only remain for discussion the poi traits of the Popes 
during the * Babylonian Captivity,* i.e., during the period of their residence 
at Avignon, and during the Great Schism of the West. When the Popes 
were almost forced by the turbulence of the Romans to leave their City on 
t he Tiber, and to take up their abode by the Rhone, art also abandoned the 
Internal City, and followed them to Avignon. Thus deserted by art and 
by the Popes, Rome well nigh completely withered away like the fig-tree 
cursed by our Lord. In fact, speaking generally, the whole of the 
fourteenth century was a disastrous epoch not merely for Rome but 
for all Europe. The terrible wars between England and France, and 
the great plagues blasted the face of the country and lowered the 
intellectual level of Europe, especially in the West. There was not. 


1 In his edition of the Cronaca di Buccio di RanaUo, opp. p 6 a Rome 1007 

* Propylaeum ad Acta SS. JVfflii. pars Papebrochii. p. 105. 

* »■ P- 337 - 


* Marrott ‘. pit- P*rug. p. 21. But O. Panvinio was able to send to Fujrcer a 
copy^ol an authentic portrait.. Cod. Lat. Mo»ac. 158 f. 56. a. Hartig in note below. 
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however, an absolutely universal decline in every branch of an and 
literature. Among the arts there was a great development of portraiture. 
When Vasari, in his Life of Giotto, tells us that that artist introduced 
J the practice of making good portraits of living persons, a thing which 



Fig. 13.— tiKBAPi V: 

[93013 

[ Ftoin si <1 rawing in the Ihil Fozzo Collection at Windsor. 

By permission of His Majesty the King ) 

had not been in use for more than two hundred years,' there may be 
exaggeration, but with the impetus which Giotto admittedly gave to art 
in general, he awoke a deepened interest in portrait painting. There 
arose a general desire to see and to possess portraits of well-known 
people, and so Petrarch tells us of one of his admirers at Bergamo who 
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had ' his arms, name and portrait ' in every coiner ot his house. 1 The 
portraits of Biased Urban V. (1362-70) were found painted ‘ not only 
in the greater part of all the churches of Rome, but in many others all 
over Christendom,' 2 which helps to explain the fact that in the famous 
Dal Pozzo collection of drawings at Windsor there are three copies of 
portraits of Urban (Fig. 13). Vasari's biographies are full of examples ot 
artists taking sketches of celebrities, and 
giving them to their pupils; and it 
became from this period onwards a very 
common practice with painters (we have 
already seen examples of it) to insert 
in their historical or allegorical paint¬ 
ings when they wished to introduce a 
Pope, authentic portraits of contem¬ 
porary Pontiffs. Raphael, for instance, 
to take an example from a later period, 
introduced Julius II. into his * Expul¬ 
sion of Heliodorus ’ ; in his * Encounter 
with Attila,’ Leo X. replaces Leo. I.; 
and in his ‘Burning of the Borgo,' 

Leo X. replaces yet another Leo, 
namely Leo IV. Finally, one of the 
very earliest, if not the earliest, col- Fig. 14.—Gregory xn. 

lectors and publishers of papal por- < From an «g»viag by panvinio.) 
traits, the distinguished antiquarian, 

Onofrio Panvinio, says, on the second page (the pages are not numbered) 
of his book,* that, owing to the revival of the art of painting, the portraits 
of the Popes from the time of Urban VI. w’ere painted from life (ad vivum), 
and in his book copies of them were struck from metal plates (lypis 

1 Epp. Famil. xxi. n. 

1 Alban6s*Chevalier, Acies ancicns. p. 377, ap. Mollat. Etude critique sur Us Vitae 
Pap. Avan. p. 57. 

* XXVII. Pontif. Roman. Elogia et imagines accuratissime ad vivum aeneis typis 
delineatae, Rome, 1568. I owe the use of this book to the courtesy of Dr. T. Ashby, the 
Director of the British School, and I take this opportunity of thanking him and Mrs. A. 
Strong, the assistant Director of the School, for the kind help they have given me in the 
preparation of this paper. Cf. “ Dcs O. Panvinius Sammlung von Papstbildnissen/' by 
O. Hartig. ap. Historisckes Jahrbuch, Munich, 1917, p. 284 ff. Cf. Cod. Barb. Lot., 2738. 
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aeneis). He goes on to observe that portraits existed from Boniface Yll I. 
onwards, and that, if not of the same elegance and perfection as the 
Later ones, they weie good considering ' the condition of the times ' in 
which ihey were produced. He began his own series which he carried 
down to Gregory XIII. (1572-85) with Urban VI., ' because from him 
we have a continuous series of papal portraits painted from life / 1 

In view of this specific statement, and in view of the fact that the 
mosaics of the Popes of the Great Schism in St Paul's resemble for the 
most part-the engravings of Panvinio, it may now be acknowledged 
that the said mosaics are authentic likenesses, not merely from Martin Y., 
but at least from the days of Urban VI, We may, then, without farther 
ado pass on to the Avignon Popes, 

When Panvinin limber asserted that papal portraits existed from 
Boniface VIII, onwards, he certainly chose a good starting-point. The 
number of portraits in marble, in metal, and in fresco of that outstanding 
Pontiff which have come down to us is quite exceptional for that period. 
We have of him marble statues by such masters as Andrea Pisano 3 and 
Arnolfo da Cambio, and frescoes by Giotto and other early masters. 
He was the first Pope in the Middle Ages to whom communities erected 
statues, 1 Plate XXIIL, 1, is taken from the half-figure by Arnolfo da 
Cambio now in the Crypt of the Vatican. But, speaking broadly, we 
are not so well supplied with portraits of his seven successors at Avignon. 
One would have thought that these effigies on their tombs, some of 
which are so imposing, would have furnished U* with speaking Likenesses 
of the great French Popes who so strikingly impressed themselves on 


1 Cf. in the Vatican library. Cod. Barb. Lai. i 73ft of the same author. 

1 Fig. 14 is a reproduction of one of hi* plates, It is different from the one in the 
Munich collection. See Hartfg, p, 512. The Munich copperplate of John XXIII, is, 
after Donatello, lb, p, 313, It can not be said that the mo*u hi of John XXI II, in St. Paul's 
resembles Panvinio's engraving of him. But, as Paovinio's portrait it that of a younger 
man wearing a mitre, he may have taken his likeness from a portrait.made before John 
became Pope. The portrait of Boniface IX. 'which we give (FI. XXII J. + 3) from his seput. 
chral monument resembles that in the cloister of St. Paul's. 

1 At any rate Vasan (3. 483-41 States that the statue of him (' opera di StU gntuditeo 
e mirabilmeute,., coudotta r ), now unfortunately mutilated, ’which has after many wander¬ 
ings found its way into the cathedral of Florence, was made by Pisano at the request 
of the Florentines. Venturi (Stand d'Artc, iv. 153-4) tluit, if it wus not the work of 

Arnolfo, it shows traces of his influence. An engraving of it may- be seen (Plate 3a) in 
L Cicognara, Sbnn delta scalt»ra r 1. Venicr, tSlj. 

* C. Ricci, SanJi cd Artitti, p. z$ I, 
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the soil of Provence. Most unfortunately, however, their recumbent 
figures, like th<^ noble canopies beneath which they rested, have for the 
most part been mutilated either by the Calvinists and revolutionaries or 
by the criminal neglect of those to whose care they were entrusted. The 
figures, indeed, of two of them have been completely destroyed. 1 * 
f The statues of Clement V., the first of the Avignon Popes, have 
fared especially badly. The recumbent figure on his tomD at Uzeste 
has been so damaged that it is quite useless for portrait purposes. Until 
quite recently, however, it was thought that his features could be 
recovered from the statue of him over the door of the north transept ot 
the Cathedral of St. Andrew at Bordeaux. But it has been conclusively 
proved by de Lapouyade that the original head of the statue was 
destroyed during the Revolution, and that another head, too small for 
the neck, has replaced it. 8 It would seem then that we are driven back 
on Cavalieri for a likeness of Clement V., for despite Vasari, it does not 
appear that Giotto ever painted his portrait. It has been thought that 
the engraving of Clement in Cavalieri's work has been taken from a 
genuine picture of him. It gives to the Pope an uncovered, bald, massive 
head with a broad face and somewhat heavy features, but it also gives 
him very unusual vestments, unlike those worn by a Pope, and showing 
no trace of the pallium. It seems then only reasonable to conclude 
that Cavalieri has copied some portrait of Bertrand de Goth painted 
before he became Clement V., perhaps when he was archdeacon of 
Bordeaux. 3 

In a chapel of the cathedral at Avignon there is to be seen a lofty 
Gothic canopy, damaged indeed, but still imposing, over a tomb upon 
which rests a mitred figure. It is not, however, a complete statue of 
John XXII., a Pope great in mind but small in body. As in the case of 
Clement V. the original head of the statue was destroyed, and in this 
instance has been replaced by the head of a bishop taken from some other 
statue. Muntz has called attention to the fact that an indifferent sketch 
of the eighteenth century shows that the original figure was beardless, 4 
and that another sketch shows that the tiara he wore had only two 

1 Cf. E. Milntz in Gazette dts Beaux Arts, 1887. pp. 276-S5 and 367-87. 

* Cl. his * La statue de Clement V.* ap. Revue hist, de Bordeaux, 1912, p. 1 S. 

* Cf. the Bollandists, Propyl ad mens. Mai. Pars Papebrochii, p. 106. 

4 So also does the copy of John’s mosaic at St. Paul’s. 
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crowns. 1 We know, however, the young-looking eager face of John XXI 1 . 
from Ctacconiiis' copy of the mosaic which he placed oyer the portico 
of St, Paul's which he restored and decorated. 2 

In his sepulchral monument and figure in the same cathedral 
Benedict XII. (1334-42) has suffered even worse than his predecessor. 
In Benedict's case neither the monument nor the figure on it are original. 
The form, however, of the original mausoleum is known to us from an 
engraving in the volume of the Eollandists we have frequently quoted, 
and the remains of it* still preserved in the Musec Cal vet at Avignon, 
prove that their design is sufficiently exact. It was the work of John 
Lavenier, or c John of Paris.' 15 The monument now given to Benedict 
is really that of cardinal John of Cros. Similarly from a report of 1689 
we know that the original recumbent figure of Benedict was * of white 
marble, of life-size, clad in pontifical vestments with the pallium and a 
tiara' with three crowns* Rut the figure now to be seen beneath the 
canopy was only made in the last century by a sculptor named Cournot, 4 
To find an authentic effigy of Benedict XII. we must descend into the 
Vatican crypts, and there we shall find a marble half figure. Certainly 
Benedict deserved to have a monument in ST Peter's, for the repairs 
he caused to be executed therein saved the venerable basilica from com- 
plete ruin. Accordingly over the door of the nave a monument with the 
above-mentioned figure was erected in 1341 by Pierre Laurent, the 
Alterariiis of St. Peter's. It was made, as the accompanying inscription 
states, by f Magister Paul of Siena/ who received 1 twenty florins of 
gold' for his work. When the old basilica was destroyed, onlv the 
effigy, which was originally painted in red and gold, was preserved. 
If not a first-class piece of sculpture, it shows us the Poj>e s face such as 
bis biographers have described it, namely, as full, fat and clean-shaven. 
The illustration we give of it will save us from the necessity of further 
'describing it." (Plate XXIII,, 3.} 

1 As the tiara of Benedict XII. has three crowns, perhaps he was the Pope who added 
the third crown to the tiara.. 

1 See Cod. Vat . Lai. 5407, f, 63 or tiS, From, the pose, etc., of his figure, it is clear 
that Cavalicri ha*, taken his portrait 0 1 John XXII. .from this lost mosaic. 
This ii Ode proof that he copied existing models when he could hod them. 

* Cf. Fauron, ‘ Les arts 1 La. cour d'Avi#/ up. Milemgei ifarckeoi. iSSjj, p. too. 

* Miintz, Gantt*. 1SB7, p. 370-1, 

i lb. p, 375. See also Pulresne, £fj Cryptes Vatic. 

* Cf. also p Lc monument de Benoit XU/ ap. NtLt*gtS d'archiot. 1896, p. 393 ff, bp 
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With Clement VI. (1342-52) we come to the most magnificent even 
of the Avignon,Popes, to the chief builder of their great fortress palace. 
He caused his mausoleum to be erected during his lifetime in the 
monastery of Chaise-Dicu where he had been a monk. 1 After his death 
liis body was duly deposited in the Cathedral, but was subsequently 
transferred to the monastery. Unfortunately, however, the canopy was 
destroyed, and the recumbent figure much damaged in the wars of 
religion in 1562. But, apparently, the latter was skilfully restored some 
time afterwards, and now presents to our gaze a beardless refined-looking 
face, beneath a beautiful three-crowned pointed tiara. 

It is a great pity that Orcagna's portrait of Clement no longer 
exists. According to Vasari that distinguished artist painted a fresco 
in the middle of the Church of Sta. Croce, in Florence, on a large wall on 
the right. In it he introduced the portraits of some of his dearest friends 
into his Paradise, while he condemned his enemies to hell. Among the 
elect was to be seen in Vasari's time the portrait in profile of Clement VI.* 
It is believed, however, that in a miniature of the Vatican Archives* there 
lias been preserved a portrait of Clement VI. (Plate XXI.). The book 
in which it is found was dedicated to this Clement, and as it begins with 
a notice of Cement IV., it is thought that in conformity with the ideas 
of the times, the accompanying figure of Clement IV. gave the likeness of 
Clement VI. 

Innocent VI. (1352-62) imitated his predecessor in causing his 
mausoleum to be made during his lifetime. Both its Gothic canopy', 
in the same imposing style as that of John XXII., and the recumbent 
figure beneath it are happily in a fairly good state of preservation. The 

G. Daumot; and Filippini, La scullura net trecento in Roma, p. tot f. and p. 123. Again 
we may note that Cavalieri's engraving is taken from an original, vix. the effigy just 
discussed. 

1 Cf. the Bollandists, l.c. p. 89. •• The body of Clement VI. was transferred to the 
Abbey of Chaise-Dieu (Haute-Loire) in April. X353. A. Hallays gives an illustration of a 
fragment of his tomb in the Musfe Calvet, in his Let vilUs d’Art UUbrts, Avignon, Paris. 
1909. He had originally caused it to be erected in the middle of the monks’ choir, and had 
adorned it with no less than forty-four small statues. Cf. E. D^prez, * Les funcraillcs de 
Clement VI. et d’Innocent VI.’ ap. Milangcs, 1900. p. 235 ff. and Brthier, L’art chritun. 
pp. 283, 369. 

' Ed. Milanesi, i. 601, ' Ritratto di naturale.* It has been said that * di naturale * in 
Vasari means * life-sized/ The present passage and others show that very often at least 
it means * from life.’ Cf. especially <8. i. 612 and ii. 307-8. 

* MS. Vat. Archiv. Armadio, 35, t. 70, De Siciliae regno, by the Aragonese cardinal, 
Nicholas Rosclli. 
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monument was at first in a chapel of the Church of the Chartreuse at 
Villeneuve-les-Avignon, but is now in the chapel of thf hospice. The 
figure of the Pope in fine Femes stone which looks like marble is shown 
crowned with a tiara with three crowns* The face, with closed eyes in 
peaceful repose, has a long, delicately shaped nose, a small mouth, and a 
beard. Innocent is the only Pope of the fourteenth and fifteenth cen¬ 
turies who wore a beard ; Julius XL was the first to imitate his example, 
and to set the fashion for his age. 1 

Innocent VI. resembles Clement Vi, in this, too, that his portrait 
has been preserved in miniature. In another Vatican MS.* he is depicted 
on one page as investing Charles IY. of Anjou with the city of Ancona, 
and on another page as standing erect by himself. In both eases, as to 
the figure on his tomb, the face of the Pope is given a beard 
(Plate XXL)* 

Innocent VL was succeeded by Urban V., the saint among the 
French Popes. As we have already noted, his portrait was soon to be 
found everywhere, and even at the present day there is no lack of them. 
We give a specimen of the three to be found among the Windsor drawings. 3 
Apart from its value as a portrait (and it may be said that it resembles 
the other portraits of Urban sufficiently well) it is interesting inasmuch 
as it presents him in the same situation in which Pope Sylvester I. is 
frequently depicted.* That Pope is said to have shown to Constantine 
the portraits of SS, Peter and Paul in possession of the Roman Church, 
and from the twelfth century to the last, it was believed that the famous 
Vatican Ikon was the very picture exhibited to the Emperor. It is now 
acknowledged to be a votive picture perhaps painted by St. Methodius, 
the Apostle of the Slavs, in the ninth century*. 3 

A more authentic portrait, however, of Lhe saintly Urban is furnished 

1 Cf. R- Michel, ’ Le tombeau d U P- Innocent VI, a Villcneuvc-les- Avi gnon/ ap. 
Ji'tuue de V Art Chrffltn, ign, p, 304 ft 

1 Arm.ndio, 35,' Tom, XX, pp, 7 and S v. 1 giitratnente di fedc-ltA alt* Inn. VI, ptr il 
cardinal* EgiMo A tbonuu. The knowledge of the--* Offliatans l owe to Mgr. Ugolini, and 
I take ttus opportunity of thanking him lor his courtesy. 

1 In the Dal POZEO collection. Nos, S937, ttfoa, ^joT-^Fig, 1 3- 

* £j. in the chapel of San SilvestrO by the Church of the SS. f^uatlro Cotonati. 
A. Munoz in his fine monograph of that Church has given two illustrations of the scene 
wherein Rjpc Sylvester shows the Ukennw to Constantine : It nslauro della chiesa de 
SS . Q. C, Rome, 1914, p. lit. Mid Tav. XJ, 

1 See A, L. Frothingham* Jnr. J Byzantine artist-, in Italy," Journal of American 
Arckatai. 1894. pp. 37-$. 
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us by his marble effigy at Avignon. As he was buried in the abbey of 
St. Victor at ^ 5 arseilles, and as a magnificent monument was there raised 
to him, it might have been supposed that wc should there find a good 
portrait of him. But in course of time it has been damaged to a greater 
extent than the majority of the tombs of the Avignon Popes, so that 
E. Muntz could even declare that the engraving of it given by the 
Bollandists is * well nigh all that is left of one of the most sumptuous 
monuments of the fourteenth century.' 1 Fortunately, a cenotaph was 
erected to him at Avignon in the Benedictine Church of St. Martial, and 
its chief ornament, a beautiful figure of the Pope in alabaster, is still 
preserved in the Mus£e Calvet. The head of the statue is covered with 
the triple crown, while its face offers to our view large, well-shaped eyes, 
a big mouth, thin lips and a prominent chin. Even the unfortunate 
mutilation of the nose does not destroy the expression of happy sleep 
which the statue suggests, so that the eminent antiquarian we have just 
cited might well say that we are not in this case in front of a conventional 
or ideal statue, but that we have before us a true speaking likeness. 
Thus in possession of a good portrait of this art-loving and holy Pontiff, 
we need not be so much concerned that frescoes of him by Pietro Cavallini. 
and Tommaso, called Giottino, have perished.* 

Of the last of the Avignon Popes, Gregory XI., wffio brought the 
Babylonian captivity to an end, we do not appear to be possessed of a 
portrait of the same degree of authenticity as that supplied by the 
recumbent figure of Urban V. According to Vasari, 5 Taddeo Bartoli 
* sent to Arezzo a picture which is in S. Agostino ' containing a portrait 
of Pope Gregory ' the one who returned to Italy after the papal court 
had been so many decades in France.' But of this picture there is now 
no trace, and as there does not appear to be a portrait of him in Avignon, 
we naturally turn to Rome to look for one. In the Church of Sta. 
Francesca Romana in the Forum, there is a relief executed by Olivieri in 
the days of Gregory XIII., representing the Pope on horseback making 
his triumphal entry into Rome. But, though interesting and wrell 
executed, it is not only not contemporary, but is seemingly of no value 

1 Sec his article in the Gazette des Beaux Arts. 1884, pp. 84-104, ‘ La statue du P. 
Ur bain V. au mussed’ Avignon.' He gives an engraving (PI. 13) of the statue, and mentions 
a fresco of the Pope in a ruined church at Xinfa. another portrait on wood in the Museum 
at Bologna, etc. 

* Vasari, i. 539, 626. * ii. 38. 
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as far as providing an accurate portrait of the Pope is concerned. The 
mere fact that Gregory is depicted with a pointed betugd is enough to 
show that there is here no question of an authentic likeness. The 
Romans P to whom as to their own people, the Popes have seldom been 
prophets, showed no gratitude to the man who, by coming to Rome, 
raised it from the dead. They buried him in a plain coffin, on the lid of 
which was inscribed in Gothic letters i " Here lies the body of the Blessed 
Pope Gregory XL ,J1 He shared the fate of Gregory XU. who also 
deserved well of the Church, but to whom is now allotted a miserable 
remnant of a monument in a dark corner of the cathedral at Recanati. 
We must be content to look on his face as it is to be seen in the 
engraving of Cavatieri, taken we know not whence. 

From the data now before us, we may conclude that white the 
portraits in old St. Paul's from the pontificate of Martin V., or even from 
that of Urban VI., are genuine, almost every one of the others is more 
or less imaginary, and yet in every' period of the history' of the Popes a 
certain number of authentic portraits are available. The most that 
can be said is that the nineteenth century' artists were more or less 
inspired by the seventeenth and eighteenth century copies made of the 
portraits in old St. Paul's, especially by those o| Marangoni. Now then 
that the picture-cards, so to speak, have been collected and sorted into 
appropriate groups, the more thorough appraising of the contents of 
each group and the more systematic contrasting of them with one 
another must be left to another occasion. 

1 Lanciimi, The golden days of the Renaissance eh Rome. p. 2 i . 
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SEPULCHRAL RELIEF OF A PRIEST 
OF BELLONA, 

Bv Mrs. ARTHUR STRONG. 

The relief of a priest of Belkma, reproduced on Plate XXVL, is to be 
seen on the top landing of the staircase of the Bibliotcca VaUfeelliana — 
the ancient library of the Oratory of St. Philip Neri, which is now the 
scat of the Socieid Rovuinti di Stdria Putrid. During the summer of 
1917 when working almost daily in tlus library I repeatedly studied the 
interesting slab, and by the courtesy of the Assistant Librarian, Signor 
Cordelia, was able to have it photographed, with a view to publication 
in the present volume of our Papers. 

The relief was discovered in the year 1729 in the Vigm Mellini on Monte 
Mario which belonged at the time to the Fathers of the Roman Oratory. 1 
It is of a sepulchral character, and adorned a tomb situated between 
the second and third milestone of the ancient Via Tnumphalh" Besides 

1 C./X, vi. Z233 ; I. B- de Rossi. Inttriptiwitt Christiana*. ii, p, 205 ; Tomassctti, 
La Cfimpegna Rotnana, iil p, 12 L 

* The Via TriumpAath nm northwards from the Pani Ntromantu, and alter traversing 
the flat ground now known as the Prati dl CastelEd, ascended thfi southern slopes of the 
Moate Mario to the right oi the modem road, till it joined the Via Clodia at La Gius ti n iana, 
On the road and its name sec the evidence collected by L, Morpurgo, BvU. Com. mvi, 
t^o8, p. 1*5 ii-. Tomassetti, he. eit Lanciani, Slari a ttegli Seavi Hi. p. 09 for the inscr. 
C.I.L. vi, 10247 discovered in 1554 under Julius III. The road was under the same 
caroler as the Via Aurelia and the Via Cornelia (C.I.L. xiv. 3610', etc.), but the origin of 
the name is unknown, {Nissen, LtiudcskuxJs. ii. 563]. The road is the subject of new 
researches by Dr. Ashby, to be published in some future volume of these Fapen. See 
also the late Schneider-Graziosi, Bult. Con t, *Ji. (1913), p. 54 fl. 
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the slab in question, the inscription of a fanaticus of Bellona 
(C.I.L. vi. 2232) was preserved as early as the fifteenth century close 
to the same site (ad crucetn Mantis Marti) in the actual Villa Mellini, so 
that this section of the line of tombs was perhaps reserved as a cemetery 
for the priests of Bellona, who probably had a temple or shrine not far 
off on the Mons Vaticanus. 

The sepulchral monument to which our relief belonged was put up 
by a colleague to one L. Lartius Anthus, a cistophorus and priest of Bellona 
Pulvinensis. The relief itself with its long inscription aroused consider¬ 
able interest at the time of its discovery. The earliest publication 1 * * is 
by Francesco Gori in his edition of the Inscriptiones Antiquac of Giovanni 
Battista Doni (1731), Plate VIII. 2, p. 135. Another, after a drawing 
communicated by Padre Giuseppe Bianchini 8 of the Oratory, was given 
by Muratori in his Novus Thesaurus Vet. Inscr. (1739), vol. i. p. cxxix, 
and the inscription alone was discussed by Lami in his curious dissertation, 
Le Ciste Mistiche (1742).* Since the middle of the eighteenth century, 
however, nothing of substantial value has been added to our knowledge 
of the relief. The editors of Corpus vi. 1 were unacquainted with its • 
whereabouts. 4 * * * In vol. iii. of Matz-Duhn (1882), p. 173, No. 3876, it is 
correctly cited as being in the Vallicelliana, but strangely enough Matz 
described it from a reproduction in Zoega without looking up the original. 
It is probably owing to the absence of any adequate publication that the 
relief which throws light on one of the most celebrated cults of ancient 
Rome has so nearly dropped out of the recent literature on the subject 
of Roman religion. 4 

The slab, which is of marble, measures 1 m. 30 cm. x 52 cm. The 
upper part (H. 93 cm.) is occupied by the full length figure of the priest. 


1 Full ref!, to the earlier literature in C.I.L. loc. cit. The illustrations in Zoega and 
Millin seem to be repeated from the earlier publications. So also Pottier-Saglio. fig. 815 
(art. Bellona) is after Muratori : fig. 1986 (art. Corona) after Gori-Doni. 

1 I have examined Bianchini’s own detailed and learned description of relief and 
inscription which still exists in MS. in the Bibl. Vallicell. (under T.i ' Selva per la 
Dissertazione di Lucio Larzio An to Cistoforo Bcllonario ’); cf. Lais, Cenni Storicki della 
Bibl. Vol. (1875). p. 12, and de Rossi, loc. cit. 

• In Dissertation* deli Accademia di Cortona, vol. i. p. 735. p. 3 ff. 

4 See, however. Addenda, p. 3307, where the present locality is given. 

• Briefly referred to by G. Wissowa, Religion u. Kultus der Romer, 2nd ed., p. 350 

and n. 4. Also Graillot, Culte de Cybele, p. 134. n. 4 and passim : Cahier and Martin 

MUangte d'Archiologie, iv. p. 5 (cf. WQscher-Beccbi in Room. Quartalschrift. xiii. 1899. 

p. 94. n. 2). 
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The inscription, which is cut within the sunk panel of the plinth 
(H. 39 cm.) reads as follows : — 

L. Lartfio Ant/10 Cistophojro acdis Bellonae Pulvincnsis / fecit 
C. Quinctius Rufinus Fratri ct / Domino suo pientissimo cui ct / monu- 
mentum fecit i uteri us ag/ro Apollinis A rgentei Quinctius Rufinus. 

Owing to the late character of both sculpture and epigraphy, and 

to the nature of the subject, it is generally admitted that the goddess 

to whom Lartius was priest is not the old Italic Bellona, whose temple, 

probably situated W. of the Circus Flaminius, had been dedicated about 

B.C. 293 by Appius Claudius Caecus, 1 but the divinity worshipped under 

the name of Ma — the Mother — in Cappadocia and in Pontus, whence 

her cult was introduced into Rome in the time of Sulla.* From her 

# 

warlike character Ma soon became assimilated to the Roman Bellona, 
whose worship, under the Empire, she seems to have entirely displaced 
in favour of her own. As Ma-Bellona she was likewise identified with 
Virtus, the valour of the Roman army. But it is her close association 
with the renowmed cult of the Magna Mater which brought the Oriental 
Bellona into the prominence she enjoyed under the Empire. The two 
divinities, whose ritual had many traits in common, came from neigh¬ 
bouring regions of Central Asia-Minor, and it is natural that Ma-Bellona, 
as newcomer, should have sought the protection of an allied cult, already 
firmly established in Rome. On inscriptions Bellona is sometimes 
characterised as the dea pedisequa ,- n or follower of Cybele ; the festival 
of both goddesses was kept on the 24th of March — the dies sanguinis, 
when the image of the pedisequa seems to have followed that of the 
Great Mother in the procession, and so intimate was the alliance between 
the two that w r e shall not be surprised to detect many points of similarity 
in the accoutrement of their priests. The priests of Cybele, the archigalli. 
as distinguished from the lower order of galli, are knowTi at present from 
two monuments only : the full length statue, unfortunately headless, 
given by Montfaucon, 4 which has now disappeared, and the half figure 

• Jordan-HOlsen. Topographit, p. 554. and note 131 ; Platner, Top. and Monum. of 
Anc. Horn* (and ed. 1911). P- *43 *• 

» Wissowa. op. cit. p. 349; Th. Reinach. MithridaU Eupator. p. 241; Graillot, op. ett 
P- 99 - 

• C.I.L. vi. 3674a ; cl. Graillot. p. 100 ; Wissowa, p. 350. Cumont, CompUs Rtndus de 
I’Acadimie des Inter. 191&, p. 19. 

4 Montfaucon. Antiquitf Explicate, i. PI. 4 — S. Reinach. Ripertoirt dt la Statuaitr. 

i). 506. 6. • 
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in relief on the staircase of the Palazzo dei Conservator! which, though 
frequently referred to and described, has been rarely well reproduced. 1 
Both figures J afford precious points of comparison with tliat of the cisto- 
phorus of Bellona on the relief at the Vallkclliana which deserves a 
somewhat detailed description: 

Lartius is shown standing slightly to the right, with the weight on 
the left foot and the right foot and knee at ease and turned outwards. 
His tunic, which is caught up at the waist to form an overfall, reaches 
half way down the leg and covers the arms only to the elbow. In this 
arrangement of the tunic, intended probably to leave the movements 
free for purposes of self-mutilation, the dress differs markedly from the 
long stela with tight sleeves to the waist worn by the Arekigalli/ A long 
loose cloak is fastened on the right shoulder by a round brooch in the 
form of a five-pctailed flower ; at the hack this cloak falls to the ankles ; 
in front it crosses the breast and hangs from the left arm in rig-sag folds. 
On the feet are soft leather shoes tied rpund the ankles with thongs 
fastened together by a round fibula. 

The short thick beard, of the Cisfophoms contrasts with the smooth 
beardless face of the Conservator! ArchigalhV but both have long hair 
parted to the sides and, in the case of Lartius, puffed out over the ears. 
The hair of Lartius is confined by a thick wreath of laurel leaves— 
intended possibly to be of gold—adorned with three medallions of 

1 R.i.if cuts in Saglio-lVutiut j.r. Callus,. fig. and S.Remack, Rip. dc Relief*, lii. 
207, 1. The relic!. the moat interesting of its kind, will be published in the forthcoming 
voI, if, D f our CatalogW of tks Municipal Collections of Rome. Lafaye (f«, is probably 
right in doubling the correctness of Ch.ibouLllct r s identification of thescaled and veiled figure 
ill a cameo of the Bibliotb^uc Nationale [Chabouif let's Cat. No, 123) as that of an archi- 
galltm, but I have not been able to verify the facts. 

3 The figure at Chorche! (Afussfc d* Cherchrf. XV. 3 m R einach , Rip. Stetuaire, U.506J, 
formerly considered to be that of a priestM3. has lately been interpreted as a priest of 
Cybele; but it has no distinguishing insignia save the crown, and fillets common to all 
priesthoods. The figure on the tombstone o t a priest of Isis and the Magna Mater, from 
Ostia in the Lateral! Mas. (Bcnndorf-Sehoene, No. 9o; Faschctto, ‘Ostia,' in Atti dell ' 1 
Actad Pontif. 2nd ser. x. ii a, 1912. p. idj: Graiilot, PL VI,) seems attired as an Attis* and 
may be Attis himself, but scarcely a priest. 

* Graitlot. p. 236. p. 297, etc. 

‘ The gain wore long hair. ( C.I.L . vi. 2262, tleligiosUS » MaStt Magna capillatus , 
Ovid, fasti iv. 23B, etc.) in common probably with moat Oriental priesthoods, e.g., of a 
priest of the Syrian goddess : fanatito flitote simulate dulH Sytiaa deae cartas ioctet 
Flnrusii. 7 (Sit. rp). M- CumOnt, to whom l owe this ref., also points Out that the hair of 
the gain was held bach by a net,. Anthol. Pal. vi, 215. 4 (art***** in-fan K*epvpa\vi>) a detail 
not visible in the roonu meats. The figure from Ahaio in the Tittm, which I continue to 
regard as that of a boy, likewise wean long hair knotted over the forehead. 
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helmeted dignities: Mars, bearded, on the right ; a goddess, who may 
be Bellona, in the centre ; and Minerva (?) on the left. 1 A similar 
wreath adorned with a medallion of Zeus Idaios for the centre and that 
of Attis on each side is worn by the Capitolinc Archigallus. These wreaths, 
which were often carried out in gold, 1 were no doubt a survival of the 
ancient kingly insignia of the priesthood, 11 and seem to have been a 
distinguishing mark of full priestly rank. For instance, in an inscription 
from Theveste (Dessau, ii, 5432) one Nonius Elphideforus, who held in 
the cult of Bellona an office similar to that of Lartius, 4 is defined as 
coronatus cisiifcr, to indicate a different and higher grade to that of the 
ordinary cisti/eri. The wreath is worn by the priestly figure at Cherchel, 
by the priests of the Arval Brotherhood, etc. Of the Arvales it is stated 
by Pliny (N.H. xviii. 6) that the wreath was tied with a white fillet : 
spicea corona quae vitta alba colligaretur .* Lartius, too, has fillets of 
knotted wool hanging from his wreath to his shoulders. The ends of 
similar fillets appear on the Montfaucon figure and on that of Laberia 
Felicia, a high priestess of.Cybele, on a grave stele of the Vatican. 0 The 
Conservatori Archigallus, who seems to be a personage of great import¬ 
ance, has double fillets that hang as far as the waist on either side. 

Both Lartius and the Archigallus of the Conservatori wear gold 
tores round their necks, ending in heads of wolves (?) linked together by a 
disc. 7 In the Montfaucon figure, if we may trust the engraving, the ends 

» This is how they seem interpreted in Gori-Doni. Even with the help of a strong 
magnifying glass it is difficult to make out the heads very distinctly on the original slab. 

* Graillot, p. 237, for long hair, wreath and tore, and note 1 for the gold wreaths 
(cf. p. 331). Cf. the medallions on the wreaths of countless priestly busts from Palmyra : 
for crowns adorned with busts in the round see G. F. Hill in Oesterr. Jahresheft* (1899). 
i. p. 241 ff. (portrait head found at Ephesus). 

* Cf. the passage from Theon of Smyrna quoted by J. E. Harrison, Prolegomena. 

Ed. 2, p. 593, note 1. 4 Curaont in Comptes Rendu* de l'Acad, des Inset., 1919, p. 256. 

• Cf. Wissowa. art. Arvales fratres in Pauly-Wissowa, p. 1470. The attempt made 
by Wiischer Becchi (fldiw. Quartckriftals. xiii. 1899, p. 105) to derive the appendages of 
a Bishop’s mitre {fasciae, penduli, infulae. etc.) from the vittae of the pagan priesthoods 
is contested by J. Braun, Die liturgisch* Gewandung. p. 460. 

• Amelung. Vat. Kat., ii. p. 614, and Plate 58. No. 403 (Gall, delle Statue), Dessau II 
4160. 

» The species of animal is difficult to make out. It seems to be clearly a wolf in the 
tore of the priest of Bellona to whom possibly wolves were sacrificed as it is conjectured 
they were in the cult of Mithras (Cumont, Mithras II. p. 69) ; the heads of the tore of the 
Conservatori Archigallus are perhaps those of dogs. Cf. Graillot. p. 237, n. 6. The tore 
is usually taken to be identical with the occabus ( C.IJ. . x. 3698, L 23: occavo (sic) et corona: 
also the inscription at Lyons of the year 160 a.d., C.IJ.. xiii. 1751, L 15: occabo et corona). 
Cf. Lcfaye in Pottier-Saglio, s.v. * Callus.' 

. P 
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of the tore Bio in the shape of a flower with a third flower between them. 
Unlike the priests of Cybele, Lartius has no pectoral ornaments. His 
ritual attributes, however, are analogous to those of the Conservaton 
Archigalius; in his left hand he holds two double axes, with which the 
devotees of Bdlona were wont to mutilate themselves, and m his right 
he carries the laurel twig with which to sprinkle the laithlul with his 
blood. 1 So, too, the ArchigaUus lias Ins instrument of self-torture—in 
his case the scourge or flagellum of cord and knucklebones suspended on 
his left side, while in his raised right hand he holds, together with a 
pomegranate, three pomegranate twigs to serve as aspergillum, though 
of what nature the aspersions of the Galli were, whether of lustral water 
or of blood, is not clear. On the ground, to the rigid of Lartius, is lus 
cists with closed lid: it is evidently made of basket-work, and one of 
the handles by which it was raised is visible ' A similar cista, but with 
taller, more pointed lid, and provided with a hanging strap instead of 
handles, appears on the left of the Archigalius. 

That the attire of Urdus is fully sacerdotal seems clear from its 
close agreement in all essentials with that of the Arehigalti of Cybele. 
The question next arises as to what precisely was the office ot astc.phoras 
or cista-bearer in the cult of Bellona. .Quite recently fresh kght has 
been shed on the subject by an inscription from the end of the first century 
or beginning of the second, discovered at Madam* in Nu.mdia and 
commented by M. Franz Cumontd The text opens as follows : 
[nontina ci]STHIFERORVM , DEAE , VIKTVTIS 
fqui aras] D V AS LIE XT RA . SINIXTRA ET GRAD VS D.S.F.* 
Then follows in two columns a list of names of priests and other 
persons who had dedicated the monuments 1 mentioned in 1. 2 to the 
lema/of the Chtijcri (= c, slop hen) of Virtus-Bellona. Four among 

CT- fa the other the «d*»s Upu, ad. 

**■ C . h 'oStag to“ie iaaceursey ot the old illustrations this has frequently been described 

“ “ mtS. P JW- Sine* thee It. Content 

, , Stephans CwU's reading [c]st.,iffmhom lor the earner rmeoda .no 

SllSiSm, <&tu, B»ta> a» *« In e,ther c "" datl ° r ‘ 

ItoSJSSSi of the T would be explained as a pmemcutlisn.. 

' X ,t7'°X"i'o'ri S mally suggested, Cutout note propose, {p.1 ««]. 
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these personages are further distinguished by the addition of sac.=sacerdm r 
so that evidently a cislophctus was not necessarily—any more than a 
gait us — a fully ordained priest. His humbler function may have been 
to act as one of the bearers of the ferctdum or platform on wliich rite 
cista was borne, like the image of the goddess herself, while only the 
high priests would have the right of handling the holy receptacle. It 
has been fairly well demonstrated by M. Graillot that the cista carried 
in the processions of Cybeie contained the vital parts, the vires of Aft is. 1 
This is also the opinion of Mr. E. M, W. Tillyard, who in a recent paper 
contributed to the Journal of Roman Studies publishes an altar of peculiar 
interest which shows the sacred cista solemnly enthroned and placed 
upon the ferculum, being actually carried in procession by four galli- in a 
manner similar to that in which the image of the Magna Mater itself is 
seen carried in procession on a sarcophagus at San Lorenzo,* It is 
nowhere expressly stated that emasculation was practised by the priests 
of Bellona, bat considering the many close analogies between the rites 
of Cybeie and those of her pedisequa, we may assume that the contents 
of the cista# were of a similar character in both cults. One of the chief 
functions of the cistophorus coronatus may have been to place the cista 
on the jeretdum when the procession began and to receive it at its close. 
The handles of the cista on the Vallicelliana relief suggest that it was raised 
l>v two cistophoti, and carried between them when not on the ferculum. In 
interesting inscription found some twenty years ago at Cherchel shows, as M. 
C’umont points out * that Bellona, like Cybeie, was borne in the procession on 
a ferculum, and we may assume that so was her cista. 1. It is to be hoped 
that some monument of equal importance to the altar discovered by Mr. 
Tillyard may turn up to throw further light on these obscure details of 
ceremonial. 

To return to the inscription, the cognomen Anthus f Ai$a$ = flower! 
tends to show that the priest was of foreign, probably Graeco-Oriental 

5 Graillot, p. 179; cl. Cnippe, Gtitchi$&kc AfyMobgif, ii. p. 1552. 

- JJi.S. vii, 1917, p, 2G4 5 . The altac is in the possession of Mr, G, A. Woxtvo, of 
Str&atham Hill. 

3 Reinacli, Rtliifs iii. 321, f, 

* I'umOnt, op. at. p. 9. The mscr. was published by R. Cagnat in Amite EpigruphiQHt. 
p. 61 ; Dear ptdiscifiitu: Yiriuiis {Le. Firiuli) Bellontui Uaicum cum mis omarHteUit 
et Mw C. stbUMMJ .Imsudus. augur <f(0*u.pt) d(*dii) ft comtewit. Cumont make* it 

clear that ifCticu h used here in the fttiM of fercututu, 

1 See the examples, s.v. "Anthus/ in ForeelLiai'a OMOtmutictm turw«d. 
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birth or extraction, 1 On the other hand, the notticti of Lartins suggtat^ 
a connexion with the patrician Gens Lariia of some ipember of which 
the priest or one of his forebears was possibly the freedman. The 
Quinctius Rufinus 31 who set op the memorial frairi et domino suppkniissitno 
uses dominus to indicate his religious superior, and frater in the sense 
of religious brotherhood—a meaning of frater which, as M. Cumont 
kindly points out to me. occurs likewise in the mysteries of Mithras 
(* g, CJX. vL 727, etc.) while the Christian formula fratre s carissimi is 
actually found in the cult of Jupiter Dolichenus (CXI, vi. 406 = 3075S). 

' The Field of the Silver Apollo/ where the tomb was erected, took 
its name from some shrine of Apollo that contained a silver image of tin. 
god.* The same topograpliical formula appears, as Schneider-Graziosi 
has shown, in two other inscriptions/ so that evidently the shrine and 
its site were of some importance. It would be satisfactory to be able in 
conclusion to say something certain about the locality of the temple of 
Bellona to which Lartius was attached. One of his colleagues, as we 
have seen, a fanaticus of Bellona, was buried in a neighbouring tomb to 
his own, and if we may assume that there was a gTOUp of Bdionaru 
buried on this spot, it looks as if the temple were not very far off, but 
Plainer and other authorities assert that J its location is unknown/ The 
celebrated inscription of a,p. 236 from Kastell near Mayence (CXX sdii, 
7281), which records that the hastifm*— another priestly college of Bellona 

1 Otl the other hand, in the procession of fsia described by ApulemS (ed. Eyssenhard i . 
*1. ch. it} both the c&d sccrelorum (* pax. and the little um that contained the 1 ineffable 
mystery ' were tarried by priests. Allowance must also be made for differences of usage 
Within the same cults. In Catholic processions, too, tine Monstrance, though generally 
earned, may sometimes be seen placed on a tar, as in processions of the ' Corpus Domini 
in Spain. 

i The Cognomen Rtl£juiS is one of the commonest (s« Deane, CutfNamjwa of Soldier S 
ike ft&m&e Legion s, p. 46 and p. 46$) or else it might be suggested that Ruhous, = blood- 
red. bad some connexion with the cult of Beliooa, one of whose epithets Httplui some have 
attempted to explain in allusion to the 1 blood-red ' character of her CQ)t + though as AuSt 
(J.C.) points ont. the epithet RufiUa more probably represents the name of the dedicator 
icf. Poriitna Flatifl, C.LL. vi. 1S7). 

* This shrine has nothing to do with a supposed umplum AfoUinu in the ager PndifiMitt 
mentioned in the Liber P&nHfi&ilis, see Duchesne, Lib. Pont, i, p. 193, when; it is shown 
as aeamst De Rossi <ktC. ch,) that a temple of Apollo in the Vatican region probably never 
existed at mil. Cf, Jordan-Huetsen, p. 659, 

* Schneidcr-Clraziooi in Huti. Com. xii. 1913. p. 54 fl., on C.LL. vi. 29067 fab 
Argenteo) and C.I.L. vi, 21&61- Cf. CJ.L. vi. 26, aides £t**t iigilfo Apoitiniijr 

1 On their function. 1 ;, which he takes to be those of see Cu meat's paper 

referred to above ; also Hepding, A ths, p. tfrj ; and Cruppc, for;, cif. 
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—Civitatis Mattiacorum, restored a Mons Vaticanus which had fallen 
into ruin through age, is taken by all the commentators 1 to refer to a 
temple or shrine set up in imitation of the great Phrygianum or temple 
of Cybele on the Vatican hill. Graillot, indeed, goes so far as to suggest 
that the Roman colonies possessed a Mons Vaticanus much as they did 
a Capitolium. But though there is evidence of taurobolia in honour of 
Cybele taking place at Lyons and other places* in association, so to speak, 
with the sacrifices offered at the mother-shrine in the Vatican, there is 
little or no evidence for the existence of shrines actually called Motts 
Vaticanus outside that provided by the inscription of Kastell. At 
present there seems nothing to prevent our giving to the Kastell inscrip¬ 
tion its obvious meaning which would seem to be that the hastiferi of 
Bellona of Castellum-Mattiacorum had restored a Mot is Vaticanus in their 
native city, so-called in honour of a shrine on the Vatican hill in Rome, 
just as in our own days innumerable rock shrines imitate the original 
grotto of Lourdes. The expression Mons Vaticanus which only 
the supreme importance of St. Peter’s has narrowed down in modern 
times to the one hill which is the actual site of the basilica and its depen¬ 
dencies was, in antiquity, more strictly used in the plural; while the 
ager Vaticanus was a vast region extending as far as the sea. It may 
at least be surmised that somewhere in the neighbourhood of the Temple 
of the Magna Mater, either on the same hill or on another of the Montes 
Vaticani, was another temple dedicated to her pedisequa. The conjecture 
is warranted by the existence of tombstones of priests of Bellona on the 
Via Triutnphalis. The epithet pulvincnsis shows that it was no mere 
shrine or chapel within the precinct of the Magna Mater, but an official 
temple with a pulvinar * Under the Empire the cult of Bellona was only 
second in importance to those of the Magna Mater and of Mithras, and 
it is to be hoped that the locality of her worship in Rome may still be 
ascertained. 

It is thought that the official temple of Bellona Pulvincnsis cannot 
have been earlier than the third century a.d., and our relief, owing to 
the almost frontal pose of the figure and to the way in which the pupil 
of the eye is not only incised but raised slightly upward, can hardly be 
dated before the period of Caracalla. 


i Soc especially C.I.L ., xiii. *751. 1 . 10, and what Huelsen says (Jordan-HueUen. 
659. n. 93. * Jordan-Hueben, p. 554. n. ij«. 

* Cf. Wissowa. Religion u. Kultus (and ed.). p. 34*# f 
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A BRONZE PLAQUE IN THE ROSENHEIM 

COLLECTION. 

By Mrs, ARTHUR STRONG. 

The bronze plaque with bust portrait of Aristotle reproduced on 
Plate XXVh by kind permission of its present owner, Mr. Maurice 
Rosenheim, was once the property of the English College in Rome— 
the venerable institution whose history has recently been made the 
subject of an important and exhaustive monograph by His Eminence 
Cardinal Gasquet, 1 An illustration of the plaque taken from the same 
photograph as the present plate, together with brief notes contributed 
by Dr. Ashby and myself, has already been given 2 in His Eminence's 
book. Th\ Ashby's note appears in the earlier part of the book, which 
was already printed off when my own note, written after the re-discovery 
of the plaque, wss sent in. The later account, therefore, could only 
be hurriedly inserted on the eve of publication, without time for a 
proof, and I gladly take this opportunity of amplifying and 
correcting it.* 

The old label still attached to it shows that the plaque already 

1 A History of the VcmrabU English College, Romt. By Cardinal Casque t, London, 
rgsQ, 

1 Ev permission of the Faculty of Archaeology of the fintiib School at Rome. 

s ^he substance of the present note appeared in the Cardinal's book, where, however, 
Or. Ashby's account and mine should have been uni Tied, had there been time in which 
to see the proofs. 
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had a long history behind it when it came into the possession of the 
CoUegio I ngkse, having belonged in turn to Henry VIII. of England, to 
Cardinal Reginald Pole,-to Cardinal William Allen and to Ins secretary, 
Roger Baines, who left it by will, among other ' pious donations, to 1 e 
Librarv of the College. It disappeared along with other treasures in 
the troubles brought upon the College by the French occupation of Rome 
in 1798. Since then the plaque has been practically lost sight of, and 
few of the scholars who have discussed this type of Aristotle seem even 
to have known that it ever existed. Neither Courajod, 1 who knew tn c 
of the replicas of this Aristotle, nor Molinier in his Pianettes (under 
No 643) nor again Bernoulli in his Gritchische Iconography? make any 
mention of this particular example. But Seroux d'Agincourt had left 
a description of it, accompanied by a sketch, among his voluminous 
MS, notes for his work on the history of art, now preserved in the Vatican 
Library, 3 and on d'Agincourf’s authority the plaque was referred to by 
Ch. Huelsen in bis exhaustive list of inscribed terminal portrait-shafts. 4 
Srome vears later. Dr. Ashby detected on the back of a drawing by 


John Alexander in the British Museum 1 the copy of the description of a 
[jortrait of Aristotle at the English College which was evidently the same 
portrait described by d'Agincourt and noted by Huelsen* though the 
existence of the original was still unknown. Finally the researches 
instituted by Cardinal Gasquet in preparation for his book lent a fresh 
interest to the whole question, and last summer, in answer to enquiries 


set afoot by Dr, Ashby and myself, we were informed by Mr, G. F. Kill, 
Keeper of the Department of Coins and Medals at the British Museum, 
that the plaque was purchased some years ago by the late Max Rosenheim 
at the Warner k sale in Paris, and was still in his collection. By the 
courtesy of the present owner, Mr. Maurice Rosenheim, the plaque was 
deposited for my inspection at the British Museum. At the same time 
that it was photographed, a cast of the 1 Aristotle was taken by 


p courajod, Gazette dts Beaux Arts, xxxiv. 1SS6, pp- n»i ft. Omiajod and Molmirr 
hath bebeve that the r Aristotle ' had a < Plato 1 as counterpart. 

* Vo], ii, p, AS. 

a Cd.it- Vat Lat 98.16 f,, 98 (kindly verified for me by Monsignor H. Mann), 

* Ro£trt. MUiheilungen> xvi, I^OJ, p. tjS, 2&*, 

I T A^tiby : Fifty Drawings □/ Scenes by British Artists (1715-1850) from 

originals in the British Musemm (191th P- 7: the drawing (Plate I.) is of Santa Croce ifi 
GenjfjaleniTne. and Li dated 1715, 



Fig, 5.— Ekejl Vico's Print Reversed, 1553, 
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Fig, 6.—From the Imaginti or F r Oasis 1, 
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Mr. Ready, and was afterwards presented to the College in place of 
the vanished original. 1 

The jilaque is 32 env high and nearly 19 cm. broad, rounded at the 
top and pierced with holes for suspension or attachment. L he 
philosopher is represented in profile, facing right, with long hair and 
beard, wearing the doctor's cap with tassel 2 and the doctor's hood and 
gown. Below-* on the plinth, mns the inscription in three lines 

API £TGTEAH£ J 0 APl£TO£ T^N 4 >IA 0 EG^£IN 

Style, workmanship and composition point to the close of the 
fifteenth century as the date of its production, and there is obviously 
no question here of a genuine portrait of the philosopher* Five other 
replicas exist (enumerated by fourajod and Molinier) which are respectively 
in Florence (BargeUo), Modena (Fig. i), s Venice {Mus, Correr), Brunswick, 
and the Coll. G* Dreyfus in Tans, 1 have not been able to procure 
information as to all these, but from the almost identical measurements 
and technique of t he Florence * and Collegia Inglese examples, it seems 
probable that all the plaques were taken from the same mould and that 
any slight variants between them are due to retouching with the 
chisel. 

The f Aristotle' was likewise reproduced in medal form, and I am 
much indebted to Mr. G, F. Hill for the following description of two 
examples in the British Museum:— 

“ 1, Cast bronze medal (Fig. 2, a) . Obv . Dust of Aristotle to r,. : 

wearing round cap* with legend 

APfSTQTEAHC 0 APEfTO % T^N fjjIAOSQ^filN 

1 Mr. C. F- Bell, of tlic AshmoEean, Oxford, anti -Mr. Henry Gppenheimer (who, 
moreover, obtained the cast far me) were also good enough to give informal ion its to this 
and other replicas- 

: ^ Aristotle with a cap see Bernoulli, he. cii. In the fresco of St. Thomas in 
Glory in Sta. Caterina at Pisa, attributed to F. Traini, Aristotle also wear# a cap— 
though of round rather than pointed shape—in contrast to Plato, who is characterized 
as an Oriental by the embroidered shawl round his head, 

a Venturi. GaUeria Esttnse in p, Si. The illustration in mv teat is after . 

photograph kindly procured by Cardinal Gasqnet. 

■ By the courtesy of the Director of the Bargello, Dott, G- dc Nicola, l have received 
a photograph of the frugcllo replica with details as la its dimensions, etc- It measures 
-i cm. K 133 cm ■ r and seems in every respec I a replica of the Rosenheim example. 
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Rev . Pegasus rising r. from rock. (This reverse is a surmoulage 
from the medal of Cardinal Bembo by Benvenuto Cellini.] Diam. 
49'5 nim. 

Not *.—Molinier (644) describes a specimen in the Bibliothique Nationale two 
millimetres smaller. Neither specimen can be as early as the fifteenth century, 
since the reverse is a mechanical reproduction of Cellini’s medal of Bembo 
(about 1539-40). But the obverse may be cast from an earlier specimen. 



b 

Fig. 2. —Two Medals in the British Museum. 


2. Struck silver nicdalct (Fig. 2, b). Obv. similar to preceding, 
but without inscription. 

Rev. APIS TOT EA OY t. above image of the Ephesian Artemis. 

Diam. 22-5 mm. 

Not earlier than sixteenth century. 1 " 

The effigies of both large and small medal exaggerate, as it were, 
the features of the * Aristotle ' of the plaque, so that the sixteenth-century 
date assigned to them by Mr. Hill rather confirms than contradicts the 
earlier date proposed above for the plaque itself. It was inevitable that 
in the process of multiplication the character of the face should be altered, 
but the descent from the portrait of the plaque is always clear. 

1 Mr. Hill adds: “In the L. WelxJ v. Wellenheim Cat. (Vienna. 1843) ii. No: 13121 
is described a one-sided medal, of bronze, with evidently the same type and the inscription 
API<TOTEAOY£. The size appears to be about 35 mm.” 
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The * Aristotle ' was engraved by Enea Vico in 1546 (Bartsch xv. 
3 j8, No. 253)> Of this engraving, Dr. Ashby informs me, there is a copy 
reversed dated 1553 (Fig. 5),* and a still later copy with Lafrdry’s 
address, 5 showing the popularity of the effigy. It figures as an authentic 
portrait of the philosopher in the earlier edition (i57°) Imagines 

ct Elogia of Fulvio Orsini (p. 57)* though Faber, who re-edited the 
Imagines in 1606, doubted its authenticity and substituted for it a no 
less apocryphal Aristotle. 5 Orsini had been misled by a series of fakes 
or forgeries based on the plaque, all more or less directly attributable to 
the notorious Pirro Ligorio. Among these were a relief described as tabelia 
marmorea caput exhibens comatum ct barbatum pxlo tectum, which Ligorio 
palmed off upon Cardinal du Bcllay as a genuine antique, and two herms 
which he provided with heads imitated from the same type of Aristotle. 6 
Enough has been said to indicate the value attached in the Renaissance 
to the portrait reproduced in our plaque and its replicas. As I under¬ 
stand that Dr. F. Studniczka. to whom we owe the recovery of the genuine 
portrait of Aristotle preserved in the heads at Vienna and in the Museo 
delle Terme, 7 is preparing a monograph on the sornces of the Imagines 
of Orsini, I do not propose to dwell further here upon the iconography 
of the plaque. 

Its interest in the present connexion lies chiefly in the long account 
of its history preserved on the old label already referred to. The writing 
has become nearly illegible through age, but the following transcript 
kindly made for me by Mr. G. F. Hill, 8 is in substantial agreement with 
the copy which was identified by Dr. Ashby on the back of John 

1 Fig. 4 is alter the example in the Print Room of the British Museum (by kindness 
pf Mr. A. M. Hind). 

» Fig. 5 is from the example in Dr. Ashby's collection. 

* No. 185 of the copy described in Bernard Quaritch’s Rough List, So. 135. pp. 1x9 ff.. 

No. 1530. * 

« The F.logij was published by Lafriry. The text on p. 56 describes a marble relief 

(lobelia quaedam e marmore. ct. above), but the illustration on the page facing is, to judge 
from its shape, after a gem (see Bernoulli, p. 88) which distorts the features of the head on 
the plaque to the verge of caricature. 

» A relief. Visconti Iconogr. Grecque, i.. p. 92, and pi. 20, 1 ; Bernoulli, lot. cit. and 

note 5. , . 

• Huelsen. op. cit. p. 177. Nos. 26*. 27*. Apparently one of the herms was a genuine 

antique, the other a forgery ; ct. Bernoulli, loc. cit . ‘ 

7 Bernoulli, p. 94 ff. : Studniczka, Das Rildnis des Aristoteles. p. 24. A. Hekler, 

Greek and Roman Portraits, pi 87. - __ 

« 3i r Hill tells me that the reading is chiefly due to Mr. C. R. Peers. 
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Alexander's drawing. 1 Corrections or additions from this copy, which 
was presumably made when, the original was in better pandit ion, are 
marked below as A. 


M ANX Ariftotelb Ieonem lIEN a VIII Anglic 
REX dum ruligioneni Utterafque colerct funimo 
lamquam ab ipfo Philolophoj jam turn fpirante, duct am, 
habuit in pretio: Litteramm pietatifque ftudio in 
5 ANGLIA collabente, earn CARD: POLUS. unicum 
temporis fui lumen, feritatem Regis declinans, Roma 
detulit, quae poft aliquod annorum intervallum, fehci 
[cal]u, ad CARD: AI-ANUM ingeus e[liam gienli* 
Anglican® omam[entjum perveuit, a quo cum fato 
in concederct, RQGERUS BAINESIUS qui [illi] tum ab 
epiftolis crat, dono earn accepit, ac vivis exiens Col- 
[leg]jj Anglican! dt URBE bibliotheca egregiumi 
[amjoris fui Mi rrjpnmvQv reliquit 

[A-D.] VI IDUS OCTOB: AN" MDCXX1II™ 


L. io, iffit restored from A, seems necessary to make it dear that 
BAines was Allen's secretary. L. rq, am or is,- obviously the right reading, 
is confirmed by A. In A the two last lines arc run together as follows ; 
a mar is sits rdiqiut VII 13 Id. Odob. Anno mdcxxui 

The live personage* whose names are so vividly linked together by 
our plaque were each* in his different way, involved in the fortunes of 
the English College in Rome, but Cardinal Gasquet's book deals so fully 
with all these matters that it would be superfluous here to do more than 
comment briefly on two or three points raised by the story told on the 
label. 

The statement that the plaque originally belonged to Henry VIIL 
reminds ns that the cultivated Tudors apparently held Aristotle in high 
honour, 11 we may trust a conjecture of the late J. H, Middleton, it is 
Aristotle who, bearded like the figure of our plaque 3 and with J a sword- 
knife and gypspere hanging to his girdle J as befits the 1 fighting philo- 

1 During hi?, stay in Uomfc in iyij. Alexander, like other dhi ici^ui-Itied Englishmen, 
was doubt [f=w fMtrtaidctl at the English Cullcgt, add wuuld then »4 the plaque. 

: [awjwii had beetl Suggested by Mr. J. A. Herbert I Or Mr. FeeiV [han\Otii. 

* Here, it I interpret rightly a rough sketch before me, Aristotle ihm a Clreelt hat 
Himtlar to that oi Patueologu^ in Filarete's brut. 
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*opher,’ stands in the first niche to the left of the entrance in Henry VII.’s 
chapel in Westminster Abbey.* There is no trace, however, of Henry's 
personal ownership of any portrait of Aristotle. The King was a noted 
collector, as the lists of objects of art belonging to him testify, but though 
several plaques and plaquettes are enumerated in these lists no ' Aristotle 
figures among them * The omission could perhaps be explained on the 
supposition that the plaque was only a short time the property of Henry. 
This is what had occurred to me when suggesting in my note to Cardinal 
Gasquet’s book that the ‘ Aristotle ’ was perhaps procured in Italy by 
Reginald Pole himself in those years (1519-1527) "hen the future Cardinal 
stood high in his royal cousin’s favour, and when after studying at Padua 
at Henry’s own wish and expense, he visited the rest of Italy and came 
into close touch with its varied literary and artistic interests. Pole 
returned to England in 1527 and a first break with the King occurred 
in 1533 on the difficulties caused by the question of the Royal Divorce, 
at which time Pole received * permission ’ to travel abroad once more. 
In these short and crowded eight years had the plaque been ever handed 
over ? May not the language of the label be due to later amplification ? 
On any theory it is difficult to see how Pole got hold of a plaque in the 
King’s possession after the break between them. Vet if ever it \\a> in 
England, Pole presumably took the * Aristotle away with him in x 533 - 
He cannot have had it when he returned from abroad in 1544, since it is 
inconceivable that it should have left the country after his death at 
Lambeth in 1558. Pole wa£ created Cardinal by Paul III. in 1537, and 
next year was appointed Curator or Guardian of the English Hospice 
in the Via Monserrato, which was transformed in 1575 into the English 
College Here Pole lived when in Rome, and it is natural to >uppo.>c 
that he had the plaque with him, and left it at the College on his return 
to England. What the lucky accident was—indicated by the fehex casu 


1 See J. T. Micklethwaite. * Note* on the Imagery of Henry VII.’s Chapel : 

R. L. Poole, ol Oxford, for her kind»e« in hjurUh* for 
mention ol the plaque through the Inventories of Jewelry in the Calendars u 
Fore*n and Domestic. of the Reign of Henry VIII/ (Brown and 
Gairdner). The following are interesting items m the present connection . ^3 (>« r K 

No si 14 * a tablet of St. John Baptist.—1530. No. 6789. under Images Our 

Boleyn with a subject; a gentleman of the Almain fashion, etc . ako 
labU u and pious among which St. Margaret and St. Anne. Our Lady. St. George. St. 

Sebastian? SL^Barbaraf St. Pet*. St. Christopher, etc/ But Mrs. Poole adds no 

Aristotle/ 
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of the label—that afterwards brought the * Aristotle ’ into the possession 
of Cardinal William Allen is likewise unknown. 1 Allen had been inti¬ 
mately connected with the foundation of the College, where he, too, lived 
even after his elevation to the Cardinalate (1587) though at his death 
(1594) the plaque apparently became the property, not of the College, 
but of the Cardinal’s faithful friend and secretary, Roger Baines. Finally, 
when Baines died, the * Aristotle ' was legally made over by will to the 
College. At this point its adventures should have ceased had it not been 
for the Napoleonic happenings of the year 1798. May w f e not hope that 
an object so intimately connected as is the * Aristotle ' with the history 
of the oldest English institution in the Eternal City may some day be 
seen restored once more to its old Roman home ? 

Though not concerned here with the question of the portraiture of 
Aristotle, real or imaginary, 1 cannot resist suggesting in conclusion 
that the plaque which so long passed as a genuine portrait of il maestro 
di color chc san no, though its non-antique character is self-evident to 
modern eyes, may possibly be discovered in time to possess iconographic 
interest of another kind. That it is a portrait seems clear alike from the 
individuality of the features—evident especially in the high check bones 
hollow' cheeks and long upper lip—and from the precision of all the details 
of hair, beard and costume. This is no generalized traditional conception 
such as that which inspired the painters of * St. Thomas in Glory' at 
Sta. Caterina in Pisa or at Sta. Maria Novella in Florence, where Aristotle 
is represented according to the purely conventional type so often given 
in the Renaissance to figures intended to represent ancient philosophers. 
There is much, therefore, to commend the suggestion thrown out by 
the young Belgo-Russian Hellenist, M. Leon Kochnitzky, to the effect 
that we have here under the guise of Aristotle an authentic likeness of 
some illustrious Greek scholar of the Renaissance. The suggestion gains 
in force, moreover, if we accept the view of both Courajod and Molinicr 
that the ‘ Aristotle had for counterpart a second plaque representing 
Plato. What more natural than to represent these philosophers with 
the features of scholars who had respectively championed their causes 
in the fifteenth century—possibly in the famous Council of Florence of 
the year 1439? Descriptions exist of these Greeks, whose long beards 

1 A gift from Pole to Allen is out of the question, as Allen was only one year old when 
Pole left England in 1533, and did not go to Rome till nine yean after Pole's death. 
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and shaggy hair roused the mirth, it appears, of the younger scholars 
of Florence, who, however, soon learned to recognise them as ' fully 
worthy of their ancestors ... and still true to the traditions of the 
Lyceum and the old Academy.' 1 

The Greek invasion of Italy had begun long before the Fall of 
Constantinople, In one of the minor scenes of the great bronze gates of 



St Peter’s Filorete depicted a sitting of the Conned, and in afterjdavs 
people who had seen the fewer-many of whom had established the 
selves in Italy- were pointed at with envy by younger contemporary 
Out of compliment to his labours, some Aristotelian of the calibre of 
Theodoras Gaza* or Georgius Trapezuntius might well be represented as 

‘ ]. E. sways. MS. Of tb> Gnmowr 

* [ am cot lefemnK here uf Mr _ w . Aslibumer. O t Florence, jmd of 

JfcSSS .Mm! at this ft. brtow we : it h obviously a «* "w-*-* 

type. 
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the great philosopher himself. Or should this appear too bold a con- 
jecture, it may at least be surmised that an artist of the later Quattrocento 
took one ol these learned Greeks as Ins model for the portrait of the 
illustrious philosopher, whose writings had so profoundly influenced 
medieval thought* It will be seen that the questions raised by the 
' Aristotle > are not easy of solution. But the interest that now attaches 
to the replica in the Collegio Inglese will serve to make the whole series 
better known and perhaps also to bring to light the/ Plato " if that com¬ 
panion plaque really ever existed. 

1 am greatly indebted to Dr. Ashby for allowing me to publish 
what in the first instance was his discovery. 

By the courtesy of the J Direzione * oi the Museo Correr in Venice, 
I receive—though unfortunately too late for insertion in the body of the 
article—a photograph of their version of the Aristotle (Fig, 3). it now 
appears that the Correr example is not, as was generally supposed, a 
replica of the plaquette with inscription as above, but a large medal 
measuring S T l cm. in diameter. The photograph shows It slightly 
enlarged. This medal presents variations from the plaquette in the 
treatment of hair and beard which here arc lank and straight, in the 
shape of the head and liner of profile, in the disappearance of the hood, 1 
but the derivation is clearly from the same original. Inscribed 

apistoteah*. 

According to Mr. G. F. Hill, who sends me the information, the 
British Museum also possesses a version ol the medal (one-sided, of lead 
or pewter, diam. 104 mm.) in which the character ol the cap is mis¬ 
understood fit is made taller, with regular ribbing, and has no turnover 
or tassel at the apex). The inscription is in Latin—ARTS TOTELES- 
This version is evidently very late, 

1 In the inflate from the British Museum, likewise, the hood which appeam in the 
d]ver medalet (above. Fip, 1 b) is reduced in the bronze medaRFig. li) to a border (that 
of the hood), treated so as to resemble a straight collar. 
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NO I h ON A COPY OF THE EESPOiVS/OIV/IS 
OF ROBERT PARSONS. 

By Mrs. ARTHUR STRONG. 

. , A t N °T* n ‘ cmo ' ial of Cardi " a > Allen and of his friends in Rome 
ha, lately been brought to my notice by Lord Gerald Wellesley, to whom 

, "fs. and may fitly be placed in record here in connection with the 
paque e o . nstotle. This is a copy of the second edition (Rome 
Zannetti i 59 3) of the celebrated replies (Rcsponsiones) issued seriatim 

" ™ f Q : ,e< ' n Elizabe,h ' s <dict gainst CathoUcs in the year 
. 501 . EUzabelhac Angt.ae Reginae H acres,,,, Catvinianam propugnLis 
saevtsstmum ,n Cathohcos su, . . . R egni dictum . . . cm,, responsive 
a singula capita ... per D. Andrea,,, PhUopalrum Presbsterum, etc. 

is common knowledge that the pseudonym of Philopatcr conceals the 
name of the famous English Jesuit. Kr. Robert Parsons, so that the 
authorship of the book alone takes us back into the circle of the English 
Co lege at Rome, which Dr. William-aflerwards Cardinal- Allen had 
hcl,>ed to found in 1575. and of which Parsons had been appointed 
Rector m .585A But this particular copy, as the various inscriptions 
and stamps it bears testify, had sundry bibliographical adventures 

which it is not without interest to retrace. A dedication inside the cover 
reads :— 

Hunc librum Cardinalis Alanus Anglns 
Hex-tori Gerardo Vossio pro memoria Romae donavit 
Anno Domini 1593. qui Vossius 
eum postea dono dedit Praep*"* 
collegii Rom. S. Pauli in Col-. 1606. 

* Card. Casquet*. Hist, of the Yen. Euglish Coil., chs. iii. a „d iv. 

»i 

Q 
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The first half of the dedicTtion, down to the date 1593, is in a bold hand, 
which Monsignor Mercati. librarian of the Vatican, who w^s good enough 
to examine it, identified without hesitation as that of Gerard Voss. This 
same Voss (Vossius or Voskens) deserves at least the passing mention 
which most histories of scholarship deny him. According to the 
* Dictionnaire de Moreri * he belonged to the same family as his more 
celebrated namesake Gerard John Voss. He w'as bom at Loos in Flanders 
in 1547 I 1 h e graduated at Louvain in 1566, and about 1571 he came to 
Rome where his erudition won for him, among other friendships, that 
of the tw'o learned Cardinals G. Sirleto and Antonio Caraffa. In 1593 
Clement VIII. appointed Voss one of five correctors of the Greek and Latin 
MSS. in the Vatican Library, in view of pushing forward various projected 
editions of the Fathers.' This is also the date of the second edition of 
Parsons's Responsiones which Cardinal Allen, who had been appointed 
Apostolic Librarian in 1591, under Gregory XIV., in succession to Caraffa, 
seems at once to have presented to Voss, doubtless as a peculiar mark of 
esteem, the Responsiones being assuredly valued by the Cardinal, both 
as being by his friend Parsons, and as expressing view's that were also 
largely his own. It is probable, however, that Allen, who was himself 
a considerable scholar, and one of the Commission appointed under 
Sixtus V. for the Revision of the Vulgate, had known Voss before that 
date. 

It is not without interest to learn that Voss was at one time procurator 
of Santa Maria dell' Anima, the Church of the Flemings in Rome, and 
that his library is said to have eventually found a home there.* Parsons's 
Responsiones, however, did not go with the rest of Voss's books to the 
Anima, for the second part of the inscription 3 shows that in 1606 Voss 


1 I am much indebted to Sir John Sandys lor providing me with note* on Voss from 
the account of him in vol. 50 of Zedlcr’s luxikon (Leipzig and Halle, 175°) which is not 
accessible to me here. Monsignor Lc Grelle of the Vatican Library has most kindly 
provided me with further biographical notices which make it clear that \oss was a 
prominent figure in the learned world of the ' Counter Reformation. See inter aim, l alert 
Andreae Bibliotheca Belgica, Louvain, 1643, p. 285-6; Joh. Br.!■ oppaeus, Bibliotheca 
Helgiea, Bruxelles, 1739, vol. i. p. 382-3 ; Davis, Hist, de Loot, vol. ii. p. 20; Davis, Hist, du 
Diocese et de la Principauti de Liige pendant le XVI* Siicle. Liige, 1884. pp. 631-2. etc., etc. 

1 See Jos. Schroidlin. Gesckickte der deutschen Sationalkirche in Rome . . . 1906, 
p. 523,3 reference for which I am again indebted to Monsignor Lc Grelle. The church of 
the Anima, originally Flemish, was eventually appropriated by the Germans. 

* I have not succeeded in identifying the writing. 
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gave it to the Praepositus, or Provost, of the * Roman College * of San 
Paolo alia Cojonna. This may have been at the time that Voss left 
Rome to return to his native country, where he died at Ltege in 1609. 

The little church of S. Paolo alia Colonna, to which our book passed, 
though now all but forgotten, was for the brief period of its existence 
one of the most important in Rome. It stood on the north side of the 
Piazza Colonna, and had been erected under Clement VIII. 1 by the Clerks 
Regular of St. Paul* more popularly known as the Barnabites—who 
wished to centralise their various activities in a locality more accessible 
than was their mother-house at S. Biagio dell' Anello. 3 Moreover, a 
church dedicated to S. Paul, patron of the Barnabites, seemed peculiarly 
in place under the shadow', as it were, of the column upon whose summit 
a statue of the Apostle had only recently been placed by order of 
Sixtus Y. (1589). At the bottom of the title-page of Voss’s copy of 
Parsons's book is written : Bibliot. Collcgxi Ram. S. Pauli in Columna, 
the word college which appears here and in the dedicatory inscription 
instead of ' congregation ’ being in accordance with Bamabite usage, 
so that Coll. Rom. S. Pauli, etc., means nothing more than the Roman 
branch of the Barnabites established at S. Paolo. 

The church vras almost eAirely destroyed by fire in 1617, rebuilt on 
an ample scale, but eventually demolished in 1659, by order of Pope 
Alexander VII., for the enlargement of the Palazzo Chigi. The Barnabites 
of San Paolo then rejoined their mother-house in Rome which had been 
removed early in the century from S. Biagio dell' Anello to the more 
>paciou-. church of S. Carlo ai Catinnri, w'here the order still flourishes. 1 
With them they brought the book of Parsons w’hich was now duly 

1 The Church, which had been begun some years previously, was opened to the public 
in 1596. See Orazio M. Premoli (Barnabite), Storm dti Barnabitx net Cinque cento. 1913. 
P- 337 f*. and cf. Armellini, Ckiese di Roma. p. 312. It was the seat of the famous Academy 
of Music of Sta. Cecilia and of the Company of S. Ivo, founded by a number of lawyers 
to defend the lawsuits of the poor, and of various other confraternities. Sec Memone 
intomo alia ( hiesa dei SS. Riagio e Carlo, 1861, p. 39. and pp. 142-133 (qu 1 ** cd. a 
p. 10 and pp. 37 fl. of fo. ed.). 

* Founded at Milan about 1333 and sumamed * Barnabites.’ from the Church of 
St. Barnabas, which belonged to them in the sixteenth century. 

» This very ancient church was given to the Barnabites bv Gregory XIII. in 1573 
Memorie, p. 9 (qu^ed. - p. 3 of fo. ed.) ; Premoli. op. til. p. 269. 

4 S. Carlo, to which the name of S. Biagio was prefixed in memory of the first Roman 
home of the Barnabites. was begun in 1611. In 1870 the convent was suppressed, and 
the Barnabites moved to the beautiful house. No. 6 Via Chiavari. which was once Caskiano 
dal Pozzo's. See Premoli, * Cassia no dal Pbzzo ' in L'Arcadia. ii. 1918. 

Q 2 
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inscribed in MS. Lihreria di (P A A) S. Carlo di Calinari inside the cover 
and stamped on the title page with the official die, t.c..the Bamabite 
monogram (P+A) 1 surrounded by the legend, Bibliot. Collegi SS. Blasi ct 
Carol, de Urbc. 

Soon after 1870 the greater part of the fine library attached to . 
S. Carlo was transferred—to the number of 9,000 volumes*—to the 
Biblioteca Vittorio Emanuele then in process of tormation. Among the 
books taken from the Bamabites was that of Parsons, though it was 
presently to be ejected as a * duplicate/ its last library stamp being the 
well-known Duplum Bibliothecae V. E. The frequency of this mark on 
books in the market seems to show how unnecessarily some of the old 
Roman libraries had been despoiled of their treasures in favour of the 
* Vittorio Emanuele,’ which, rince it had for nucleus the grand Jesuit 
library of the Collegio Romano, did not always require them. In thr 
present instance the Vittorio Emanuele retained the copy which had 
belonged to the Collegio Romano, probably because it was the cleaner of 
the two, and was innocent of all autographs or inscriptions such as lend 
so peculiar an interest to the copy which had belonged to the Barnabitcs. 
Fortunately the precious little volume fell into the hands of Lord Gerald 
Wellesley, who at once perceived its bibliographical value. I am much 
indebted to him for leaving the book in my care, and allowing me to 
give here some account of its vicissitudes. 

* I.e., Paulus Apostolus. 

* See Notixie Stone hr, Bibliograficks * Statisticke delle Bibliotecke Oovematiie del Regno 
<f It Aia, Roma, 1891. p. 47. 
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FACULTY OF ARCHITECTURE. 

Preface. 


Mr. Bradshaw’s restoration of Praeneste illustrates in an admirable 
manner the aims of the Faculty of Architecture in the British School at 
Rome. His beautiful drawings speak for themselves, but I w'ould call 
attention to the research which Mr. Bradshaw has devoted to his subject, 
not merely the ransacking of published works on Praeneste, but his 
own careful notes and sketches made on the spot and embodied in his 
scholarly reconstruction. I recently heard of a student in the school at 
Rome of another country who was found manufacturing a gigantic 
drawing, elaborately shaded and tinted, by means of the enlargement of 
small scale illustrations from various published w r orks. Many of these 
illustrations, as is well known to students, arc quite inaccurate, and the 
whole proceeding was worthless to the student and to anybody else. 
The result, except as an exhibition of draughtsmanship, is useless. The 
student is only training himself in shams and is shirking the mental 
discipline of endeavouring to find out for himself, by his owti observa¬ 
tion and sifting of evidence, the actual facts of the building which he 
presents. Ever since the days of Quatrem£re de Quincy there has been 
an unfortunate tendency among students to concentrate their efforts on 
plausible versions of their subject, tricked out with all the resources 
of draughtsmanship, rather than on an honest statement of the 
facts as they are. Draughtsmanship is not architecture, neither is it 
scholarship, and the danger of treating architecture as an affair of 
attractive drawings has been growing in recent years. In our archi¬ 
tectural exhibitions, for example, for one good working drawing of a 
design, we get twenty more or less brilliant water-colours which may 
attract the unknowing but divert attention from the design to the 
accidents of its presentation. To put it another way, draughtsmanship 
is taking charge of architecture, and this is a tendency which ought to 
be firmly resisted. Good draughtsmanship is necessary for the architect 
as for every artist, but it should not so overpower the design as to make 
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him forget that drawing is not design* In Air. Bradshaw's work, 
beautifully drawn as it is, draughtsmanship take-s its proper place as the 
servant, not as the master* 

It is sometimes suggested that work such as this, based on the 
patient study of fragments of antiquity, is of little value to the student, 
that it is ] emote from practice, and tends to grandiloquence rather than 
capacity in design. I believe this to be a misconception. The study, 
for which the school of Rome provides such excellent opportunity, should 
be regarded not as technical instruction, but as educational; a course 1 in 
the higher scholarship of architecture to which too little attention is 
paid in the modem practice of the art. When a student has mastered 
the elements of construction and design, and the other subjects with 
which architects are expected to have some acquaintance, when, in short, 
he has completed the regular qualifying courses, he is still only on the 
threshold of the art. He has yet to learn its possibilities, as shown in 
the great work of the past, and learn it, not in the old haphazard fashion 
of filling a sketch-book with details of carving and the like, but by 
means of critical analysis and the attempt to penetrate to the meaning 
of great buildings taken as a whole in plan, section, and elevation. One 
fine building so analysed and mastered in all its aspects is worth much 
promiscuous sketching. Only so can the inordinate craving for the 
picturesque be dominated. Rut there is one much worse tendency than 
this about in modem architecture, and that is the conversion of the art 
into terms of commerce, the practical repudiation of architecture as an 
art, and its practice as a more or less reputable business. The only way 
to check this is to insist on a higher standard of attainment in design, on 
finer ideals, and on something more than a merely perfunctory acquaint¬ 
ance with what architecture has done and can still do when rightly 
handled. It is the high aim of the British School at Rome to cheek 
these tendencies, and the founders may congratulate themselves tliat so 
early in its history one nf its scholars has been able to produce such 
admirable work as Mr. Bradshaw's restoration of Praeneste. 
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PRAENESTE: A STUDY FOR ITS 
RESTORATION 

By H. CHALTON BRADSHAW. A.R.I.B.A. 

This study forms part of my work as Rome Scholar in Architecture, 
1913, and was undertaken in accordance with the Memorandum of the 
Faculty of Architecture of the British School at Rome. 

In collecting and arranging material and in writing these notes I 
have been helped by my wife who, as holder of the Mary Ewart • 
Travelling Studentship from Newnham College, Cambridge, has collabo¬ 
rated with me throughout. To her I owe many ideas and suggestions 
of archaeological importance in my scheme for restoration. 

Further, I am greatly indebted to Mr. Ernest Prestwich, M.A., 
A.R.I.B.A. In 1911 Mr. Prestwich made a survey of the existing 
antiquities of Palestrina with a view to making a restoration. As he 
.was unable to carry out this plan he very kindly put the material he 
had collected at my disposal. This has been very valuable to me 
throughout. 

Finally, I have to thank the Director for his continued help and 
advice. Dr. Ashby used his expert knowledge of topography arid biblio¬ 
graphy unsparingly on my behalf, and even went over the site with me 
and helped in taking levels and measurements. He is responsible for 
many valuable suggestions and some of the photographs reproduced 
arc his. 
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1 1. 

The town of Praencste 1 (modern Palestrina) lies about 23 miles 
east of Rome on the slope of Monte GUcestro, a spur of the Apennines, 
where the limestone of the mountains runs down into the volcanic plain. 
The town faces nearly due south towards the Alban Hills, and is in a 
position of great natural strength, which was made still stronger by 
artificial means, Strabo 3 mentions it with Tib nr as a stronghold, and 
adds that as such it was the more redoubtable of the two. Its chmate 
is healthy and cool, compared with that of the plain, and in Imperial 
times it was a favourite resort of those who wished to escape from the 
heat of the Roman summer. 

The origin of Praencste is quite unknown. Various contradictory 
legends are given of its foundation. It was attributed by Virgil 3 to 
Caecubus, son of Vulcan, probably following the popular tradition, but 
by others to Tclegonus/ son of Odysseus, or to Praenestos, 6 his grandson. 
These last traditions give some colour to the statement made by Strabo 
in the passage referred to above, that both Tibur and Praencste were 

1 Tor further detiiiEa with regard tD the history of PracncsEe, see E, Femiqur, Ptudc 
jkt Prineste, Fart L (Histoirc dfl t& ville de PrftnostO- R. Van Dcman Maguhin, Top o- 
grtiphy and -Municipal IttSlory Of Ptatntsit, Fart 11, (MuuicipaJ History) ; also the preface 
to the Inscriptions from Praencste, C./.jC,, xiv. p. aSfi. 

1 Strabo, v, II : npttLMffT^r S’ iffrb S-vev t 4 riii Tiigiri fopbw 

AudtdrfMai cu rdXiix svfni fj dvT’jj rf»nr^pi<y**n t ifT^drcvc t* feigducj fl' 

a Kur 5<ri>r lanar^r. t ni it *si Jlfavp* 

r fXa.TTQV. S' r EX \ in^iSur HpaiMtfTijt yew n.o\tnrri9War xa\titrfai wjmti per. 

/J| u«r ui * v«AV V *pvtn-aripn Tlaairrenv yap 1*1 J Ifli **► fA*«l vxtpBtV vpfrr 

, yfjA.iij', Sridlttr 3' ftei iTL'Vijjciio 171 o^fj+ jir ? 1 p trj LiiVtfr, vfffpBLpnti' *4-1 Cvdil f-taSie.i T<)veeir 

Ti>?)t ap#iar vpi-l of t |; «(jL-ai (Stt.-te *'u. Eiivpufi Jrp^TTnil Ji^tT fpif-fat *uf t 4 i, fi-k 

TiJjVr tbJt lift ufpfsaf xdpif TffljT fl' VfJ&vt' An Spa. fa*, e/r iw ueq Mdpcn-r »0^Eop>fU5',«-(>si a*t it*n. 

1 At PracfleMe is the notable shrine of Fortune with its ancle. Both of these towns 

Praeneite and Tibur) arc situated On the same range of mountain* and are too stades 
distant from one another. Fracncstc is twice as far ffoni Rome. Tibur less, It is said 
that both are nf Greek origin, and that Praenestc wa? formerly called Fotystephanos {the 
Many-crowned). Both are strong places but Praencste La far the stronger. For as citadel 
above the city it has a lofty mountain divided from the ridge by a narrow neck, above 
which it towers for two statics in direct ascent. Besides being naturally Strong the site 
is pierced in all directions right down to the plain by secret tunnels, some for the sake of 
water and some to serve as hidden exits. In one ol these, while he was besieged there, 
Marius died/ 

1 Vergil, Attorid vii. 677-67^. * Plutarch, Parallel, 41, 

* Steph. Byz, J.fr. 
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believed to be Greek in origin, Praeneste being originally called Poly- 
stephanos 1 .(the Many-crowned). , 

The earliest settlement was probably on the acropolis (now Castel 
S. Pietro), which at an early date was connected by long walls of 
Cyclopean masonry with the town which grew up round the sanctuary 
of Fortune on the lower slope of the mountain. The natural strength 
of Praeneste and its position commanding both the way into the land 
of the Aequi up the valley of the Liris and also the pass of Algidus, the 
principal routes between Northern and Southern Italy, together with 
the fame of its oracle combined to make it one of the most important 
towns of Central Italy. 

Finds of ivory and bronze 5 in the necropolis prove that as early as 
the eighth or seventh centuries b.c. it had dealings not only with 
Etruria but with Phoenicia and the East, while the later ' cistae 
Praenestinae,’ or incised bronze caskets, and mirrors testify to its 
continued prosperity in the third and second centuries b.c. 

In the earliest historical times Praeneste was probably a member of 
the Latin League whose head was Alba Longa. At any rate Livy* tells 
us that in 499 b.c. it withdrew from the League and formed an alliance 
with Rome. This early friendship did not, however, prevent Praeneste 
from becoming one of Rome’s greatest adversaries during the years of 
her struggle for the headship of Latium, which was finally achieved in 
the Latin War, 340-338 b.c. Even after the triumph of Rome, Praeneste, 
though deprived of part of her territory, was not absorbed in Rome, but 
remained an allied city. During the Second Punic War in 216 b.c. 1 
Praeneste showed its loyalty by the feats of the heroic band of its 
citizens who, under M. Anicius, after the defeat at Cannae, defended 
Casilinum against Hannibal. These men refused the Roman citizenship 
offered by the Senate in recognition of their deed, and Praeneste remained 
a separate community until the Social War, b.c. 90, when, with other 
towns w'hich had not rebelled or which had laid down their arms at once, 
it received the full franchise and became a Roman Municipium. 5 

1 This name seems particularly suitable when we consider the walls which surround 
the city and support the terraces rising one above the other on which it is built. Cf. Sisson. 
Landeskunde, ii. p. 620. 

* Many of the finds are in the Villa Giulia Museum, Rome. Helbig*. ii. pp. 313 n 
and also C. Dcnsmore Curtis, Memoirs oj Ik* .American Academy in Home, vol. iii. 

* Livy. ii. 19. * Livy, xxiii. 17. * By the Leges Julia and Plautia Papina. 
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During the Civil War. b.c. & 2 , the younger Marius took refuge at 
Praeneste after the battle of Sacriportus. and Sulla blockaded the town. 
On its surrender Marius committed suicide and Praeneste wa$ punished 
by the slaughter of its male inhabitants, the loss of its privileges as a 
Municipium, and the settlement of a military colony on part of its 
territory. Soon after this Sulla, who called himself the favourite of 
Fortune, largely remodelled the city, placing the forum at the foot of 
the hill in the plain and rebuilding the Temple of Fortune 1 on a large 
scale, so that it occupied much of the site of the earlier town. 

From this time Praeneste seems to have changed its character. Its 
fine scenery and healthy dimate made it popular with wealthy Romans 
Villas were built on the plain below and on the neighbouring hills, and 
Horace a ranks it with Tibur and Baiae as a health resort, Augustus 3 
stayed there, and it was in gratitude for recovery from an illness in a 
villa near that 1 iberius J restored to the town the position of Municipium. 
It was patronised by other emperors, including Hadrian, who probably 
built the large villa fun the site of the modem Campo Santo) in which 
the famous Antinous Braschi was found, 5 and Marcus Aurelius. Pliny 
the Younger, 6 and Symmachos, 7 were among the private persons who 
possessed villas near Praeneste. 

From the earliest times the fame of Praeneste was bound up with 
that of the sanctuary and oracle of the Goddess Fortune, who was here 
worshipped as Primigenia or ‘ First-born 1 (of Jupiter). The oracle 
delivered its responses by means of 4 lots ’ or slips of wood with letters 
carved upon them. These were supposed to have leapt from the rock 
when it was cleft by a certain Numerius Suffustius, according to Cicero, a 
who gives the legend of their origin and also the most important reference 
to the shrine found in any ancient writer. 

It is uncertain how soon the oracle became famous outside Latium 
but the fact that during the First Puuic War the Consul Lutatius Cerco * 
wished to consult the lots but was not allowed by the Senate on the 

* Miny* U.N, 36. j? 5. confirms this by his mention of the * lithratroton ■ with uhich 
Suita adorned the pavement of ihe 1 drtabnun ' of Fortune at Praeneste. 

1 Horace. Odt j, iii. 3, 3 Suetonius, 72. 

* Aldus Geliius, jsvi, 13. 

* Helhig*. i. jHq, p, 191. The brick stamps prove the villa to have been built in the 
reign of Hadrian. 

1 Fliny, t'pMf, v, 6, ’ Symmachus, Epitt, i. 2, iii. 50. 

* Cicero, D* .Piviwa/io**, ii *1 ; see below. p, * Valerius Maximus, i. 3, 2. 
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ground that a Roman should consult none but national oracles, goes to 
show that by the third century b.c. its importance was considerable. 
In 168 b.c. Livy tells us that King Prusias of Bithynia made offerings to 
the Goddess Fortune of Praeneste. 1 Cicero, in the chapter in which 
occurs the description of the shrine, speaks of the visit paid by the famous 
Greek philosopher Carneades, who is reported to have said that Fortune 
at Praeneste was more fortunate than anywhere else. 2 

The shrine of the Goddess seems to have suffered severely when 
Praeneste was captured by Sulla. But Sulla paid special reverence to 
the Goddess Fortune whom he held as his patroness, and under him the 
shrine was rebuilt with great magnificence on a much larger scale. This 
restoration must have made it the largest sanctuary’ of the kind in Italy 
and a conspicuous landmark. 

Cicero 3 say's that in his day the consultation of the lots had partially 
fallen into disuse, and that only the vulgar and ignorant now’ believed 
in them. Tiberius 4 tried to abolish their use, and ordered the box in 
which they w'ere kept to be transported to Rome. The story goes that 
when the box was opened in Rome the lots had disappeared, but that 
they appeared once more when the box was restored to its place. Terrified 
by’ this portent, Tiberius desisted from his intention and left the oracle 
alone. At any rate the cult of Fortune and her oracle continued under 
the Empire. Domitian 5 put himself under the protection of the Goddess 
every' year, and the oracle foretold his assassination in 96 a.d. Alexander 
Sevenis* also consulted the lots, which are said to have promised him 
the Empire if he. could escape the plots of Elagabalus, replying in the 
words of Virgil, * si qua fata aspera rumpas, tu Marcell us eris.’ 

Christianity found a powerful opponent in the Goddess Fortuna 
Primigenia, though the existence of Christians at Praeneste in the third 
and fourth centuries a.d. is proved by the martyrdom in 274 a.d. of 
St. Agapitos, and by the record of a bishop of Praeneste as early as 
313 a.d. 7 Constantine, on his acceptance of Christianity, ordered the 
closing of the oracle and shrine, in common with all other pagan 
buildings ; but on the accession of the Emperor Julian it was again 
reopened, and fragments of an inscription in his honour have been 

1 Livy, xlv. 44. * * Xusquam se fortunatiorem quam Praeneste vidisse Fortunam.' 

* Loc. cit. * Suetonius. Tiberius. 63. 

* Suetonius, Domitian. 15. • Lampridius, In Alex. Sev. 4. 

1 For further information about Christian Praeneste sce.Marucchi, Guida, pp. 145 fl. 
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found, The oracle was finally closed by the Emperor Theodosius, who 
in 392 a.p. put an end 10 pagan cults. After this time Christianity 
conquered, and Praeneste became one of the suffragan bishoprics of 
the Roman See. The relics of the martyred saint, Agapitra, were removed 
from the basilica outside the town, where they had been buried, and 
placed in one of the most important buildings of pagan Pracneste, which 
became the Cathedral dedicated in his honour. The great temple built 
by Sulla in the upper part of the town became the seat of mediaeval 
barons, and the name of the town itself gradually changed from Praenestc 
—Civitas Fraeneslina to Penestrina, Pelestrina, and finally Palestrina. 




Fig. 2.— Casthl S. Pietro. 


Ihe earliest notice that we have concerning mediaeval Palestrina 
is the deed of gift by which Pope John XIIL ceded the territory of Pales¬ 
trina to his sister Stefania in 970 a.d. Her family remained in possession 
till 1043 a ( d., when by the marriage of the last of the line, Emilia, to 
Stefano de Co Jumna, Palestrina passed into the hands of the Colonna 
family. On the death of Emilia the Pope, Gregory' VIE, laid claim to 
the estate on the ground that as she was the last of the line, the property 
should now revert to the Holy See. This claim was resisted by her son 
Petrus de Columns, and in it 17 a d. Pope Paschal II. took it from him 
by force. After Paschahs death, however, Petros recovered Palestrina, 
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and the Colonnas continued in undisturbed possession for nearly two 
hundred years. 

In 1297 a.d. the Colonnas revolted from Pope Boniface VIII., and 
the next year the city was taken and razed to the ground. But under 


* Fic. 3.—A Street in Palestrina. 

Clement V. the Colonnas were allowed to regain possession and rebuild 
their city. 

In 1437 a.d. the Colonnas again rebelled, this time against Pope 
Eugenius IV., who followed the example of his predecessor Boniface, 
and ordered the unhappy city again to be levelled with the ground. This 
was carried out by Papal troops under Cardinal Vitelleschi. 
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Soon after this the Qolonnas once more reconciled themselves to 
the Church, and Pope Kichots V. (1447-1455 a.o.) gave permission to 

rebuild the „ ty . Thls was done by Stefano Colonn;l; whQ a]so res(or(>d 

ie fortress on the site of the ancient acropolis (Fig. 2). His son 
Francesco restored the palace. 

From this time the city took on its modern aspect. The Colonnas 
n inamed its feudal lords, though with limited rights, until 1630 a. o' 
V It-U it passed by purchase to the Barbcrmi family, who still keep the 
title of Princes of Palestrina, The fast event of historical importance 
which may he said to concern the town is the defeat in the plain below 
of the Bourbon troops from Naples by Garibaldi and his soldiers in 1840.1 

The modern town is a dirty, picturesque place with winding streets 
that break at intervals into flights of steps (Fig. 3). Built into the 
walls of the many mediaeval houses that remain can be seen pieces uf 
cornices, friezes and architraves, while broken column drums and other 
I ragmen ts nre to be found in most of the gardens. 


II. 

The literary notices of the Temple ol Fortune at Praencste and its 
oracle are very scanty. The passage in Cicero, Dc Divination, ii. 41 4 

» (L™ 'oTn"' r T‘ hM '' s h 'f"“ *«•" R'fiublii. pp . , 3 s li. 

IKUcaiam Bttenitun noth. Is at Ji«!i c 

tactens cum Juuoao Forfunae m mimo sedan, m.mman / P * p ' |Ltl 

Twswtv-ii-...- f J B4vmru Sttifnb miiinmain uppeten* caAtissme colitur t 

raatnbu,. L U ae, nt[uc traps™ i a „ l MO obi FottaMe nun( . " aede* 

■jEuuru, himapicesquc dixfetc 5mm uobiiiUt* Ulus SOr tj.s future, conjmdoe iu’ MJ cx 

r* T"" ***** COftdita4 “ rti ’ **** Fortunae momlu Jlumur 
Lit.l iisitur in Ju.s potest esse- ccrti quae Fortunae monitu puerj m;inu miscentwr atone 
ducuntitf? . QuiS rubur illud cecidit, dolav.t, jn^cripsit ^ 

■ f rom the record, Of Pracneste we learn that Numeric Softsstius. a man of rank and 
corn, uk ration was ordered by frequent dreams. which at the last, betrame threaten in* to 
break opfln the flint rock at a certain spot. Terrified by his visions he Ih™ to do this 
though hlfi. feUow-cjtlJiCOS laughed at him, and when the rock was .shattered lots leapt 
carved III oak with the marks of ancient letters. This is the place which is mm 
rehKmusly enclosed near the shrrne Ol Jupiter Par, who « a sucklmg child sit* with Co 
Jn tl.r lap Of Fortune sfekmj; her breast, add is worshipped by mothers with the p„ fH . t 
rights Ihey Say that at the same time honey flowed from an alive tn* at the spot where 
now Is the Icmptu of fortune, anti that the haruspiccs declared that the lots would be 
irt l m the greatest honour, and that at their command a chest Was made Of the olive 
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referred to above, is the most important, TJiis passage, besides giving 
the origin of the lots, tells us more than any other authority about the 
original shrine. From it we learn that the spot where the lots leapt out 
of the rock was in Cicero s time in a sacred enclosure and that near it 
was the shrine of Jupiter Puer, 1 who was represented as a sucking child 
with Juno in the lap of Fortune and was worshipped by matrons. Cicero 
continues that the Temple of Fortune stood on the spot where honey had 
flowed out of an olive tree, from the wood of which was made the chest 
which contained the sacred lots. 

With regard to the Temple we loam from Pliny that it contained a 
heavily gilded statue of Fortune. 2 In another place 3 Pliny, in talking 
about various kinds of paving, mentions that called ' lithostroton,' 
and says that the pavement of this kind given by Sulla to the Temple 
of Fortune at Praeneste remained in his day. This gift of Sulla has 
by many been thought to be the mosaics with marine and Egyptian 
subjects, the former of which is still in situ, while the latter, the famous 
Nile mosaic, was removed and restored and is now in the Palazzo 
lktrberini at the top of the town, 

Livy tells us that in commemoration of the exploit of M, Anicius 
at Gasilin um, his statue was set up in the Forum at Praeneste with an 
inscription, a copy of which was attached to three statues in the Temple 
of Fortune,* 

From an inscription of the age of the Antoninus* recording a gift 

U4M." in which the tots were placed and Irom which they are now taken when Fortune bids. 
What certainty can there be in these tots which are shuihed and drawn by the hand of a 
child ? . - - Who cut down that oak and worked it and carved tetters upon it ? ' 

i The best explanation of this cult seems to lie in the fact that Fortune as Friraigenia 
was also called 1 jovis Fuer ' [i.e. filia} . This is shown by inscriptions. This was probably 
Later misunderstood and referred to Jupiter himself, and so gave rise to the cult ol Jupiter 
□ a babe, Cf. WisMrwa, ReJigion und KuliUf dit Rimtr, pp, 208 H, 

* Pliny, H.X- xxiii. 61, He Ls discussing the method of gilding by means of thin gold 
plates ' bracteau " and continues K rrassLsiimae ex its Fraencstinae vocantur etamnunc 
rctinen te UQraen Fcirtunae inaurato ibi simulacra.' 

1 pliny, xxx vi. 64 1 ' LlthostrtJt* coept avert iam sub Sulla parvulis certe c rust is. 

Rusiat hodie quod in FertiUlW deJubrO fecit,' Cf. Marutchi, Atti Font. Ace. JtfJO, pp. r.|bfl. 

1 Livy% xxili, 19, tS: 1 Statua rius indkio fuit Praeneste in fora statuta. toticata, 
amicta toga, yelato capite, cam titnlo lamnae aeneae insciipto, M. Anieium pro mditibus 
ijut Castlini in pm^idio ernnt voium salvhse, idem titulns tribua signis in aede Forhisae 
posit is fnit stlbicttus,' 

* C.I.Lr xiv. ;867: ' L, Sariolenns Naevius Pastas cCutsuUris ut Triviam in luno. 
nnrium, (It in pctmao aedbf statuam Aritonini AurusW. ApollinU, Tsityches, Spei, ila et 
banc MitUtvam Forlunae Priltligeniae donum dedit cum ara. 
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of statues we Learn of the, existence of a building called the 1 Jmnotiarium ' 
and also that? the Temple of Fortune had a ' pronaos/ 

Beyond references to sacred buildings and dedications, there is 
a passage in Varro 1 from which we know th$t Praeneste possessed a 
very ancient 1 solarium,' or solar dock, with an inscription. Traces 
of this dock, showing it to have been of pecnliar design, were found in 
1882 by Professor Marucchi- on the southern face of the building which 
is now tlie main part of die Cathedral of S. Agapito, 

An old 1 aeranum ' is under the building now the seminary. Its 
name is fixed by an inscription of pre-Sullan date. ‘ The H Fasti Prac- 
nestrni/ the celebrated calendar of Verrius Flaecus, were set up either 
in the upper or lower part of the Forum {there is a variety of reading 
in the passage in Suetonius). 1 Marble slabs of this calendar were used 
as building material in the old basilica of S. Agapito outside the town, 
hut one fragment was discovered near S. Maria dell'Aquila on the site 
of the Forum of the Roman Colony. 

There is one important reference in mediaeval times lo the temple 
in the upper part of the town* It is given in Petrini s Memorie Prtnesfine, 
and is numbered Monumenfum XXXII. 5 It is from a petition of the 

1 Vamo, Dt Lingma Latina, vi. 4 : ' Mercies nl> po quod medium dies. 1> antjqui 
in hoc loco non It dixi-rant ut Pmcncsto indsum in sola no vi<1»/ 

1 Huncctu, AltnaH jail' 1st. 1884, pp, 3S6 tl. Cf. abo Guide, p. 63, Fig. 9, and Aid 
Pd»t .dee, igt8, pp. 32(5, ft, for his latent ideas on the subject. He uses this clock 
together with a passage from Ovid [Fasti, vi, 59} to endeavour to identify the building with 
the Jtinonarium mentioned in the inscription given above 1 C.I.L. xiv, 2867}. 

J C.U . xiv, 3 h->75 : 1 ,M, ,'\nitius L, f, Ba^o, M. Mcrsiems C, f. npililh aerarium 
faciendum dederunt .' 

* Suetonius. Dt Gwammatias, 17 : ' Statuam liabct (sc. Verrius Fbuccus) Praeneste in 
infcriore (eJ. aupcriorc) fori parte contra hemicyclmm in quo iastus a to nrdinatos et 
mannofffl pariote incison publiearat,' 

1 Petrini, Mtmorie PtHUstim, xxxii, p. 430 i * . , , Item dicunt in Civitate Pemattrina 
quo totaliter suppwita fuit exterminio et mine cum Palaciis sues rECibilL&simis, et 
antiquissiiHta, et cum Templo magno ct solemn!, quod in bom or cm Beale Virginia dedicatum 
crat. edificati-s per julium Catsaitm 1 mpcr.itorcm, cujus Cmta-H Fteneatrin. fuit ant iquitusi 
et cum scabs tk nobiliiisimo mar inure ample-*, ft targts, per qnas etfam equitando attend 
pOlerat in PalftCHim ct Tcmplum predict a. que quidem scale cranL ultra centum niMflerO 
PnJaciLim auteni Cacsaris edihcalum ad mod am uni us C propter prim am litter am nominis 
sui, et Tcrnptum Palacio inherent OpcrC SumptutiSis,-,imti ediheatum ad moduns S. M. 
Roturlde de Urbev omnia per ipSuni Boni Eaciunt et ejus tyrampnidem cxpoKita 

fucrint total! exterminio ct ruble, ct cam omnibus nbi-. F'aJackis et edilictis et Domitms 
cjusdem civitatis, et cum muris »nliqtUS8i til i£ opere Sa tract'ni CO fact is de lapidibus quadrU 
et ni.ignis, que sola dampna tanl magna, et incxUmabllia aunt, quod rmdla Cl mugita bona 
non sufficeTfnt ad refecticinern Lpsown, nee aliqua ratione vei smmua pecunui potent, 
at JncraiH refici propter magnnm antiquitatcm, et nabilitatcni operurti predictorum. 
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Colonm family for the restitution of their rigttts- after the destruction of 
the city in izqj, and gives the only description of the Vipper Temple 
extant, showing that it had flights of marble steps leading up to a hemi- 
cycle above which was a round temple crowning the whole design. 
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suctions showing schemes for the restoration of Praeneste. R.I.B.A. 
Library , vol, viiL io t n, ix. 1 -rg reproduced by Burger, Zeilschrift fut 
Gcsckkkte der ArchiUkiur, 1908-3909, pp + 203-210, 

■ Iltm in Castro Montis Ptenr^trin^ quod similiter totaliter dimi fecit, obt crat Roeca 
fiobilmhu*., fit Fhlsu'La ptilchcrrima. et mun antiquminw operc Sarraccnico, ct de lapidibu* 
nobibbus sieut muri pred. Ci vital is. , . 

" . . , Xext they mention the town of PfUtitruia, which was entirety laid w.vsfO with 
destruction and ruin, with its most noble and ancient palaces and its great and solemn 
temple, which was dedicated to the honour of the Blessed Virgin, all of which were built 
l>y the Emperor Julius Caesar to whom the Town of Peucidrina belonged of old, and with 
its bnuud and spacious frights of noble marble steps up which a man might even tide on 
horseback to the temple and palace aforesaid. And the palace uf Caesar, which was built 
in the shape Of a single C because of the brat letter df his name, and the temple above 
and adjoining the palace which was built with inOst noble and Sumptuous workmanship 
in the shape of M. Rotunda the Pantheon) in Rome. All of which, through thl- 
same Boniface and hi* tyranny, were laid waste in Utter destruction and ruin : With all 
the other palace^ ids* and buildings and dwelling houses of the same city, and with it* 
ancient walls of Saracen workmanship made of great squire stones. Which alone are 
such great and inestimable losses that many and great riches would not suffice to restore 
them, nor could they by any means, not even by the greatest sum* of money, be rebuilt 
as they were, because of the great antiquity and excellence of ihe aforesaid Works, 

' Next they mention the Citadel of lire Mount of Penestrina, which he likewise caused 
to be destroyed, where was a noble fort and beautiful palaces and most indent walls of 
Saracen workmanship and of noble stone* tike the walls of the aforssald cilv. 
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4, M. Suaresii. Praen*$tt$ Antiquac Libri Duo. Roma* 1653. 
31 ainty an ecclesiastical history, but contains references to pagan remains. 
Three plates, plan, elevation and perspective of Prueneste restored after 
Pietro da Cortona (see p, 65 of Suarez 1 book). The originals are at 
Windsor, 



i r m . 4.—Vienna Cof v of Pihho I-igouju's Plan, 


y. ]., Cecconl St nr in di Palestrina cilia del prisco Lazio, illustrate 
con antichi iscrizhnc $ notizic fin or a inedite. 1756. One plate giving map 
of Palestrina and surrounding country. 
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6. Georoe Had ft eld. 1792. Views and restoration of Palestrina, 
RJ.B.A. Library. Six sheets, two showing restored plan :*nd elevation, 
remainder perspectives giving actual state of the town. (These drawings 
were the subject of a lecture given before the Royal Institute of British 
Architects in May, 1848, by J. Pap worth.) 

7. Petri st. Mcmorie Prcnestine dispose in forma di AntmlL 
Roma, 1798. Contains inter alia the petition of the Colonna family 
giving the description of the later temple. 

8. Huyot. iSii, RibhotMqui de I’ecote des Beaux .4 rts. Paris. 
Monummts Antiques , iii. PL 189-191. Six drawings, plans and eleva¬ 
tions, showing etat actuel and restoration. 

9. NlBBY and I kon. It Tcmpto della Fortuna Prenestina. Roma, 
1825, Inscription, plans and restoration. Text reproduced in Nibbv's 
Dintorni di Roma, voh ii. pp. 475 ff + Roma, 1S4S. 

10. Luigi Rossini, Anilehitt 1 dei Conform di Roi?ia r Roma, 1826. 
Perspectives, etat actucl, restored plan and elevation. 

11. (iFenf.^in. Bibtiothdquc de f'ieoU des Beaux Arts* Paris, 
1840, Plans and elevations showing etat actuel and restoration. 

12. Trtaz. Bibhotheque de Vecoie des Beaux Arts. Paris, 1846 
Collection Lainpuec, Restaurutions de monuments anciens, envois de 
Rome. Plans, elevations and sections, with details of the apsklal 
building, dtat actuel and restoration. 

r 3 ' L L- DoNALDSOR. ( 1 re. 1848, A h ./.8.,L Library, A drawing 

of Huyot s restoration ' corrected (?) on the spot/ 

14, Camna. Edifizi, vi. PL 111-119. Roma, 1856, Restoration 
details and map, 

15, Bernier, 1875. N* wall of f area sacra/ DEspouy, PI. 47. 

16, E. Fermqi e. Etude sur Prineste. Fhris,, 1880. One plate 
giving plan of town. Contains the fullest description and history, 

17, P. Blondel. Melanges d'Areh&hgie d d'Hi skate de Vteoh 
fran$aise d Rome , 1882, pp, 168 ff, Two plates showing elevation and 
plan of etat actuel. The most complete plan showing the remains of 
the ancient town. 

18, Cifolla, 1889. Restored plan and elevation in the Municipio 
at Palestrina. Drawn by Lam busier. 

19- lv Van Deman Magoffin. A study of the Topography and 
Municipal History of Praeneste/ Jof:ns Hopkins University Studies, 
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1908, Gives a useful list of buildings mentioned in inscriptions at 
Palestrina. • 

20. D. Vaclieri. Articles in Not. Scavi and Bull. Comm.. iqoq. 
vol. xxxviii, pp. 2E2 ff, 

21. R. Delbruck. Hcllenistische B&utftt in Latium. Vol. L 
pp, 47 ft. J Das Heiligtum der Fortum in Pracneste/ 1907- Ten P Uue5 
and forty-four illustrations in text. An analysis and description of the 
lower group of buildings and an attempt to decide their identity. Vol. ii, 
pp. 1 ff., 1912. Additional remarks and one plate giving his idea of lower 

group. 

22. O. Maruccki, Various articles and notes of excavation since 
18 St, The most important are 

Bull 1 st. 18S1, pp, 248 ff.; 18S2, pp. 244 fit. 

Bull. Comm . 1895. PP 26 ff.; 1904* PP 2 J 3 ff - : I 9 ° 7 > PP' 2 75 
AUi. Pont. Ate . 1910, pp. 67 ff,; 1918- PP» 22b ii. 

Also Guida Archaeologies dttf*Antic# Pratneste- Latest edition, 

Rome, 1912. 

In the foregoing bibliography mention has been made of all the 
authorities of any importance dealing with Fraeneste. 1 ho numerous 
articles cited in the catalogue of the German Archaeological Institute deal 
in the main with the necropolis. A few references to casual discoveries 
in the town itself will be found in Notiziz dtgli Sen t-i. 


IV. 

Since the Renaissance Praenestc has been the subject of severa 1 
restorations. These attempts show two main faults. Firstly, temple 
buildings, colonnades and open spaces all connected with the sanctuary 
have been made to cover the whole slope of the hill; secondly, a perfect 
balance has been shown throughout. The reason for this is that early 
schemes for restoration were made without any exact measurements 
of the actual remains visjble. Discoveries and excavations which have 
recently been made on the site, though not on any large scale, suffice to 
disprove these restorations, in all of which imagination plays a large 
part Had&eld's is a particularly striking example of this freedom of 
treatment, no design showing less likeness to the possibilities of the 
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actual remains than his ; while in the latest, that of Cipolla, the central 
and most ancient of all the buildings is not shown. 

A fair amount has been written on the subject of Palestrina and its 
history. The first scientific and careful survey of the site is that by 
Nibby. Of late years, since excavation has begun, the amount of litera^ 
ture dealing with Palestrina has largely increased. The most valuable 
general description (giving plan and elevation of the mins) is that of 
F. Blonde!, who lived for some years at Palestrina. The work of the 
later authorities in the list is also important. 

In the preparation of my drawings of the actual state of Praeneste 
l PI. XXVIL, XXVIIL, XXIX., XXX.), I have depended chiefly on the 
surveys made by Mr. Prestwich. The plan (PL XXVII.) has been based 
on the Stato Ponteficio Survey of iSi8 , kindly supplied by the Uflicio 
Tecnico di Finanssa di Roma, supplemented by the levels and survey of 
the i J Reg. Genio stationed in Palestrina during the war. The whole 
has been brought up to date and corrected by measurements and levels 
which I took on the spot. 

I have made no study of the lower part of the city {t\e r the Roman 
forum and its surroundings below the present town), and have limited my 
restoration to the part above the Via degli Arcioni. A certain amount is 
visible south of this road, but until further excavations have been made 
any attempt at a reconstruction of this part would be useless. 

The date chosen for the restoration is the end of the first century a d, 
iPI. XXXI, XXXII., XXXIIL), The site of the ancient town was at 
thus time partly covered by the sanctuary as rebuilt by Sulla, who 
founded a new Roman colony at the foot of the hill. Here was the 
forum with new public buildings, which later included libraries, 1 an 
amphitheatre/ and even a school for gladiators. 3 Houses and public 
buildings must, however, have existed in the more ancient part of the 
town, and there is no warrant for supposing that this part contained the 
temple buildings only. 

Before the time of Sulla there was obviously no attempt at 
symmetry in the planning of the town. Thf lower terrace walLs and 
south boundary are not parallel. The axis of the central building 
under the present Cathedral was not parallel with that of the group of 

■ cIl ^l 96 ' pJ 53 * €mImLm * ,V 3mo > 3«* Magoftid, p, 5*. 
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buildings forming the ancient shrine. In the reconst met ion which 
followed Sulla, ^n axis was*taken passing through the centre of the space 
between the two grottos, and terraces were made at right angles to this 
’ine. The design of the upper part of the town is completely balanced, 
and repeats and confirms the lines of the early sanctuary. Two small 
hemicyctes were made on the upper terrace to correspond with the two 
grottos. On the lower terrace, in Imperial times, a large water-tank was 


Kig. 5-“- PoLYGn s At. Wall at Cast it. S. Pittso. 

built which practically corresponded with one already existing on the 
east. In this way the town began to assume a symmetrical appearance, 
but there was far from being a perfect balance between the two sides, 
ft will now be convenient to study the town in greater detail. 

Watfc .—The early town was joined to the citadel (on the site of tin 
modem Castel 5 , Pietro) b)^ long walls of polygonal masonry 1 (Figs. 5 

1 Cf. the tity wails of Norba. 
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and 6 . These walls were not destroyed by Sulla alter the taking of 
(.he city with the exception of the wall on the south,'although the town 
was no longer fortified. The wall is nearly complete on the east side. 
On the west no trace of ancient wall exists between the Porta San Fran¬ 
cesco and the Porta San Martino, except for two small pieces in the 
modern wall, the line of which has therefore been adopted in the design. 
On the south the wall is of ' opus c^iiadratum of the time of SulU (Fifb / h 
with an arcade to the east of the central gate. 



Fig. 6.—Polygonal Wall, 

Main Roads and Gate s,—The main road from Rome was the Via 
Pracnestina, which after Sulla's time ran into the new part of the town 
on the plain- Pieces of ancient paving show- that a road led up from 
the lower town to a gate in the walls where is now the modern Porta 
San Martino. This paving is visible outside the present gate along the 
modern road. South of this, belovr the present Cardinal's Garden, is a 
gap in the wall This may also have been another small gate as shown 
in the restoration, although the sides are broken. 

In the centre of the south wall and on the axis of Sulla's building is 
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a large gap Ln the ” opus quadra turn ' wall and remains of what appear?- 
to be the Hank of an entrance. This was the main approach from the 
new forum to the temp If and the old town. 

On the east side the main entrance was where is now the Porta 
Santa Maria, at the end of the modern Via Anicia. Part of the Cyclopean 
wall on the north side of the modern entrance ends in a vert fort edge, 
which makes it likely that in ancient times there was a gateway here ; 
remains of a gate tower also exist at this point. In the Via Anicia just 
inside itte gate arc some large blocks of ‘ opus quadra turn ' and the drum 



Fig. 7.—Oi»ls Qlwpeatuw of S. Wall. 


of an applied column. At the modem Porta del Sole, in the south-east 
corner of the town, there was probably only a postern, as this entrance 
is considerably lower than the level of the ancient forum. The road on 
this side, which now leads to Valmontonc and Cave, like the road on the 
west, also led from the lower part of the town to the more ancient part 
above. At the Porta Portella there was a postern which is still visible. 

South of the town, along the line of the Via degli Arrioni, a road 
existed, the paving of which was seen by Huyot in iSu, 1 

1 Huyot. Mon. Ant. PI. 1%, See also his report in thfl Hibtiotheqm! de Cicoii dri 
iitmix Art s. 
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The mad to the citadel, which still remains as the ' strada antica,' 
zigzagged up inside the walls. " * 

Roads within the Walls.—The greater part of the ancient remains 
consists of terrace walls (Figs. S and 9), These walls, which rtra 
practically east and west across the whole town, help to fix the lateral 
communications. The levels of the tops of the walls, column bases 
and entablatures in situ, and some fragments of ancient road paving 


Fig, S, Tekhacil Wall. 

give the relative heights of each stage of the town. The roads shown 
in the restoration have been arrived at by careful measurements of these 
remains and hy the lines of the modern roads where they are suitable. 

In making a main approach from the forum of Sulla on the centre 
axis I have followed the restorations of Pirro Ligorio and Palladio and 
the opinion of Magoffin. 1 The base found in the Pimma Garibaldi (sec 
Fig. ro) and the building under the Cathedral establish this axis. 


'■ Magoffin,. p, 3s. 
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Fig. 't -—Teh mace Wall, 

The main approach from the west, along what is now the modern 
Corso, is fixed by two fragments of retaining wall which exist below the 


Wei of tin- modern street in the 
houses Nos* $2 and 102. The lower 
road, parallel to tliis and running 
past the open reservoirs, has also a 
retaining wall, which can be seen 
under the house of the Cieerclsia 
family in the Via Pierantonio Petrini. 
The retaining walls of the upper part 
of the town being much higher art' 
plainly visible. 

The A ncient Forum. — Excava¬ 
tions have been made in the modem 
Piazza Regina Margherita (Fig- n) 
which show that an open j space 
existed here in ancient times. Four 
steps running right across in front 
of the modern seminary were found: 1 
and the paving of this space and 
of an ancient road leading into it, 
and the steps of a podium are to be 



Fig. io.—Pi v&za Garibaldi showing Bask. 


i 


’ Vug!Leri, Buil, CToffIkl 1909, pp, 331 and 23a, Figs. S and g. 
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at the north-cast corner of the Cathedral, It is natural to sec in 
such an open space in the middle of an ancient town the forum. This 
identification is made all the more probable by the fact that round this 
space, on the north and west sides, were the most important buildings 
of early Praoneste, The aerarium is to be seen here under the modern 
seminary. This is proved by an inscription in it giving its name . 1 As 
we know that in ancient towns that the usual place for the aerarium was 


Ert;, ir.—E xcavation ik Pan* R. Margherita. showing Axciext Ftoxij aki> 

Fqrum. 


the forum,' it makes it all the more likely that this space was the forum. 
How far it extended south and east is not yet known, but the sb]H‘ of 
the ground limits possibilities on the south side. On the east it ha- 
been restored so that the temple is in the centre of the north side (as 
was the case at Pompeii). 


5 C./.L. xiv. 2975. See above, p. i\. 3, TV inscription belong 
than Suita, probably to the second century, v c, Cf. Miirntehi, Guid 
* Vitruvius, V. 21 : ' Aerarium career curia forg ^uni cOrtiungertda/ 


a date eariler 
and Fig. 5. 
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Every former restoration shows the forum extending to tlie 
so that the central building (under the Cathedral) stands in the middle. 
What evidence there is, however, is against this ultra. Had there been 
such a forum there would have been no reason for the ancient road on 
the east side of the central building. The groiLo, to which it obviously 
leads, could have been reached across the space to the west. 

Loutr Tim pic and Adjoining Buildings .—In assuming that the two 
grottos and the area connecting them were the ancient sanctuary, of 
Fortune referred to by Cicero in the passage given above, l follow all 
important authorities 1 except the late Professor Vagliori - and Professor 
Hliken, 3 who believe this group of buildings to be secular. 

Enough exists of the building on the east side to give a sat factory 
restoration. 1 It is of * opus inter turn r with applied columns still in good 
preservation (PI. XXXIV, and Fig. is). Like the Temple of Concord at 
Rome, the entrance was on one of the long sides. The famous Nile 
mosaic, now in the Palazzo Barberim at the top of the town, covered 
the floor of the grotto at its north end. 5 This is the building generally 

accepted as the Temple of Fortune. 

The exact arrangement and appearance of the building on the west^, 
which is believed to be the Grotto of the Lots, is more difficult. I have 
shown it partly covered, and supposed that in the rebuilding of Sulla, 
when the whole of this group was elaborated, it was enclosed on the 
south side and a facade built to correspond to that of the temple. 

The shrine of Jupiter Puer is said by Cicero to have been near the 
spot where the lots sprang out of the rock. I have placed it in tins 

enclosure. 

The space between the grottos offers a more difficult problem. 
A variety of opinion exists as to how this area was treated ; 
the question has been discussed in detail by Professors Marucchi* and 

i On this point Mafucdtl ana txabrttclL are the most important 

: Vagjieri. Bull. Com*' 1909. PF *3° ff - Vagficri bc3ievps , that *™F k 15 tP ** 

tounA in ttTS part Oi the to™ it U the budding incorporated m the Cathcdr^d. 

> VagUori P T»i?. CW 1*0* P- ^7. - m, motion, that Prof^r thought 

lt bibliography, Teta* has made a careful study of this building 

3 ^Marathi. Alii dtttfi Pont PP = a discussion of the Nile mosaic and 

of mosaic pavement found in the upper temple Which Mnrucch. believes to be the Utho- 
itr o t on' of Sulla. 

■ Mamecbi, Bull. Conm. 1907. pp. 30; R 
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Mb nick/ who believe it lo have been open to the sky, and Professor 
Vagtten/ who believed it to have been roofed over. Detbruck, in a 
detailed article, sho%Vs by careful drawings what he considers to liuve 
been it> appearance. Professor Marucchi gives many reasons why ho 



Fie- is —Tf-mpli; or Frames, IsTE,R[fjR- 

considers this area to have been open. I agree, however, with the 
conclusion of the late Professor Vaglferi that it was roofed over. 3 

jhe difficulties of the problem will be more dearly understood by 
reference to the plan of this area{Pl. XXIX-)- To have any raise** d'etre at all 


« Dtlbmck, i. PP- 6? 5 ; iu p. 4*- 
f This is also Dr, Ashby's opinion 


* Vaglieri, Bull. Comm . njog, pp. 233 is, 
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the window openings and ^he arches above on the north side (PI. XXXV.) 
must have cor responded with actual windows and arches on the south sidei 
Otherwise such a treatment for this wall would be pointless* as it forms 
part of the retaining wall to the cliff. The existence of columns corre- 
s pond i ng to t he applied columns of th is wa U i s prov ed a t B (Fig. 13). \( q 



1 j-—A rea ret w et:?,- Grottos Applied 

CORBLESPOUprKO BASES. 


there is part of a wall which would have formed a foundation fora row of 
columns on this line* In the crypt below S. Agapito the wall marked D 
is visible. This wall obviously corresponded to the double wall referred 
to above if the area was roofed. The columns at E (in the Museum) are 

S 


\ 
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only half the iutercolurnnation of those of the i^orth wall. 1 his, however, 
would not matter, as the two rows would not be seen Together. The 
fragment or column in the crypt dues not appear to me to be in situ. 
The column bases at F belonged to a portico which ran round the temple 
and are on a considerably lower level, that of the forum. 

The foregoing seems to show' that the area was covered, and this 
theory is borne out by the fact that there are no traces of gutters or 
channels for the disposal of rain-water in the area. The channel existing 
between the two parts of the wall on the north is no evidence either way. 

It would be necessary in any case to carry oh the water from the cliff. 

The most ancient building of Palestrina is now part of the modem 
Cathedral of S. Agapito, It is of * opus quadra turn." The cast and west 
walls have been pierced with arches and made to form the piers of the 
nave. 1 The north wall has been destroyed, except in the crypt, where a 
fragment is to be seen, and the south wall is visible only from the balcony 
over the modern entrance. Sufficient exists, however, to give thu exact 
size of the rectangle. The excavation, still open in the Piazza Regina 
Margherita, shows that this building stood on a podium with steps 
leading down to the street and forum on the east side. In 18*84 Professor 
Marucchi discovered traces of the Solarium mentioned by Varro on the 
south wall. 2 The colonnade surrounding these walls, shown cm practically 
all restorations, is therefore proved impossible. It is probable that this 
building was restored and embellished in the time of Sulla, as it was the 
centre of his whole scheme. There is a doubt about its identification, 
but the general belief is that it was the Curia, or Senate House, of pre- 
Sullan Praeneste, 

Upper Temple and Buildings 'The restoration of the upper part 
of the town is an easier matter. The whole formed an architectural 
setting for the more ancient shrine below. A targe open space surrounded 
by a colonnade with a hemteycle, the steps of which still exist (Fig. 14 and 
PI. XXXVI. 1. in the middle of the north side* commanding a magnificent 
view r of the plain to the south, is crowned by a round temple, Tltis space 
probably served, as Professor Marucchi suggests,® as an open place for 

■ Cf. Temple of Concord at Girgenti, 

* Marucchi, Atti delta Font. Ace. iqiS, j>p- aati fl. Contains the most detailed discussion 
of the problem Of the central builiJiny. with photographs of the trace* of the 1 solarium/ 
A very dear drawing of the p solarium k is* al*o given in liis Gkfia. Fig. 9. 

* Marucchi, Aiti della Pant- Ace. 19m. p. 157 
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functions and sacrifices, which were not possible in the ancient forum owing 
to its restricted size an& to the presence of other monuments. The 
circular temple at the top is mentioned in the Colonna petition, 1 in which 



Fie. ij.—P alaziq Barber em, showing Stefs ok Hemic ifCE,u 


it is described as like S. Maria Rotunda, ix. the Pantheon. This is most 
unlikely, considering the date, although Palladio restores it in tlib wa\. 
Probably all that is meant is that it was a circular building. We have 
examples of contemporary round temples in the so-called lemple of 

' See above, p, 215. n. 5. 
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Vesta, in in its earlier form, and of the Sibyl at Tibur (Tivoli). 

These are both peripteral, and I have consequently followed them in my 
restoration. The semicircular flight of steps is shown in the Pirro 
Ligorio drawings, and also in Huyot's restoration* The large block of 
tufa found in front of the modern staircase was probably the substructure 
of a colossal statute* 1 

Rcsen'oir5 .—The problem of water must always have been Important 
to Fraenestc, which was dependent on reservoirs for a satisfactory supply,- 
at any rate until the construction of aqueducts, and even afterwards as 
a matter of convenience. There are remains of five reservoirs. The 
most ancient, of 'opus quadratum,' is along the modern Torso, and is 
mentioned only by Magoffin/ 1 There were two tanks, open to the sky, 
on the lower platform. A considerable part of one exists in the Barherini 
garden. It is of brick construction, faced with cement, and probably 
of Flavian dated In the cast part of the town traces of two walls of 
“ opus incur turn have been found, which were probably part of the north 
and south walls of a reservoir on that side. There is also an aqueduct 
like die one existing under the Barberini garden. The construction 
is much earlier than that of the other reservoir, and the tanks could 
not have corresponded in size nor in relation to the centre axis. Pieces 
of granite columns in the gar tie ns on this side suggest colonnades such as 
[ have shown in the restoration. 

below the town, on the west, is another large reservoir (Fig. 15) 
of brick which, according to Nibby, is of the time of Tiberius, 5 but the 
brickwork seems to bu considerably later. 9 This probably supplied the 
lower town. Finally, at the Porta San Martino is a small reservoir of 
* opus incertum, which is unfaced and must have been below the level 
of the ancient road* 

Other Buildings .—In suggesting other suitable buildings 1 have 
referred to similar towns such as Anxur (Terracina), Tibur, Tusculum 
and Pompeii. The basilica shown on the east of the forum is like that 
which exists at Anxur, and the temple, with its enclosure on the west 

1 Not. Scavi. 

1 Strabo, v. 3. tl. Sec above, p, 2$l. ** * Magoffin, p, -|T. 

1 This i-s ai$o this □pinion ol Mr. C, Dfln^mure Curtin, who kimJijf examined ttic brick¬ 
work with u>. 

* Anaiisi. p. 503; C I.L. xiv. ayti was found near hrre 

* Mr. Curfi* sgred with us in ths!> 
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of the central a^is, is similar to that of Apollo at Pompeii, In the 
remaining space I have suggested quarters for the priests and attendants 
of the sanctuary, and have also shown shops and houses, small baths and 
villas. These are alt natural to a famous shrine and health resort such 
as we know Pracneste to have been; but it must not be forgotten that 
after Sulla and in Imperial times the centre of civic life lay not here but 
in the new town on the plain, where in consequence were many buildings 
which might otherwise have been looked lor here. 


Fig, 15. — Re^krvoik belovi- tile Toxvv. 

The type of house has been assumed to be rather that of Ostia 1 than 
of Pompeii, The Pompeian type would not have been so adaptable 
because of the restrictions of space imposed by the terraces. The Ostian 
house, unlike the Pompeian ' dooms ’ with its atrium and horizontal 
development, depends for light on a facade with windows and develops 

V CalzA, <Ui Lincei* xsiii. 1915, Lrt Prfinitrenza d*Ii‘ ‘Insula' neHa Edilizia 

(iomait'a- 
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vertically after the fashion of a modern house. Thus it is much more 
fitted for places where for any reason the lan^ available for building is 
limited, as must have been the ease on the hill at Praeneste. 

Very little is known of the planning of villas in the neighbourhood 
of Rome ; hut for the general appearance of their exterior I have been 
guided by wall paintings 1 in Rome and at Pompeii, 


[Pigs, 2,5.9 and Ph XXXV l arc reproduced from photographs byl>r. 
T. Ashby ; fig, 3, from a photograph by Brogi; hgs, 8* n, 12, 15, from 
photographs by Moscioni; figs, 13, 14 and PlL XXXIV., XXXV., 
from photographs by Alinari.l 

1 liastovtictf,, ' HcHentjuljach-Rrjma ni sctie ArchiU'klurlandichalt * (Rom. Mid 

n>u. 1-3), Photographs p&ssitn. 
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